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PREFACE. 



T Ii E Ufefulnefs, or the Neceffity rOr 
ther, of a Work of this Nature^ 
(if it he executed with proper Judg- 
ment and Diligence) can never he difputed by 
fuch as profefs any Regard for Claflic 
Learnings or for thofe mighty and celebrated 
Names, who have been tranfmitted to us, with 
Honour, thro' fo many Ages, as the great 
and venerable Founders of it. The mere 
Reading and Grammatical Underftanding of 
thefe Writers mufi he dry and unaffebling, 
without you are in fame meafure made ac- 
quainted with their Characters, their Lives, 
their Hifories^ their feveral Beauties and 
Imperfections^ the Times in .which they lived. 
' A 2 the 



iv PREFACE. 

the Figure they have made in the Refuhlic 
of Letters^ the Se^itiments and Judgment of 
the 'Learned in all Ages upon their Works 
and Compofitions. Lhefe^ and many more 
Ciramjlances, are fo neceffary to be known by 
a' yoiing Student^ (who begins to tread upon 
Cliiflic Ground) in order ' to conduhl him 
with Pleafure and Advantage through the 
Courfe of his Studies, that without thefo 
Helps, he mujl walk with Doubt and Diffi- 
dence, muji be led cfiray by falfe Lights, 
and be deprived of many wonderful and a- 
^reeable Difcoveries, which a Cclleblion of 

this fort muJi unavoidably hold out to him. 

\ • 

J would have it underftood, that the fol- 
lowing Volumes are chiefly defigtdd for the 
life and Injirublion of younger Scholars, 
tho* perhaps they may be of real Benefit to 
Gentlemen, who have for fame Tears neglebied 
the Advantages of their Education, and 
have a mind to refume thofe pleafant and ufe- 
ful Studies, in which they formerly made a 
Progrefs at the Schools or Univerfities. Eve- 
ry thing contained in them is fubmitted, with 
great Deference, to the profeffed Majlers in 
•Claflic Knowledge, who will find no greater 
Faults, than I hope may be atoned for by 
the Diligence they will fee I have ufed in 
collebUng proper Materials, and the Care I 
have taken to difpofe them in a clear and 

ufeful 
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PREFACE. ,v 

Method. ' In Jhort, I f refume I harve 
Deftgn come pretty near to what the 
Title promifes, and therefore Jhall not plead 
Want of Time or Abilities, the mean and 
'common Refuge of little Authors ; fmce thofe 
mujl be forry Excufes for a Man's Writing 
indifferently, which are Jirong Reafons 
‘*^by hefhould not have written at all, 

I am not aware of any notable Obje^ion 
that can be offer' d againft the Method I have 
obferved in the Digejling of this Work, tho' 
it intirely differs from the Scheme that has 
been followed by thofe who have gone before 
me. The Lives of the Grecian Poets have been 
written many Tears ago by a very learned 
Hand, and lately ( and at a great Di- 
flan ce indeed) have appear'd the Lives of 
the Roman Poets, attended with Remarks and 
Criticifms. But thefe Writers feem to have 
Jiudied more to difplay their own Accomplifh-' 
ments, and the ^aintnefs of their own 
Skill , . than to inform the young Student that 
'wants Help *, they entertain you with their 
own Obfervations, and reft wholly upon 
them, without vouch faving to call to their 
Aid the Judgment and Senfe of the many 
Learned that went -before them, and have 
acquired Immortality by their laborious Com- 
mentaries, and Difquifitions j . they over- 
power you with pompous and long ^ota- 
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that cover above half their Paper, Be- 
/ides that their thoughts lie loofe and fcat“ 
tered, and unconne^iedi, they are generally 
flat and tedious^ and therefore trouble and 
perplex you in the Reading : 7his Fault I 
have endeavoured carefully to avoid ; the 
LiveSi and principal Incidents that relate to 
thefe Claffic Authors, you will find in a clofe 
and compact View, and the Opinion of the 
heft Critics upon their Writings follow af- 
ter in a regular Order : With great Cau- 
tion I offer any thing of my own Judgment^ 
which I have the Modefty to think would 
Jhew vain, forward, and perhaps imperti- 
nent, among a Number of fo great and unehf- 
puted Authorities, 

THIS Work muft be confeffed to have 
another Advantage fuperior to any thing 
that has been yet publijhed, by the Addition of 
a whole Volume, containing the Lives and 
Charafters of the Grecian and Roman Hi- 
ftorians, and Biographers ♦, which 1 am con- 
fident no Man will fay, were ever ^t cot- 
leSled together to any purpofe in the Englilh 
Language. 

I believe I am the firft that ever compiled 
a Work of this Nature, without a Multi- 
tude of Rotations *, and jince I did not fee the 
Necejfity of it, I was willing to avoid all Shew 

and 
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PREFACE. vii 
smd OJlentation of Learning. I have indeed 
mtroduc€d the ^ranjlation of fame few La^j, 
tin and Greek Pajfages, which the judicious 
Reader will excufey becaufe he will fee the 
life of it. And when there is Occajiony *tis 
as much Conceit and Pedantryy fuperftitiouf- 
ly to avoid citing Greek or Latin, as it. is ta 
he pompous andprofufe in thofe Citations vohttk ' 
dhere is no Qccajion, 




"ADVER^ 



ADF ERTISEMENT., 

S EVERAL Gcntlempt, who have ex-^ 
prejj'cd their Approbation of ^ this 
Work, have alfo defired us to render it 
fill more ufeful, by giving an Account of 
the mofl efeemed Editions of the feveral 
Classics here treated of under the 
Head of ''each refpeBive^ Author, In 
Compliance with^ which we have given 
the Readers-, -Firft,. Lhofe cur iotjs Editio?is 
which excel the others in the Beauty of their 
Print } Secondly j Lhofe which have befi 
explained the Author by the Notes of the 
Learned : And, Laftly, I he 7ieatef and 
mof correB Editions of the Pocket-Size. 



VoL. 



V O L. I. 

Containing the Lives, of 
the Grecian Totts, 



Page I Simonides. Page lOo 

29 Ariftophanes. 108 

41 Theocritus. 120 

49 Lycophron. 126 

56 Callimachus. 131 

64 Apollonius. 137 

73 Aratus. 141 

78 Oppian. 145 



The Roman Poets, 



]pLautus. 



Seneca. 

Lucan. 

Perfms. 

Silius Italicus. 
Statius. 

Juvenal. 

Martial. 

Valerius Flaccus, 

Aufonius. 

Claudian. 



Edi- 
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40 
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87 
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99 
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'V lias been tlie fruitleis_ Labour of . 
many Ages to arriye at any reafon- 
able Ccitainty concerning the Cir- 
cunihaiiccs of Life ; every 



Man covets to know the Perfon he- 
QiLi-C-o Ci‘cX^ cannot but admire ; but, unhappily,, 
tliis is aCuriority tliat can never in tills cafcbetlirough- 
ivditisilcd j the ni9il: , celebrated of will foy, 

' A'ol. I. B ' ■ ever 
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t Lives of Grecian Poets. 

ever be the moft unknown. Not but that the 
Ancients have writ his Life, but they are fup- 
ported chiefly by fabulous Traditions, they run 
into Supcrftition, artd are fo different in their 
Relations, that no Dependance can be form’d 
from the Accounts which are given, particular- 
ly with refpedf to Egypt and Greece, the two na- 
tive Countries of Fable. 

We ha\e an Account in Eujfathius, rooft 
ifrangcly framed, which Alexander Paphtt4s ha* 
reported concerning Homer's Birth and Infancy. 
'^I'hat He was born in Egypt of Damafagoras 
and Mthra, and brought up by a Daughter of 
Orm the Prieft of Ifts, Who was herfelf a Pro- 
phettfs, and from whofe Breaffs Drops of Honey 
would frequently diffill into the Mouth of the 
Infant. In the Night-time, the lirft Sounds he 
uttered, were the Notes of nine feveral Birds ; 
in the Morning he 'W'as found playing with nine 
Doves in the Bed : The Sibyl who attended him 
was ufed to be feized with a Poetical Fury, and , 
utter Verfes, in which Ihe commanded Damaja- 
goras to build a Temple to the Mufes. This 
he performed in obedience to her Infpiration, 
and related all thele Things to the Child when 
he was grown up ; who in Memory of the Doves 
which played with him during his Infan^, has 
in his Works preferr’d this Bird to die Honour 
of bringing Ambrofta to Jupitsr. 

Heliodorus, who had heard of this Claim 
which Egypt put in for Homer, endeavours to 
ffrengthen it by naming Thebes for the parti- 
cular Place of his Birth. He allows too, thaj| 
a Prieft was his reputed Father, but that his 
real Father, according to the Opinion of Egypt, 
was Mercury, He wys, that when the Prieft 




HOMER. % 

was celebrating the Rites of hb Country, and 
therefore flept with his Wife tn the Temple, 
the God had Knowledge of her, and begot Homer. 

That he was born with Tufts of Hair upon his 
Thigh, as a Sign of unlawful Generation, from 
whence he was called 'O/unfit (Femur) Homer , 
by the Nations through which he wander’d. That i 

he himfelf was the Occafion why this Story 
of his Divine Extraction is unknown ; hecaufe 
he neither told his Name, Race, nor Country, 
being aftiamed of his Exile, to which his reputed 
Father drove him, from among the confecrated 
Youths, on account of that Mark, which their 
Priefts eftcemed a Teftimony of an unlawful 
Birth. 

That Poetical Genealogy which is deliver’d 
for Homer‘s in the Greek T'reatife of the Con- 
tention between him and Hejiod, gives this Ac- 
. count of his Defcent. The Poet Linus was born 
of JpcUo^ and Thoofe the Daughter of Neptune-, 

Pierus of Linus-, Oeagrus of King Pierus, and 
the Nymph Methane j Orpheus of Oeagrus, 
and the Mufe Calliope ; from Orpheus came 0~ 
ihrys ; from him Harmonides ; from him PhU 
loterpus ; from him Euphentus ; from him Epi- 
phrades, who begot Menahps the Father of Di- 
ns ; Ditts had’ Heftod' the Poet, and Perfes by 
Pucomede the Daughter of Apollo-, then Perfes 
hud Mecon, on whole Daughter Crytheis, the 
River Meles begot Homer. Here is a wonder- 
ful Genealogy, contrived induftrioufly to raife our 
Idea to the higheft ; efpecially if we confider, 
that Harmonides is derived from Harmony, Phi- 
lot erpus from Love of Delight, Evphemus fiom 
beautiful Diction, Eplphrades from Intelligence, 
and Pucamede from Prudence. It is not im— 

B a probable. 
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probable, but 'the Inventors meant by a FicVion, 
of tliis Nature to turn fuch Qualifications in- 
to Perfons^ as were agreeable to his Cliaracter 
for whom the Line was drawn. 

There is a fliort Life of Homer attributed 
to Plutarch, wiicrcin a third Part of Arijiotle 
on Poetry, which is now loft, is quoted, for 
an Account of his uncommon Birth in this 
nianner : . At the time when Ncleus the Son 
of Codrus led the Colony v/hich was fent into 
Ionia, there was in the Illand of lo, a young 
Girl comprpfled by a Genius, who delighted to 
.ofibciate with the Mufes and fiiare in their 
Concerts. She finding herfeif with Child, and 
being touched with the Shame of what had 
happened to * her, removed from thence to a 
Place called JEgina. 7'here flie was taken in an 
L.xcuruon made by Robbers, and being brought to 
Smyrna, which was then under the Lydians, 
they gaye her to Mceon the King, who married 
her upon the Account of her Beauty : But while 
ibc walked on the Bank of the River Melcs, 
fhe brought fortli Hotner, and expired. 'Phe In- 
fant was taken by Meson, and bred up as his 
Bon, till the Deatli of that Prince. 

The moft remarkable Tradition of Homer's 
Life is his Blindnefs, yet this muft not bcr 
fall him in a common manner ; nothing lefs 
than Gods and Heroes muft be vifibly con- ‘ , 
cerned about it. Thus we find among the 
different Accounts which Hermias has colledled 
concerning his Blindnefs, that when Homer re- 
folved to write of Achilles, he had an exceed-, 
ing Deffre to fill his Mind witli a juft Idea of 
fo glorious a Hero j wherefore having paid 
^11 ’due Honours at his Tomb, he intreats that 

he 
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he may obtain a Sight of him. The Hci'o 
'grants his Poet’s Petition, and rifes in a 'glo- 
rious Suit of Armour, which caft fo unfufFerable 
a Splendor, that Hoiner loft his Eyes while he 
gazed for the Enlargement of his Notions; ' 

But the moft formal Account we have of 
the Life of Horner^ is that which is faid to 
be colleifled by Herodotus. It is an unfupport- 
ed low Treatife, compofed of Events which 
lie only within the Compafs'of Probability,- and 
belong to the Icrweft Sphere of Life ; it feems 
to be entirely conducted by the Spirit of a Gram- 
v:arian<y and is a mean Performance : I fhall not 
therefore tnxnflate the whole Life aferibed to 
Herodotus., (for it is not univerfally received as 
Genuine) but only the moft material Parts of 
it. We ought not to be nicer than Strabo, who 
did not difclain to make ufe of it. 

A Man of Magnefia, whofe Name was R/fe- 
nalippus, went to fettle at Ctana:, where he 
married the Daughter of a Citizen called Ho- 
tnyres, and had by her a Daughter called Cri- 
theis. The Father and Mother dying, that 
young Man was left under the Tuition of Cleo- 
Tiax, her Father’s Friend. Whether the Guar- 
dian did not take care of his Ward, or that 
the loofe Government which is ufual in new 
Settlements, allowed a fort of Liberty contrary 
to good Manners , this young Maid fuffered her- 
felf to be deluded, and proved with Child. TKe 
• Guardian, who had not prevented the Misfor- 
tune, was willing to conceal it, and fent Cri- 
theis to Smyrna, w'hich was then building eigh- 
teen Years after the Founding of Ctimce, that 
is, one hundred fixty-eight after the taking of 
Troy. Critheis being near her time, went one 

B 3 day 
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day to a Feftival which the Town of Smyrna 
was celebrating on the Banks of the River Me- 
lts. Her Pains came upon her, and fhe was 
delivered of Horner^ whom fhe called Meleft- 
gcnesy becaufe he was born on the Banks of that 
River. Having nothing to maintain her, flie 
was forced to fpin for her Living. ^ 

1'here was at that time in Smyrna^ a Mail 
called Phcmius^ who taught Literature and Mu- 
fick. This Man having often feen CrithetSy 
W’ho lodged near him, and being pleafcd with 
her Houlewifr)', took her to his Houfe to fpin 
the Wool he received from his Scholars for their' 
Schooling. She behaved herfelf fo modeftly and 
difcreetl)’, that Phemius married her, and adopted 
her Son, in whom he difcovered a wonderful 
Genius, and the beft natural Difpofition in the 
World. After the Death of Phemius and Cri~ 
theiSi Homer' fucceeded to his Father-in-Law’s 
Fortune and School, and was admired, not only 
by the Inhabitants of Smyrna^ but by all Strangers, 
who refortcd thither from all Parts, that being a 
place of great Trade. 

A Ship-Mafter called Mentes, who was a Man 
of Wit, very Learned, and a Lover of Poetry, 
was fo taken with Homer y that he followed him 
dofe, and perfuaded him to leave his School, and 
travel with him. Homer, whofe Head was then 
upon his Poem of the Iliad, and thought it of 

g reat Confequence to fee the Places he fliould 
ave occafion to treat of, embraced the Oppor- 
tunity. He embarked with Mentes, and during 
their feveral Voyages, never failed carefully to 
note down all , that he thought worth obferving j no 
Man was ever more exaft than he in fpecifying 
tl;e Situatioix of Places, the Temper and difte- 

fent 
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rent Cuftoms of Nations. The Difcoveries he 
has made in Geography are excellent, and he 
has taught thofe who writ after him, the true Me- 
thod of that Art. 

He travelled into Egypt, from whence he 
brought into Greece the Names of the Gods, and the 
chief Ceremonies of their Worfhip. He vifited 
Africa and Spain, in his return from whence he 
touch’d at Ithaca, were he wiis much troubled 
with a Rheum falling upon his Eyes^ Mentes be- 
ing in hafte to take a Turn Xa Leucadia his na- 
tive Country, left Homer well recommended with 
Mentor, one of the Chief Men of the Ifland of 
Ithaca, who took all poffible care of him. There 
Homer was informed of many things relating to 
Glyjfes, which he afteiwards made ufe of in corhpo- 
fuig his Odyjfes. Mentes returning to Ithaca, found 
Homer cured. They embarked together, and after 
much time fpent in vifiting the Coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus, and the Iflands, they arrived at Colophon, 
where Homer was again troubled with the De- 
fluxion upon his Eyes, which proved fo violent, 
that he is faid to have loft his Sight. This Mif- 
fortune made him refolve to return to Smyrna, 
where he finiftied his Iliad. 

Some time after, the ill Poflure of his Af- 
fairs obliged him to go to Curfue, where he 
hoped to have found more Relief. By the way 
he ftayed at a Place called The New Wall, being 
a Colony from Cuma. There he lodged in the 
Houfe of an Armourer called Tychyus, where he 
recited fome Hymns he had made in honour of 
the Gods, and his Poem of Amphiaraus^s Expe- 
dition againft Thebes. The People admiring him, 
he was, fuftained for fome time. Herodotus af- 
fures us, that in his time they ftiU thewed the 
. B 4 Place 
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Place where Homer ufed to fit when he recited 
-his Vcrfes, and that the Place was then held in 
^rcat Veneration. 

Next he went to Cuma:^ and pafllng through 
.Larijjh^ he writ the Epitaph of Alidas^ King of 
Phrygia^ then newly dead. At Cunia:, he w» 
received with extraordinary Joy. PIcre his Pocnv 
were wonderfully admired ; but when he propofed 
to eternize their Town, if they would allow 
him a Salar)-^, he was anfwer’d, that there ivouUl 
be no end of maintaining all the ' O/xn^ei or Blind 
.Men., and hence he got the Name of Homer. 
P'rom Cu7na he -went to Phocaa, W’here he re- 
cited his Verfes in the Afl'emblies : Here one 
Thejlorides, a School-mafler, oficred to maintain 
him, if he would fuffer him to tranferibe his 
Verfes. T'his Homer complying with, through 
mecr NeceiTity, the otlier had no fooner gotten 
.them, but he removed to Chios j there the Poems 
gained him Wealth and Honour, while_the Au- 
,thor himfelf hardly earned his Bread by repeat- 
_ ing them. At laft, fome who came from Chios., 
.told the People, that the fame Verfes were pub- 
lifhcd there by a School-mafter j Homer refolved 
to find him out. Having therefore landed near 
. that Place, he was received by one Glaucus, a 
Shepherd, (at whofe Door he was like to have 
been worried by Dogs) and carried by him to 
his Mafter at Bolijjusy v/ho admiring his Know- 
ledge, entrufted him with the Education of his 
Children. Here his Praife began to fpread, and 
'Thcjlorides, who heard of his Neighbourhood, 
fed before him. He removed however fome 
time afterward to Chios, where he fet up a School 
of Poetry, gained a competent Fortune, married 
.a Wife, and had two DauglUers, one of which 

died 
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died young, and the other was married to his Pa- 
tron at Bolijfus : H«re he compofed his OdyJJeSt 
and infcrted the Names of thofe to whom he had 
been moft obliged, as MenteS'^ Phemius, Mentor ; 
and rcfolving for Athens.^ he made honourable men- 
tion of that City, to prepare the Athenians for. 
a kind Reception. But as he went, the Ship put 
in at Samos^ where he continued the whole Win- 
ter, (inging at the Houfes of Great Men, with 
a Train of Boys after him. In Spring he went 
on board again, in order to profecute his Jour- 
ney to Athens, but landing by the way at los, he 
fell fick, died, and was buried on tlie Sea-Shore. 
Some iay, he died for Grief, becaufe he could not 
expound a filly Riddle, propofed to him by fome 
Filhermen ; but Herodotus, with good Reafon, 
contradi£ls that ridiculous Tiadition. There arc 
Ibme other fcatter’d Stories about Homer ; he was 
fined, fays HeracUdes, at Athens for a Madman ; 
/'Elian relates, that he portioned his Daughter 
with fome of his Works for want of Money ; but 
thefe Stories are too trifling to deferve much 
Credit. 

Had thefe Memoirs of Herodotus been true, 
tliey would have decided the Place of Homers 
Birth i to which, nineteen Places, fays Suidas, laid 
their Claim. To be fatisfy’d of this, Adrian en- - 
quired of the Gods, as a Queftion not to be fet- 
tled by Men j and Apion (according to Pliny ) 
raifed a Spirit for his Information. There ’is a 
Prophecy of the Sibyls, that he fhould be born 
at Salami s in CyprusymA the Oracle . given to 
Adrian afterwards, fays, that, he was born in ■ 
Ithaca. There are fome Cult oms, in his Works, 
that feem to fix his Nativity, in /EoUa, , or Egypt. - 
A School was Ihewcd for his at Colophon, and a 
, 3 5 Tomb 
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Tomb at hs. The Athenians made his Name free 
of their Citv. The Smyrneans built a Temple to 
him, caft Medals of him, and grew fo pofleifed of 
his having been theirs, that it is faid, they burnt 
Zollus for affronting them in the Perfon of Ha~ 
mcr. The Chians plead the ancient Authorities 
of Simonides and Theocritus^ the firft calling him 
The Poet of Chios, and the other The Sonfier 
of Chios ; and which is more, Homer in the H) nm 
to Apollo.^ (which is acknowledged for his by Tlvt- 
cidides ) bids the Mufes anfwer, that it is the Blind 
Alan that lives at Chios j the Chians likewife fhew 
to this Day an Homerium, or Temple of Homer 
near Bolijfus. It is impoflible to- determine in a 
Point of fo much Uncertainty, 

I'he Search is equally fruitlefs, if we enquire 
after his Parents. Ephorus has made Meeon to 
be his f'ather by a Niece, from whence he ob- 
tained the derivative Name of Maonides. Hi^ ' 
Mother (if we allow the Story of Meson) is cal- 
led Crytheis\ but we are loft again in Uncer- 
tainty, if we fearch farther ; for Suidas has men- 
tioned Eumetis or Polycajle, and Paufanias Cly- 
mene or Ihemijlo, He feems to have been born 
conftderably later than the Siege of Troy., for in 
his Invocation of the Mufes to recount the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, he (zys,for tue have only heard a 
Rumour, and know nothing particularly^ But not 
to enter into all that dry Difpute, the World is 
inclined to ftand by the Arundelian Marble, which, 
places him at the time when Diognetus ruled 
in Athens, a little before the Olympiads were 
eftablilhed, about three himdred Years after the. 
taking of T 'oy, and near a thoufand Years be- 
fore ^e Chrijiian £,ra. 

Thb^ 
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The very Name of Homer has been Jifputed j 
he has been tailed Melejigenes, from the River 
where he was born. Homer has been reckoned 
an Afcititioiis Name, from fome Accident of 
bis Life: The Certamen Homericum calls him 

once y^uletes, perhaps from his Mujical Geni- 
us. Lucian is very pleafant upon this Su^edl ; 
he feigns that he had talked over the Point 
with Homer in the Illand of the BleJJed j I afk- 
ed him, fays he, of what Country he was ? a 
Queftion hard to be refolved with us : To which 
he anfwer’d. He Could not certainly tell, be- 
caufe fome had informed him that he was of 
CI6/W, fome of Smyrna, and others of Colophon, 
but he took him for a Babylonian, and faid he 
was eoHed Tigranes, while he lived among his 
Countrymen, and Homer while he was a Hoft- 
age among the Grecians. Some, it feems, have 
found that fignifies a Hojiage ; and this 

Poet (according to Proclus) was deliver’d as fuch 
in a War between Smyrr.a and Chios.- Others 
pretend, that he had the Name of Homer, be- 
caufe he was born blind ; but if any, fays Pa- 
terculus, believes that Homer was born blind, he 
is blind himfelf, and has loft his Senfes,. , The 
Chian Medal of him (which is of great Antiqui- 
ty) reprefents him with a Volume open, and 
reading intently. It is impolfible he fhould have 
been born blind, whatever he might have been 
afterwards j for he muft certainly have beheld the 
Creation, confider’d it with a long Attention, 
and enrich’d his Fancy by the moft fenfible Know- 
ledge of thofe Ideas, which he makes the Reader 
fee, while he but defcribes them. It could not 
be thought, that they who knew fo little of 
the Life of Horner^ could have a right Knowledge 

B 6 
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f)f his Perfon, yet they had Statues of him, as of 
thcirGods, whofe Forms ihey had ne'/cr feen. There 
are fiiil to be found in the Cabinets of the Curious> 
iMcdaL of ftruclc at at at^- 

mcjlris ; hut none of thofe Honours having been, 
done him till long after his Death, we have no 
h igure of Homer taken from the Original, they are 
uh of them only the ProduiSt of Fancy and Ima- 
gination; but though the ancient Portraits of 
him feem purely Notional, yet they agree in re- 
j refenting him with a fhort curl’d Beard, and. 
with diftiitcl Marks of Age upon his Foj chcad.. 

• 'Fh.e only incontedable Works which Homer 
has left behind him, are die Iliad and die Orhpy.. 

'J lie Batrachomyoviachia, or Battle of the f rogs 
arid . Mice, has been difputed ; but liowe-vgr, is. 
allowed for his by many Authors. It is indeed 
a beautiful Piece of Raillery, and Statius reckons. 

.it like the Cuhx of Pirgll.^ a IVial of his Force. . 
before liis greater Performance. The Hymns 
have been doubted alfo, and attributed by the 
.Scholiafts to Cyrusthus die Rhapfodife ; but i.;ithcr. 
HucydldrSy Lucian y nor Paufaniasy have fcni- 
pltd to cite them jus Genuine. Wc have tlie 
./Authority of the two former, for that of Jpo!~ 
loy and of the kill, for a Hymn to Ccresy of iviiich 
he has given us a Fragment. That to Mars is ob- 
jctSfed againft ; and likewife that which is the 
hrft to Minerva. 'Flic Hymn to Venus has many 
of its Lines copied by Virgil in the Interview be- 
tween /Ericas and the Goddefs in the firft Mneld.. 
33ut whether thefe Hymns are HomeV^y or not, 
they were always judged to be near as ancient, 
if not of the fame Age with him. Miuiy other 
Pieces are afaibed to him. Epigrams, the Mar- 
tlgesy the Cecropesy the Deftruction of Oechallay 

and 
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and more*, which if they were his, ai'e 

now to be reputed a real Lofs to the Learircd 
World, 'rime in fame things may have pre- 
. vailed over Homer liimfelf, and left only tlic 
Names of thefc Worics, as Memorials tliat fudi 
were in being j but while the Iliad and Odyjpy re- 
main, he feems like a Leader, who, though he 
niay have failed in a Skirmilh, has carried a 
\'^i(5tory, for which he pafi'es in Triumph tlirough 
all future Ages. 

^Vhen Homer had compofed his Poems, the 
People were fo taken with them, that they were 
foun difpfcrffcd throughout Ionia. They w'crc 
all in one Piece, and not at all divided into 
Books. But every one net being able- to pur- 
chafe them entire, they w'^ent about in feparate 
Pieces, and each of thofe Pieces took its Name 
from the Contents, as Ihe Battle at the Ships 3 the 
Death Dolon ; ihe Valour of Agamemnon ^ 
Patroclea j the Grot of Calypfo j the Slaugh- 
ter of ihe IVoocrs, and t!\e like j nor were tliefe 
entitled Books, but Rhapfcdlcs y from wp^ce 
tliey v/hio fur.g tlicm about had die 'Litle of 
lihapjodflsy fo called from tlic Boughs .oi L-mx- 
rcl they ufeJ to cairy in Uieir Hands.- Thofe 
d.fferent Pieces afterv/ards occafioned the Di- 
yifions into Books, as it is at prefent, and was 
the Work of Grammarians, who lived long af- 
ter : When that Divifion was firft made, is not 
known, but the Ancients never quoted Homer 
by Books. After the Poems of Homer were di- 
vided into Books, fome Greek Grammarian writ 
tlie Arguments to each Book, as they are at 
this day. . ' ’ . 

' Homer was not known intire in Greece be- 
fore Lycurgus-y that ^eat Law-giver being hv 
■ ‘ Joriiay 
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Icnia^ and there having found perfedl Copies of 
the two Divine Poems, took the pains to tran- 
feribe them himfelf, and carried over that Trea- 
fure into Greece. This we may call the flrft E- 
dition of Homer., that appeared in Greece, about 
a hundred and twenty Years before the Building 
of Rome. As Lacedamon had the Honour of firit 
publiftiing Homer’s Works, that of their Regu- 
lation fell to the Share of Athens, in the time 
of Solon, who tlien made a Law for their, recital. 
It was then that Pifi/lratus, the Tyrant of A~ , 
thens, a Maftcr of much Learning and Wit, and 
a very gallant Man, put together the confufed 
Parts of Homer, according to the Regularity in 
which they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into the different Works entitled 
tlie Iliad, and the Odyffey. He (that is, his Son 
Hipparchus, by his Order) digefted each accord- 
ing to the Author’s Defign, and diftinguiflied , 
each again into twenty four Books, to which 
were afterwards prefixed the twenty four Letters. 

'Phis Edition of Athens was foon carried and 
fung abroad by one Cyneethiis a learned Rhapfodiff, 
and his Followers, who rehearfed thefe Poems in all 
the Cities of Greece, and in the Iflands, and they 
were publickly read in the Schools j witnefs the 
Story of Alcihiades, who going into a Rhetori- 
cian’s School, alked him to read to him fome part 
of Homer-, and the Rhetorician anfwering, he 
had notliing of that Poet’s, Alcihiades gave him 
a Cuff on the Ear; as if it had been unlawful for. 
any publick Profeflbr to undertake the Inftruc- 
tion of Youth, without being himfelf acquaint- 
ed with Homer. , 

But the Careleflhefs of the Tranferibers, and 
the Prefumption of the Rhapfodifts^ foon intro- 
duced 
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duccd many Miftak.es into the Copies of Homer % 
WorL';, which run the danger of being utterly 
defaced, had not the Care of Kings and Philo- 
fophers undertaken to purge the Errors, and to 
reftore them, as near as poffible, to their primi- 
tive Purity. Alexander the Great, who was fo 
paffionately fond of Horner^ that he laid him e- 
very Night witli his Sword under his Pillow.; 
who called him his Magazine of War, and who 
would have the Cafket of ineftimable Value taken 
amojig th^ Spoils of Darius^ put to no other 
ufe, but to preferve thefe Poems ; to the end, 
faid he, that the moft perfect ProduiSHon of Hu- 
man Wit might be kept in the richeft Cafket 
in the World : this Alexander appointed learned 
Men to revife and correcft him, and committed 
that Revifal to two great Philofophers, Calllfthenes 
and Anaxarchus^ who followed him iil his Afia-» 
tick Expedition ; nor was he fatisfied with being 
prefent in Perfon at that revifal, but tranfcribed 
the whole Work with his own Hand, as they 
coneffed it from the beft Copies, and likewile 
confulied Arijiotle upon tliatCkxafton. This Edi- 
tion of Alexander's, fo corredled, was called, Tht 
Edition of the Cajket. 

After the Death of Alexander, Zenodotus 
of Ephefus revifed it again under the firft of the 
Ptolemies. Under Ptolemy Philometor, the famous 
Arijlarchus publifhed a new Edition j he care- 
fully revifed thofe.of Alexander the Great and 
Zenodotusy and what other Copies he could gather* 
7'his Edition had fo great a Reputation, that the 
Number of Copies increafed extremely. It is 
likely this produced tlie Copies of Marfeilles and 
Sinope, and from that Copy doubtlels are come 
our Editions. We find in the Life of the Poet 

Aratut 
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ylratust that he having finifhed a Copy of the 
OdvIpVt was fcnt for by Antlochus King of Syria, 
and ciitcitained by him while he finiflied one 
of t!ic li’iid. out the World was not contented 
barclv to have fettled an Edition of Homer’s 
Works, for many TranHations came abroad 
wliereby ether I^anguagcs were enriched by an 
Infuiion of his Spirit oi Poetry. /Elian tells us, 
that e\ en the JndiansAriA them in their Tongue, 
and the Perfmn Kings fung them in theirs. Per- . 
y;Vj mentions a Verfion into Latin hy Labeo, and, 
in general, the Paflages and Imitations which 
are taken from him, arc fo numerous, that he^ 
may be faid to have been trajidated by piece- 
meal ijito that and all other Languages. 

Homer, who had a Genius accomplifli’d for 
Poetrv, liad^the vafteft, fublimeft, and moft uni- 
verfal Wit that ever was j it was by his- Poems 
that all the Worthies of Antiquity were form- 
ed, from hence the Law-makers took the firft 
Platforms of the Laws they gave to Mankind ; 
the Founders of Monarchies and Common- 
wealths from hence took the Model of their Po- 
liticks. Hence the Philofophers found the firiP 
Principles of Morality, which th.cy taught the 
People. Hence Phyficians have fludied Difeafes 
and their Cures ; Aftronomers have learn’d the 
Knowledge of the PIeavens,and Geometricians of 
the Earth j Kings and Princes have learn’d the 
Art to governj and Captains to form a Battle, 
to encamp an Army, to behege Towns, to fight 
and to gain Victories. , Nothing is fo furprifing 
as the -Deferiptions of his Battles, which take up 
no lefs than half the Iliad, and are fupplied with 
fo vaft a variety of Incidents, that no one bears, 
a Likenefs to anotlicr i fuch different kinds .of 
t - Deaths, 
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•Deaths, that no two Heroes are wounded in 
the fame manner ; and fuch a Profufion of noble 
Ideas, that e\’ery Battle rifes abo\'e the lall in 
Greatnefs, Horror, and Confullon. 

P'rom this great Original, Socrates^ Platc^ 
Arijhtle came to be Philolbphers ; Sophocles and 
Euripides took the haughty Air of the Theatre 
and Ideas of T ragedy ; Zeuxis, Apelles, Polyg- 
,notus, became fuch excellent Painters ; and 
Alexander the Great fb valiant. Horner has been 
the Hrft Tounder of all Arts and Sciences, and 
the Pattern of the wife Men in all Ages. And 
as he has been in fome manner the Author of 
Paganifm, the Religion whereof he eftablirned by 
his Poems, one may fay that never Prophet had 
fo many Followers as he; yet not\\nthltanding 
.this fo univerfal Genius, this Wit capable of all 
tilings, applied himfelf only to Poetry, which he 
made his Bufinefs. ... 

< It is no Romantick Commendation of Homer 
to fay that no Man underftood Perfons and 
.Things better than he ; or had a deeper Infight 
.into the Humours and Padions of Human Na- 
ture. He reprefents great Things "with fuch 
Sublimity, and little ones with fuch Propriety, 
that he always makes the one admirable and 
the other pleafant. He is a perfect Mailer of 
all the lofty Graces of the figurative Style. Stra- 
bo, the excellent Geographer and Hiltorian, af- 
fures us tliat Homer has deferibed the Places and 
Countries of which he gives account with that 
Accuracy, that no Man can imagine who ha:? 
not feen them, and no Man but muft admire 
and be allonilhed that has. His Poems may 
jufUy be compared with that Shield of Divine 
.Wurkimuifhip, fo inimitably reprefented in the 

. . ■ cightccr.tli 
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eighteenth Book of the Iliad \ you have there ex^ 
adc Images of all the Aftions of War and Em- 
ployments of Peace, and are entertained with 
the delightful View of the Univerfe. Homer 
all the Beauties of every Dialeft and Style, feat- 
ter’d through his Writings; he is fcarce inferior 
to any other Poet, in the Poets own Way and 
Excellenc)', but excels all others in Force and 
Comprehenfion of Genius, Elevation of Fancy, 
and immenfe Copioufnefs ' of Invention. Such 
a Sovereignty of Genius reigns all over his 
Works, that the Ancients efteemed and ad- 
mired him as the great High Prieft of Nature, 
who was admitted into her inmoft Choir, and 
acquainted with her moft folemn Myfteries. 
T'he learned Grotius amazed at the extent of his 
Wit, the greatnefs of his Knowledge, the pro- 
foundnefs of his I'houghts and Maxims, and the 
fublimity of his Comparifons, has given him a 
very great Elogium, for he has not ftuck to 
compare one of the greateft Prophets, I mean 
Ezekiel, with this noble Poet. He excelled, 
fays he, in Wit and Elocution, infomuch that 
laying afide the Gift of Prophecy which is above 
Comparifon, he may worthily be compared to 
Homer, for his fprightly I'houghts, noble Com- 
parifons, ‘mighty Knowledge in feveral things, 
particularly in Architedlure. 

He has wonderfully found the way to raife 
his Poetry by the force of Harmony, mixing 
them artificially together, and fupporting them 
witli we*ll-founding Particles, and with lofty 
or graceful Epithets which cover all that’s dif- 
agreable in them. This he has wonderfully 
performed above all in reckoning up the Ships 
at the eird of the fecond Book. Dionyfius Halt- 

carnajpus 
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tarna^eui "has made tliis appear by tranfcribing^ * 
the eight firft Vcrfcs of that Lift as a Pattern of 
t)ie reff, and fliewing that all thofe Names of 
Places have in themfelves neither Beauty nor 
Grace, but that Homer has found out tite lecret 
to make them very beautiful and lofty. We 
need read thofe Verfes only in the Original, and 
(liall be amazed at their Magnificence. 

Poetry is like Mufick, which can bring under its 
Command, and reduce to Harmony the moft 
difagreeable and unharmonious Sounds ; all 
things fubmit to it, and concur to work the Lf- 
fcchs it injoins. 

He had likewife the Art, by mixing of harfti, 
coaife and common Terms witli other more 
flowing and polite, to make a middle Compo- 
fition between the auftere and harfh, and the 
graceful or florid ; and by that means he wonder- 
fully mixes Art and Nature, Paflion and Man- 
ners j as Dionyjius Halicarnajfeus has well expref- 
fed it. Whatloever Place we pitch upon in this 
Poet, fays that excellent Critick, we fhall find 
him perfciftly diverfified by thefe two forts of 
Fluency and Harmony. This happy Compofition 
has given Homer fuch Vigour and fuch Charms 
as no Man yet could ever come near ; and what 
is wonderful, is, that no Part is labour’d or 
forced : All flows from its Spring, and there is 
every where fuch a pleafing Eafinefs, as if the 
whole Poem had been continually dictated t(i 
Homer by the Mufe he invokes. 

’77r faid that Homer matchlefs in his Art 
Stole Venus’ Girdle to engage the Heart. 

His Works indeed vaji Treafures do unfold^ 

And wloatfoe'cr he touches turn to Gold, 

' Al! 
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ytll if: his Hands veiv Beauty does acquire^ 

He always pleafes^ and can neves’ 

^ happy JVarmth he every where rtiay boojlt 
Hot is he in too long DigreJJions lojl •’ 

His V erf es without Rule a Method find-) 

Jnd of themfclves appear in Order joind. 
jUI without ‘Trouble anfwers his Intetsty 
Each Syllable is tendinsr to thl Event. 

Let his Exanrple your Endeavours ratfe, 

Lo love Ins IVrithws is a kind of Praife^ _ 

BoileazCs Art of Poetry- 

Homer v^-is certainly the Father of poetical 
Didtion, he was the firft who taught that Lart- 
guage of the Gods to Men. His Fxprcfiion i9 
like the Colouring of feme great Mailers whicfl 
di!co\ ers itfclf to be laid on boldly and 
cuted with Rapidity. It is indeed the {irongeii 
and moil glowing imaginable,, and touch’d tvith 
the greatdl Spirit. Ariflotle had reafon to fay 
he was the only Poet who had found out living 
Words \ there are in him more daring Figures 
and Metaphors than in any good Author what- 
ever. An Arrow is impatient to be on the Wing, 
a Weapon thirjis to drink the Blood of un 
Enemy. Yet his Exprdlion is never too big 
for the Senfe, but juftly great in proportion to 
it. ’Tis the Sentiment that fwells and fills out 
the Didlion, which rifes with it and forms it 
Helf about it. 

To throw his- Language the more out of 
Profe, he feems to have affedlcd the Cotnpound 
Epithets. 'This was a fort of Compofition pe- 
culiarly proper to Poetry, not only as it heigh- 
ten’d the Diction, but as it aflilted and filled 
tlie Numbers witli greater Sound and Pomp, 

and 
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ajad likewife conduced in fome mcafure to fill 
up die Images. He was not fatisfied with his 
Language as he found it fettled in any One part 
of Gret:ce, but fearch’d thro’ its diftering Dia- 
lects v/ith this particular View, to beautify and 
perfect his Numbers. He confidered thefe as 
tliey had a greater Mixture of Vowels and 
Confonants, and accordingly employ’d them as 
the Verfe required either a greater Smooth’nefs 
or Strength- What he moft affeCted was the 
Jonicf which has a peculiar Sweetnefs from its 
never ufing Contractions, and from its Cuftom 
of rcfolving the Dipthongs into two Syllables, 
fo as to make the Words open themfeives with 
a more fpreading and fonorous Fluency. With 
this he mingled the Attic Contractions, the 
broader Doric, and the feeble /Eolic, which 
often rejects its Afperate,' ox takes off’ its Accent •, 
and compleated this Variety by altering fome 
Letters with the Licence of Poetry. Thus his 
Meafures, inftead of being Fetters to his Senfe, 
were always in readinels to run along v/itli die 
Warmth of his Rapture, .and even to give a 
farther Reprefentation of his Notions in the 
Correfpondence of their Sounds to v/hat they 
fignified. Out of all thefe he has derived that 
Harmony which makes us confefs that he had 
not only the richeft Head, but the hneff Ear in 
the World. 

He had many of his FiCHons, fays Gale, 
from fome real Scripture-Tradition which he ga- 
dier’d up whilft he was m’ ALgypt, and which we 
may colleCl from his Style and the Affinity of 
many of his Expreffions widi the Scripture Lan- 
guage. It cannot be doubted (fays Sir JValter 
Raleigh) but that Hotner had read over all the 

Rooks 
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Books of Mofcs^ as appears evidently from many 
Places ftolen from thence Word for Word. . 

HoMer, fays JViU'tam T'emple-, was with- 
out doubt the moft univcrfal Genius that h^ 
been known in the World, and Virgil the molt 
accomplifli’d. To the firjl muft be allowed the 
moft fertile Invention, the richeft Vein, the moft 
general Knowledge, and die moft lively hx~ 
prcfTions. To the Idjl the nobleft Ideas, the 
jufteft Inftitutlon, the wifeft Conduct and the 
choiceft Elocution. To fneak in the Painters 
Terms, we find in the Works of Homer the moft 
Spirit, Force and Life^ in thofe of VirgiU 
beft Def^n, the trueft Proportions, and the 
greateft Grace. The Colouring of both feems 
equal, and indeed in both is admirable. Homer 
had more Fire and Rapture, Vhgil more Light 
and Sweetnefs ; or at leaft the poetical F'ire was 
more raging in the one, but clearer in the other j 
which makes the firft more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable. The Ore was richer 
in the one, but in the other more refined, and 
better allayed to make up excellent Work. 
Upon the whole, fays Temple, I think it muft 
be confefied that Homer was of the two, and 
perhaps of all others the vafteft, the fublimeft, 
and the moft wonderful Genius j and that he 
has been generally fo efteemed, there cannot be. 
a greater Teftimony given than what has been 
by fome obferved, that not only the greateft 
Mafters have found the beft and trueft Principles 
of all their Sciences or Arts ; but that the 
nobleft Nations have derived from them the 
Original of their feveral Races, though it be 
hardly yet agreed whether his Story be true or 
Xidlion. In fljort, thefe two immortal Poets 

• - muft 
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muft be allowed to have fo much excelled in 
their Kinds, as to have exceeded all Compari- 
fon, to have even extinguiftied Emulation, and 
in a manner confined true Poetry, not only to 
their two Languages, but to their very. Perfons. 

JuJi as a Changeling feems below the reji 
Of Men f or rather is a two-legg'd Beajl ; 

So thefe Gigantick Souls amaodd we find 
As much above the rejl of Human Kind. 

Nature’s whole Strength united ! Endlefs Fame 
And univerfal Shouts attend their Name. 

Mulgr. Ellay on Poetn\ 
It is almoft incredible to what an height 
the Idea of Veneration the Ancients paid to 
Homer will arife. Sparta and Macedon con- 
fidcr’d him moft in . refpedl of his warlike Spirit ; 
Athens and dEgypt with regard to his Poetry 
and Learning. His Works which from the 
beginning paffed for excellent Poetry, grew to 
he Hiftory and Geography j they role to be a 
Magazine of Sciences, and were exalted into a 
Scheme of Religion. From him the Poets drew 
their Infpirations, the . Criticks their Rules, 
and the Philofophers a Defence of their Opi- 
nions. They inftituted Games for him, dedi- 
cated Statues, ere£bed Temples, as at Smyrna^ 
Chios and Alexandria ; and AElian tells us, that 
when the Argives facrificed with their Guefts 
they ufed to invoke the Prefence of Apollo and 
Homer together. Ptolemy Philopater raifed a 
Temple to his Honour, eredled a fair Image of 
him, and placed about the Image thofe Cities 
which contended for the place of his Birth. 
AElian informs us further, that Galaton the Pain- 
ter had drawn Homtr vomiting, and the reft of 
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the Poets licking it up, fignifyliig that they <le- 
ri\cil all iliat they haul from him. yirgil vi'as 
iifed to fay, it had been eafier to have wrefred 
Hercules' Club from him than to flcal a VerJe 
from Homer by w'^ay of Imitation. Arcefilaus 
the Plulofopher never failed to read fome Pafihge 
of this Poet Night and Morning, .and always, 
faid when Jie took up his Book, he was going to 
his lyiijirefs. His Poems not only diverted the- 
Mind, liut h.ave in all Ages pleafed the Eye ; 
the •'ablcft Painters, and tlie mod celebrated Sta- 
tuaries have drawn from tl'.encc the Arguments 
and Ddigns of their noblelt Works ; th.ey have 
been the greateft Ornaments of Temples and 
Palaces. Vitruvius reckons the Eights of Trcy^ 
and the JVandring of Ulyjfes among the Subjects 
ufuaily painted in Galleries and Poitico’s. 
Hiero caufed all the Fable of the Iliad to he re- 
prefented on the flooring of his Ship in inlaid 
Work. Francis the b ird, fays Adirs. Dacier, 
took frorn the OdyJJ'ey the Ornaments of one of 
the Galleries at Fontainlleau. Antiquity al-. 
ways takes notice of certain Bowls or Cups, of 
great Value, which they call’d Scyphos Homericos, 
Homer's Bowls, becaufe there were fome Stories 
taken out of his Poems, or feveral of his Verfes 
engraven on them. Abro was paflionately fond 
of them, as Suetonius informs us. There would be 
no end of being particular upon this Subjedf. 

HoMJza with his wonderful Accompliduncnts, 
and his inimitable Excellencies, could not fecure 
his Memory from Detraction and Envy. Adon- 
Ijcur Pcrrfiult aHinns confidently, there never 
was any fuch Perfon in the Vvorld. He fays' 
tliat the two Poems, the Iliad and the Odyfey, are. 
nothing but a Collection of many little Pieces 
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by feveral Hands joined all together in a Body. 
The Siege of Troy being the general Subiedl: of 
the Poets in the Times when it is pretended he 
lived, there came out commonly twenty or 
thirty Poems on that Aflion every Year, and 
the Man that made the beft Verfes gained the 
Prize. At laft there happened to be fome fort of 
Men in the World, who took a fancy to join the 
beft of thefe Pieces together, and accordingly 
putting them into fome Order and Method, they 
formed the I/iad and the Odyjfiy. This is a 
hold Opinion, and defervedly exploded. 

Others will allow Homer to have written the 
feveral Parts that make up thofe two Poems ; 
but he writ them, fay they, without any View or 
Defign ; his Poems are loofe independent Pieces, 
tacked together, and were originally no more 
than fo many Songs and Ballads upon the Gods 
and Heroes, and the Siege of Troy. This No- 
tion is ridiculous : It would be ftrange that 
Ar'ijiotle fhould form his Rules on Homer’s 
Poems, and that Virgil fliould build his /Eneid 
upon the Model of the Iliad and the Odyjfes^ 
and that Horace fhould propofc Homer for the 
Standiu'd of Epic Writing with this Teftimony, 
that he never undertook any thing inconftderate- 
ly, nor ever made any foolifh Attempts, if this 
celebrated Poet had not formed his W^orks upon a 
regular Scheme and Intention, and carried them 
cm defignedly with Regularity and Method from 
the Beginning to the End. 

Some again attack him as a Plagiary, and 
charge him with collecting and publiftiing the 
VV^’orks of thofe who writ before him. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that there was one Daphne, the 
Daughter .of Txrefias, who from her Infpirations 
‘ V'oL. I. 'C obtained 
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obtained the Title of a Sibyl \ ftie had a very 
extraordinary Genius, and being made a Prieft- 
efs at Delphos^ wrote Oracles with wonderful 
Elegance, which Homer fought for and adorned 
his Poems with feveral of her Verfes. Ptolemaus 
Ephejiio relates, that there was before Homer a 
Woman of Memphis called Phantafta^ who writ 
of the Wars of Troy^ and the Wandrings of 
Ulyffes. Now Horner arriving at Memphis^ where 
Ihc had laid up her Worl«, and getting ac- 
quainted with Phanitas, whofe Bufinels it was 
to copy the facred Writings, he obtained a fight 
of thefe, and followed entirely the Scheme flie 
liad drawn. But this is a wild Story, which 
fpeaks of an Egyptian Woman with a Greek 
Name, and who was never heard of but upon 
this account. Clemens Alexandrinus aflerts, that 
he has taken feveral Verfes, word for word, 
out of Orpheus de - extinilo Baccho. There are 
other malicious Relations to be met with, which 
dcfcrve no Credit, and therefore fhall not be 
mentioned. 

The Writings of Honur have been racked 
and tortured for Obje£lions : His Narrations, 
fiws Sfoliger, are tedious, his Thoughts and 
Notions are too effeminate and vulgar, they 
have fo little of Senfe or Force in them, that 
he f^s they would fcarce affedl: his Scullion. 
His Epithets are cold, flat, childifh and unfea- 
fonable ; he is too full of Digreffions and infipid 
Dialogues, he has invented filthy and abomi- 
nable Stories concerning the Gods. His Repre- 
fentations of the Deities are grofs, and the Man* 
ners of his Heroes vicious and imperfedf. He 
talks coarfely of Pots and Caldrons, of Blood, 
Fat, Entrails. We find Princes fleajng of Beaffs 
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and roafting them : We hear VljJJes boafling of 
being the heft Cook in the World, and challeng- 
ing any Man to cut Meat, to fer\'e Wine, or to 
make a Fire with him. And we fee Achilles 
trying -his Faculty at the fame Employment. 
Thefe, and other Cenfures equally trifling, are to 
be met with, which are eafily anfwer’d, by obferv- 
ing only, that when we are reading Horner^ we 
are reading the mofl ancient Author in the Hea- 
then World. We are taking a View of Nature 
in her Ample Drefs, in Oppofition to the Luxury 
of fucceeding Ages ; we are ftepping almoft three 
Thoufand Years back into the remotefl Antiqui- 
ty, and entertaining ourfelves with a clear and 
furprifirtg Vifion of Things no where elfe to be 
found, the only authentick Picture of the ancient 
World. 

It is certain, the divine Plato banifhed the 
Writings of Homer out of his Commonwealth, 
which I'ome would fix as a Blemifh upon the Poet’s 
Reputation. The Realon, fays B la ckwall.,'wh.Y Plato 
would not admit the^ Poems of Homer to be in 
the Hands of the Subjects of that Government, 
was, becaufe he did not efleem ordinary Men ca- 
pable Readers of them. They would be apt to per- 
vert his Meanings and have wrongNotions of God 
and Religion, by taking his bold and beautiful Alle- 
gories in a literal Senfe. Plato frequently declares 
that he loves and admires him as the befl, the 
mofl pleafant, and the divinefl of all the Poets, 
and fludioufly imitates his figurative and myfli- 
cal Way of writing. Tho’ he forbad his Works 
to be read in publick, yet he would never be ' 
without them in his Clofet. Tho’ the Philofo- 
pher pretends, tliat for Reafons of State he muft 
remove him out of his City, yet he declares he 

C 2 would 
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would treat him with all poffible Refpeft while 
he ftaid, and difmifs him laden with Prefents, and 
adorned with Garlands, as the Priefts and Sup- 
plicants of their Gods ufed to be) by which Mark 
of Honour, wherever he came, Men might be 
warned, and induced to efteem his Perfon facred, 
and receive him with due Veneration. 

The moft memorable Enemy to the Merits of 
Homer was Zoilus^ a fnarling Critick, who fre- 
quented the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus'KXn^ 
of Egypt, a great Ehcourager of learned Men. 
This Fellow wrote ill-natur’d Notes upon the 
Writings of this Poet, but received no Encou- 
ragement from the Egyptian Prince. He foon 
became univerfally hated, and at length died 
miferably ; fotne fay he was ftoned, others that 
he was burnt to Death, and others that he was 
crucified by Ptolemy, for a Crime that deferved 
that Punimment. ' 



Editions of HOMER. 

Grace Typis ElcgantiJpmU cum aliis Poetis Heroiei 

Carminis, . apud H. Steph. 1566. Folio. 

Gr. itf Lat, cum Scholiis Gratis (s Notis V ariorum, 
curanii Jof. Barnes, zvol. Cantabr. 1711. 

Gr. Lat. cum nova Verjione, ^ Notis Sara. 
Clarke, D. D. aval. 4to. 

If this Edition had the Greek Schn/ia, it would 
be much preferable to that of Mr Barnes. 

Gr. id Lat. (fine Scholiis) curante Steph. Berglero, 
2 vol% liino. 
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T H E Lives of few Perfons are confounded 
with fo many Uncertainties and fabulous 
Relations, as thofe of Hejiod and Homer', for 
which rcaibn, what may poflibly be true, is 
fometimes as much difputed as the romantic 
part of their Stories. The firft has been more 
fortunate than the other, in furnifhing us from 
his Writings with fome Circumftances of his 
Life and Family, as the Condition of his Father, 
tlie Place of his Birth, and the Extent of his 
T ravels ; and he has put it out of difpute, tho* 
he has not fixed the Period, that he was one of the 
earlieft Writers of whom we have any Account. 

He tells us in the fecond Book of his JVofks 
and Days, that his Father was an Inhabitant of 
Cuma, in one of the Molian Ifles now called Faio 
Nova, about thirty fix Miles North of Smyrna ; 
from hence he removed to Afcra, a pitiful ViL 
lage in Bceotia at the foot of Mount Helicon, 
which was doubtlefs the Place where Hefiod was 
born, and fo frequently gives him the Name of 
Aferaus j tho’ Suidas, Fabricius, and others fay 
he was of Cuma. He feems himfelf, and not 
undefignedly, to have prevented any Miftake a- 
bout his Country ; he tells us pofitively in the 
fame Book, he never was but once at Sea, and 
that in a Voyage from Aults, a Sea-Port iri 
' . - C 3 Bceotia, 
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Bceotioy to the Idand Eubaa, This connected 
with the former Paflage of his Father failing 
from Cuma to Bceotia^ will leave us no doubt 
cojicerning his Country. He thus addrcfles his 
Brother Perfes with the Account of their Fa- 
ther’s firft Seat, and his Remove. 

"eivvif f/usr ri irx'mp, &c. 

So our poor Father toifd his Hours away-, 

Careful to Uve ht the unhappy Day. 

He, foolijh Perfes, fpent no Time in vain. 

But fed Misfortunes thrd the watry Plain. 

He from iFolian Cuma th' Ocean paf s' d. 

Here in his fable Bark arriv'd at lafl. 

Not far from Helicon he fix'd his Race 
In Afera’j Village ; miferahle Place / 

How comfortlefs the IVinter-Seafon there ! 

And chearlefs, Afcra, is thy Summer Air ! 

O Perfes may'fl thou ne'er forget thy Sire, 

But let thy Breaji his good Example fire. 



The Names of his Father and Mother tve 
muft learn from fome other Intelligence, and 
Suidas tells, us they were Dius and Pyeimene. 
Of what Quality his Father was, we are not ve- 
ry certain; that he was driven from Cuma to 
Afcra by Misfortimes, we have the Teftimony 
c'f Hefiod. His Fatlier feemed to have profpered 
better at Afcra then he did in his own Country ; 
yet Hefiod could arrive at no higher Fortune than 
keeping of Sheep on the Top of Mount Helicon. 
Here the Mufes met with him, and enter’d him 
into their Service. 

“A I VO mS'’ Ac. 



E'er while as they the Shepherd Swain behold 
Feeding beneath the facred Mount his Fold, 



With 
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JP^ithLove of charming Song his Breaft they fir’ 
There me the heavenly Mufes firji in/ph’d.. 

There when the Maids of Jove the Silence brohe^ 

To Hefiod thus the Shepherd Swain they /poke. 

Shepherds attend your Happinefs^ who place 
In Gluttony alone the Swain’s Difgrace j 
Strict to your Duty in the Fields you keep.. 

There vigilant by Night to watch your Sheep ; 

Attend ye Swains on whom the Mufes call., 

Regard the Honour not bejiowd on all : 

’Tis ours to fpeak the Truth in Language plain. 

Or give the Face of Truth to what we feign. 

So fpoke the Maids of]o\t, the f acred Nine, 

And pluckt the Sceptre from the Tree divine. 

To me the Branch they gave, with Look fcrene 
The Laurel Enfign never fading green : 

1 took the Gift with holy Raptures fir’d. 

My JVords flow fweeter, and my Soul s infpir’d. 
Before my Eyes appear the various Scene, 

Of all that is to come, and what has been : 

Ale have the Mufes chafe their Bard to grace. 

To celebrate the blefs’d immortal Race. 

To them the Honours of my Verfe belong. 

To them J firfl and laji dfvote the Song. 

This is no more ilian a poetical Piece of 
Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a whole Dia- 
logue J Ovid feems to have the fame Opinion of 
it "in the beginning of his Art of Love. To prove 
that he intended to be fincere, and fpeak nothing 
but Truth, he fays, 

Nec mihi funt vifa Clio, CUufque Sorores, 

Servanti pecudes vallibus, Afcra, tuis. 

Nor Clio, nor his Sifters have I feen. 

As Hefiod faw them in the lhady Green. 

C 4 ViRCin 
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Virgil had more refpe*Sl for this Poet, to 
whom he was fo much obliged, and whofe Pat- 
tern he propofed to imitate in his Georgicks-y 
and only turning the Laurel Rod into a Set of 
P aji oral Reeds i he takes occafion to pafs the high«ft 
Compliment in the World upon Heftod. 

Hos tibi dant CalamoSy en accipe, MufeCy 
Afcreso quos ante feni^ quibus ille folebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere Montlbus Ornos. 

Thefe Reeds the, Mufes to your Lips commend, 
'I'he fame they lent their old Afcraan Friend j 
By whom infpir’d, defcending Trees they led 
'J'o mix in Chorus with the Flocks he fed. 

Upon the Death of the Father, who left fome 
Fortune behind him, the Eftate ought to have been 
equally divided between the two Brothers Hefiod 
and PerfeSy but upon the Divifion Perfes de- 
frauded him by corrupting his Judges. He was 
fo far from being provok’d to any Refentment 
by this Injuftice, that he expfefled a Concern 
for thofe poor miftaken Mortals, who placed 
their Happinefs in Riches only, even at the Ex- 
pence of their Virtue. He lets us know that he 
was not only above Want, but capable of aflifting 
his Brother in time of Need, which he often did 
after the ill Ufage he had received from him. 

The laft PalTage he mentions relating to him- 
felf, is his Conqueft in a poetical Contention* 
jlmphldamas King of Eubesa had inftituted fune- 
ral Games in honour of his own Memory, which 
his Sons afterwards Taw performed j Hefiod here 
was a Competitor for the Prize in Poetry, a 
T'ripod, which he won, and, as he tells us hlm- 
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felf, Confecrated to the Mufes. Plutarch in his 
Banquet of the Seven Wife Men, makes Perian- 
der give an Account of the poetical Contention 
at Chalcis, in which Hefiod and Homer are made 
Antagonifts ; the firft was Conqueror, who re- 
ceived a T ripod for his Viftory, which he dedi- 
cated to the Mufes with this Infcription. 

• 

This Heflod vows to th* Heliconian Nine, 

In Chalcis won from Homer the Divine. « 

See. 

Gyraldus in his Life of Hefiod informs 
us, that he and Homer fung in Delos to the Ho- 
nour of Apollo. 

, *£r 

Homer and I in Delos fung our Lays, 

There firji we fung and to ApoUo’r Praife ; 

New was the V ^rfe in which we then begun 
In honour to the God Latona’j Son, 

We are told that Philip of Macedon and his 
Son Alexander had a Difpute upon this Subject . 

The Prince declared in favour of Homer -, his 
Father tells him the Prize had been given a- 
gainft him to Hefiod, and a(ks him whether he 
had never feen the Verfes Hefiod inferib’d 
Upon the Tripos, and dedicated to the Mufes 
on Mount Helicon? Alexander allows it, and 
fays, that Hefiod might well get the better, 
when Kings were not the Judges, but ignorant 
Plowmen and Ruftieks. The Remirk of Cleo^ 
menes the Spartan bears fome Refemblance to 
this, who obferves that Hamer was the Poet of 
C 5 the 
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the Lacademonians, and Hefiod of the Hot a or 
the Slaves, becaufe the firft taught the Art of 
War, and the other the Art of Hufbaiidry. 
The Authority of thefe Relations is queftioned 
hy learned Men, efpecially by fuch who will not 
allow thefe two great Poets to have been Con- 
temporaries, but place Hefiod between thirty 
and forty Years the older of the two. 

Hesiod having enter’d* himfelf in the fervice of 
the Mufes left off the Paftoral Life, and applied 
himfelf to the Study of Arts and Learning. In 
the latter part of his Life he removed to Locrisy 
a Town near the fame Diftance from Mount 
Parnajfus^ as Jfcra was from Helicon. Gyral- 
dus and others tell us he left a 5on and a Daugh- 
ter, and that his Son was Steftchorus the Poet j 
but this wants better Confirmation than we have 
of it. It is agreed by all, that he lived to a very 
advanced Age. 

The Story of his Death as told by Solon, in 
Plutarch’s Banquet of the Seven Wife Men, is 
very remarkable. The Man with whom Hefiod 
lived at Locris, a Milefian born, ravifhed a Maid 
in the fame Houfe. Hefiod, dio’ intirely igno- 
rant of the Fa6t, was maliciouily accuiM as an 
Accomplice to her Brothers, who barbaroufly 
murder’d him with his Companion, whofe Name 
was Troilus, and thro wed their Bodies into the 
Sea. The Body of Troilus was call on a Rock, 
which retains the Name of Troilus from that 
Accident. The Body of Hefiod was received by 
a Shoal of Dolphins as foon as it was thrown into 
the Water, and carried to the City of Molicrioy. 
near the Promontory Rhton ; near which Place 
the Locrians then held a folemn Feaft, the fame 
which is at this Time celebrated with fo mneh. 

Pomp. 
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Pomp. When they faw a floating Carcafs, they 
ran with Aftonifhment to the Shore, and find- 
ing it to be the Body of Heftod^ nev/ly flain, 
they refolved, as they thought themfelves oblig’d, 
to detedt the Murderers of a Perfon they fo much 
honoured. When they had found out the 
Wretches that committed the Murder, they 
plunged them alive into the Sea, and afterwards 
deftroyed their Houfes. The Remains of He- 
fiod were depofited in Nemea.y and his Tomb is 
unknown to moft Strangers ; the reafon of its 
being concealed was becaufe of the Orchomenians^ 

^ who had a Defign, founded on the Advice of an 
Oracle, to fteal his Remains from thence, and 
to bury them in their own Country. ITis Ac- 
count of the Oracle here mentioned by Plutarch 
is related by Paufanias in his Bceotics. He tells 
us, the Orchomenians were advifed by the Oracle 
to bring the Bones of Heftod into their Country, 
as the only means to drive away a Peftilence 
which raged among them. They obeyed the 
Oracle, found the Bones, and Drought them 
home. Tzetxes faj s, they ereefed a Tomb over 
him, with an infeription to this Purpofe on it ; 

Hefrod, thy Birth is barren Afera’j Boajl, 

Thy dead Re?nains now grace the Minyan Coaji. 

Thy Honours to meridian Glory rife. 

Grateful thy Name ta all the Good and JVife, 

We have the Knowledge of fome few Monu- 
ments, which were framed in honour to this 
great and ancient Poet. Paufanias, in his Boeo- 
tics, informs us, that his Countrymen the Boeo- 
tians erefted to his Memory an Image with a 
Harp in his Hand 3 the fame Author telk us irt 
, - C 6 another 
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another Place, there was likewife a Statue of 
in the Temple of yupiter Olymplcus. Ful- 
, liiis Ui/tnuif and Boi£arcLi in his Antiquities, 
have exhibited a Breaft with a Head, a Trunk 
without a Head, and a Gem of him ; and Ur- 
ft'ius fays, there is a Statue of Brafs of him in. 
the publick College at Coriftaritinople ; the onljr 
Original Monument of him befides now remain- 
ing, or at lead known, is a Marble Bufto in tlie- 
Pcnibroke Colle£lion at Wilton. 

The Fheogeny^ and Works and Days,- are tlie 
only undoubted Pieces of our Poet now extant ; 
though ’tis fuppofed that thefe Poems have not 
defeended perfect and finiflied to the prefentTimes.. 

The Theogony^ or Generation of the Gods, Fabri- 
(ius puts out of difpute to be the Work of He- 
fiod'f nor is it doubted, fays he,, that Pythagoras. 
took it for his, who being come down to Hell^ 
feigned he faw the Soul of Hefiod tied with Chains 
to a Brafs Pillar, and that of Homer hung to a 
Tree, both expofed to the Biting of Serpents, in " 
punifliment for what they had written concern- 
ing the Nature of the Gods. This, doubtlefs, is 
the Poem that gave Herodotus occafion to fay, 
that Hefiod with Homer was the firll: who iit- 
troduced a Fheogony among the Grecians, the 
firft who gave Names to the Gods, alcribed to 
them Honours and Arts, giving prrdcular De- 
feriptions of their Perfons.. The epta, or 
Works of Hefiod, Plutarch aflures us, were ufed 
to be fung to the Harp; Maniliusy whom Mr. 
Creech has evidently proved to be an Author, 
of the Auguflan Age,, in the fecond Book of his 
Aftronomy, takes notice in his Commendation of 
this Poem and his Writing, that thofe two Poems 
were the oply remaining Pieces Qf in the 

Reign^ 
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Reign of Augujlus. Mantlius gives this extra- 
ordinary Account of them, and of their Author. 

Hejiodus memorat, &c. ^ 

Hefiod fings the Gods immortal Race, 

He fings how Chaoi bore the earthy Mafs j 
How Light from Darknels ftruck did Beams 
difplay. 

And Infant Stars firft ftagger’d in their way. 

How Name of Brother veil’d a Hufband’s Love, 
And Juno bore unaided by her "Jove. 

How twice-born Bacchus burft the Thund’rer’a 
Thigh, 

And all the Gods that wander through the Sky. 
Hence he to Fields defcends, manures the Soil, 
Inftrudls the Plowman, and rewards his Toil. 

He fings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hills 
Delight; how both with vaftincreafe the Olive fills. 
How foreign Grafts th’ Adulterous Stock receives. 
Bears ftranger Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves ; 
An ufeful Work when Peace and Plenty reign. 
And Art joins Nature to improve the Plain. 

There is a Poem afcribed to Hejiod^ and com- 
monly printed with the other two, under the 
Title of The Shield of Hercules, which has not 
one convincing Argumeiit in its favour, by which 
we may pofitively declare it a genuine Work. 
Arijiophanes the Grammarian fuppofes it to be 
fjjurious, and that it is an Imitation of the Shield 
. of Achilles in Homer. Of the other Labours of 
this Poet, we fee nothing but the Titles remaining, 
except fome Fragments preferved by 'Paufanias, 
Plutarch.^ and Polybius.^ who gloried as much in 
refcuing aVerfe from the Ruins of Time, as a 
Pfuxce in a Vii^ory over his moft powerful 

Enemy. 
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Enemy. We are told that Hejiod compofed fome 
other Works, of which we have not even the 
Tides. We are afliired from divers PalTages in 
that he wrote of the Virtues of Herbs ^ 
as in the beginning of his Works and Days 
he fpealcs of the Wholefomnefs of Mallows, 
and the Daffadil, or Afphadelos ; ^dntilian, 
in his fifth Book, denies the Fables of Mfop 
to be originally written by him, but fays die 
firft Author of them was Hejiod ; and Plutarch 
informs us, that Mfop was his Difciple j but no- 
thing certain can be determined upon this Sub- 
jea. 

This Greek Poet, with all his Excellencies, 
notvvithftanding the Sweetnefs and eafy Plain- 
nefe of his Stile, the Pleafantnefs of his Fables, 
and the ftria Virtue and Morality of his Pre- 
cepts, has met with coarfe Treatment from Men 
of Note, who have defcanted upon his Writings : 
Le Fevre remarks, that in his Poem of Workt 
and Days, he has afted like our Almanack- 
Makers, who diftinguifti between fortunate 
and unfortunate Days, and that this Piece upon 
the whole is not much to be valued. Fives 
fpeaking of his Theogony fays. It is of fome ufe 
for the undcrftanding of the Poets, but in other 
refpedts it is good for nothing, ^lintilian gives 
him the Palm only in rnedio genere dicendi, in the 
middle Stile, not conlidering that his Subjects 
obliged him to rife no higlier. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus takes notice of feveral VeHes ftolen ver- 
hatim by Heftod out of Mufaus the Poet \ and 
Gale, in his Court of the Gentiles, afliires us, that 
Heftod received fome of his choiceft Traditions 
from the Scriptures, if not immediately, yet 
originally, as will appear probable to any one 

who 
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who will take the trouble to draw up the Pa- 
rallel. 

But notw’ithftanding the Severity of thelb 
^ Ccnfures, , Hefiod has the Current of learned and 
judicious Criticifin in his favour. Heinjlus in the 
Preface to his Edition of this Poet remarks, that 
among all the Poets, he fcarce knew any but Ho- 
mer and Hefiod who underflood how to reprefent 
Nature in her true native Drels : Which, fays 
he, is infinitely to be preferred before all thofe 
aitful Ways that were ufed in After-times. 
He proceeds to jtell us, that which to him feem- 
ed the moft . wonderful was, that Nature had 
both begun and perfedled at the fame time her 
Work, in thefe two Perfons, whom for that very 
reafon he makes no fcruple to call Divine ; ad- 
ding, that Nature had in both thefe Authors 
exhibited to us a full and perfect Idea of all hu- 
man Virtue. 

Xh E learned Borrichius remarks, that HefoeTs 
Poem, call’d Works and Days, was writ with fo 
much Prudence, that even at this Day the read- 
ing of it may be of weat Ufe to all fiich as ap- 
ply themfelves to Aloral Philofophy, to Policy, 
to GEconomy, to Marine Affairs, and to Huf- 
bandry ; and as for his Hseogony, or Generation 
of the Gods, he obferves, ^at we may learn 
much more hy that Piece, than the Title feems 
to import ; unce thofe that are citrious in find- 
ing out the Nature of Things, difeover under 
the Covert of thefe Fables, natural Truths, and 
wholefome Maxims, drawn from the deepefl Phi- 
lofophy. Paterculus fliles him a Poet of a moft 
curious Fancy, one famous and diftinguifhed for 
the Sweetnefs of his Verfe, moft defirous of his 
own Peace and Quiet. 

But . 
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' But Virgil com'pleats the Chara£ter of 'Hejiod'y 
he frequently mentions him with Honour, and 
follows him as his great Example, particularly 
thus, 

Afcrecumque cano Romana per oppida Carmen, 
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T his excellent Poetefs, who enjoyed the Tides 
of the Ninth Lyrick, and the Tenth Mufe., 
was aNative of Mitylene.yXhe. Capital of the Molian 
Cities in the Ifland of Lejbos. Her Mother’s 
Name was C/m, but who was her Father is un- 
certain, there being no lefe than eight Perfons 
contending for that Honour in Suidas ; the moil 
received Opinion decides in favour of Scamandro- 
nymus. She flourifhed, according to about 

the forty-fecond Olympiad, and was Contem- 
porary with Pittacus, Tyrant of Alitylene, and 
according to die common Account one of the 
feven renowned Sages of Greece. She had the 
Acquaintance of the two famous Poets, Steftcho- 
rus and Alcaus. The laft of thefe is faid to 
have been her Suitor, and a Rebuke which fhe 
gave him, is ftill extant in Arijiotle. He in- 
forms us, that Alceeus one Day accofting Sap-^ 
pho, and telling her he had fomething to fay to 
her, but was alhamed to utter it : Was it any 
thing good, replied fhe, and not rather fome 
Difhonefty which you have conceived in your 
Mind, you would not be afhamed to difclofe it. 

Diphilus the Comick Poet, and Hermeftonax 
the Colophonian^ afTure us, that Anacreon ot Teas 
was alfo one of her Lovers ; but this Amour has 
been generally eft^enicd Wq repugnant to Chro- 
nology 
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nology to be admitted, and it muft ftill be con- 
ftder’d as fuch, notwithftanding Mr. Barnes^i 
learned Endeavours to prove the contrary. 

We have no Account by which we can judge 
of her Quality, whether me was of a Noble or 
Vulgar Extraction ; for though Strabo tells us, 
that her Brother Charaxus traded in Wines 
from Lejbos to Egypt ^ yet we can conclude no- 
thing from thence, for People of the beft Rank 
among the Ancients employed themfelves in 
Traffick, and frequently ufed it as a means to 
travel. Solon^ when in Egypt, defrayed his Ex- 
pences by Commerce, and Plato maintained him- 
ielf there by the Oils which he fold. Befides 
Charaxus, whom I mentioned, fhe had alfo two 
elder Brothers, Larychus and Eurygius. Lary~ 
thus fhe highly commended in her Verfes for 
his Virtue and Generofity, and particularly for 
his having diftributed Wine among the Mi- 
iylentans in the Prytanaum ; but Charaxus fhe 
as bitterly inveighed againft for the extrava- 
^nt Love he bore to a famous Courtezan called 
Khodope. ^ 

This Rhodope is reported to have been Fel- 
low-Slave with the celebrated Mfop, and to have 
built one of the Pyramids of Egypt. As fhe 
was once bathing in the Nile (for fhe was a 
Native of Naucratis, a City of Egypt ) an Eagle 
fnatch’d one of her Slippers out of the Hands 
of her Waiting-Woman, and carrying it to 
Memphis, where the King fat adminiftring Ju- 
ftice in a publick Place of the City, drop’d it 
in his Lap. I'he King was furprized at the 
Novelty of the Adventure, and being fmitten 
with the Beauty of the Slipper, immediately 
difpatch’d Mellengers over the Country, with 

Orders 
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Orders to bring him the Woman with whom 
they fhould find the Fellow of that Slipper : In 
fhort, Rhodope being found, was brought to the 
King, and made by him Queen of Egypt. 

To return to Sappho : She married one Cer^ . 
colus, a Gentleman of great Wealth and Power 
in the Ifle of Andros, by whom fhe had a Daugh- 
ter named Cleis ; but he leaidng her a Widow 
ver)' young, fhe would never endure any fecond 
Match ; not bearing to confine that Paffion 
to one Perfon, whidi as the Ancients tell us, 
was too violent in her to be reftrained even 
to one Sex. She had many b'emale b'avourites 
whom fhe lafcivioufly carefl'ed, Athis, Andro- 
mcda, Telefylla, Megara, and others. Upon the 
account of thefe Intimates, her Character fuf- 
fcrs much from the Charge of difhoneft and un- 
natural Pleafure ; it being a conftant Tradition 
that her Amorous Humour was not fatisfied 
with the Addrefles of Men, but that fhe was 
willing to have her IS^hlrefles as well, as her 
Gallants. 

But no one feems to have been the Ob- 
jedl of her Admiration, fb much as the lovely 
Phaon. He was at firft a kind of Ferryman, as 
is reported, and thence fabled to have carry’d 
yenus'Vi\xS\ a great deal of Care over the Stream 
in his Boat, and to have received from her as 
a Reward, the Favour of being the moft beau- 
tiful Man in the World. Sappho, it feems, had 
not Charms fufficient to fubdue this obdurate 
Lover. He withdrew from her Addrefles, and 
retired from Lejbos to Sicily. She took a Voy- 
age in purfuit of him, and there, upon that oc- 
calion, it is imagined fhe compofed her Hymn 
to VitiHs, Her DilappoLntmcnts in Love pr^ 
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duced fome of her fineft Pieces, particularly that 
delicate Epiftle which Ovid makes her write to her 
ungrateful Phaon^ the beft Thoughts of which, 
he is fuppofed to have borrowed from fome of 
•her Compofitions that are now loft. 

It is no wonder that the Charms of her 
Perfon made no Impreflion upon Phaons Heart, 
for it feems flie was a very plain Lady, and 
as fhe is commonly defcribed, of a very ordinary 
Stature, and of a brown Complexion. Ovid knew 
very well this Part of her CharaiSler, and he 
only had the Art to cxcufe it. 

Si mihi difficilis^ l:Sc. 

To me what Nature has in Charms deny’d, 

Is well by Wit’s more lafting Charms fupply’d ; 

I own my fliort Dimenfions j that they fuit 
Juft with my Verfe, and make with that two Foot. 
Tho’ ftiort of Stature, yet my Name extends 
To Heaven itfelf, and Earth’s remoteft Ends. 
Brown as I am ; an Ethiopian Dame 
Infpir’d young Perfeus with a generous Flame. 
White Doves will bill with thofe of fhining Jet, 
And the Green T urtle woo a fpeckled Mate : , 

If to no Charms thou wilt thy Heart refign. 

But fuch as merits, fuch as equals thine, 

By none alas, by none thou canft be mov’d, 

Phaon alone by Phaon muft be lov’d. 

Finding her Prayers ineffectual, and her 
dear Phaon inexorable, flie was tranfported with 
the Violence of her Paffion, and refolved to get 
rid of it at any rate. There was a Promontory 
in Acarnania called Leucate^ on the Top of which 
ftood a Temple dedicated to Apollo ; in this Tem- 
pL* it was ufual for defpairing Lovers to make 

their 
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Aelr Vows, and afterwards to caft diemfelves 
from the Precipice into the Sea ; for it was an 
eftablifhed Opinion, that all thofe who were - 
taken, up alive, would immediately find them- 
felves rid of their former Paffion. Sappho try’d. 
the Cure, but perifhed in the Experiment. Some 
write that fhe vfras the Inventrefs of tliis Cuftom ; 
but Strabo tells us, that thofe who underftood 
Antiquity better, reported one Cephalus firft 
made the defperate Leap from that fatal Pre- 
cipice called the Lovers Leap. Ovid introduces 
Sappho as advifed to this Remedy by the Vifion 
of a Sea-Nymph, of which fhe fent the follow- ' 
ing Account to the cruel Phaon. 

Hie ego cum lajfos, &c. 

Here as I lay and fwell’d with Tears the Flood, 
Before my Sight a watry Virgin flood. 

Site flood and cry’d, “ O you that love in vain, 

“ Fly hence and feek the fair Leucadlan Main j 
“ There ftands a Rock, from whofe impending 
Steep, 

“ Apollo's Fane furveys the rolling Deep. 

“ There injur’d Lovers leaping from above, 

“ Their Flames extinguifh, and forget to love : 

“ Deucalion once with hopelefs Fury burn’d, 

“ In vain he lov’d, relentlefs Pyrrha fcorn’d, 

“ But when from hence he plung’d into the Main, 

“ Deucalion fcorn’d, and Pyrrha lov’d in vain. 

“ Hafle, Sappho.) hafle, from high Leucadia throw 
Thy wretdied Weight, nor dread the Deeps 
below. 

The Mitylenians had her W^orth in fuch high 
Efleem, and were fo fenfible of the Glory they 

received from her being born amongft them, 

® that 
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that they paid her Sovereign Honours after her 
Death, and coined Money with her Head for 
the Imprefs. 

She was the Inventrefs of Sapphick Verfes, 
and, according to fome Authors, of the Peftisy 
an Inftrument of Mufick. She wrote in the 
Molick Diale<9:; (he compofed nine Books of 
Odes, befides Elegies, Epigrams, lambicks, E- 
pithalamiums, and other Pieces, of which we 
have nothing remaining entire but a Hymn to 
Venus^ which we find in Dionyftus of Ilalicar- 
nafj'usy and an amorous Ode, addrefl'ed to one 
of the young Maids that fhe admired ; and this 
we meet with in Longinus. The laft of the 
two is the moft efteemed, and is ftill acknow- 
ledged for the inimitable Example of the moft 
artificial Union, or rather Combat of all the 
Pallions, and of all the moving Circumftances 
that can enliven a Piece. It is ftiiort, and tranf- 
lated by Mr. Addifon runs thus. 

On a Young Maid whom flhe loved. 

Happy as a God is he, 

That fond Youth, who pladd by Tljee, 

Hears and fees thee fweetly gay 
Talk and fmile his Soul away. 

That it was alarm'd my Breajl, 

And depriv'd my Heart of Rejh 
For in fpeechlefs Raptures t of, 

IVhilf I gaz'd, my Voice was lof. 

The foft Fire with f owing Rein, 

Glided fwift thro' every V nn, 

Darknefs o'er my Eyelids hung. 

In my Ears faint Murmurs rung. 

Chilling 
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Chilling Damps my Limbs bedew'd. 

Gentle ‘Tremors thrill'd my Blood, 

Life from my pale Cheeks retir'd, 

Breathlefs 1 almojl expir'd. 

The Soul of Sappho feemed form’d for Love 
and Poetry, ,flie felt the Paffion in all its Warmth, 
and defcrib’d it in all its Symptoms. Horace 
calls her JHafcula Sappho, which Porphyrion ex- 
plains of the Energy of her Poetry, and Plutarch 
compares her to Cacus the Son of Vulcan, who 
breath’d out nothing but Flame. Vojftus fays, 
tliat none of the Greek Poets excelled Sappha 
for Sweetnefs of Verfe, and that flie made Ar- 
chilochus the Model of her Stile, but at the fame 
time fhe took great care to foften and fweeten 
the Severity of his Expreflion. What remains of 
Sappho's carries in it fomethingfo foft, lufcious 
and charming, even in the Sound of tlie Words, 
that Catullus himfelf, who has endeavoured fome- 
what like them in Latin, comes infinitely fhort 
of them. And fo have all the refl, who have 
writ their own Thoughts upon that Subje<5f. It 
muft be allowed, fays Rapin, by that which is 
left us of the Fragments of Sappho, that Lon- 
ginus has great Reafon to boaft fo highly in 
his Works of the admirable Genius of this Wo- 
man, for there are found fpme Strokes of De- 
licacy, the moft fine, and the moft pa/fionatc 
in the World. .. 

The Criticks pretend, there were two Ladies 
of this Name, who lived at the fame time, and 
excelled in Ae Delights of Poetry : But Ovid, 
Statius, and others of the Latin Poets, confefs 
but one Sappho, in Memory of whom the Ro- 
mans eredted a noble Statue of Porphyry. If there 

were 
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were two, the Charadlers of thefe Ladies muft He 
blended as they have hitherto done, and the fur- 
viving Nympn muft own the Faults, as well as ' 
the Virtues of her forgotten Name-fake. 

Mr. Oldham complaining of the fmall En- 
couragement the Poetic I'ribe met with in the 
Age in which he lived, obfervcs. 

Should mighty Sappho in thefe Days revive^ 
y^nd hope upon her Stock of IVit to Uve^ 

She muft to Crcfwciri trudge to mend her Gains, 
And let her Tail to hire, as well as Brains. 

Editio.ms of SAPPHO. 

Gr. & Lat. Notis Var. & Chr. JVolfii. 

Hamburg, 1732. ^to. 
Inter Novem Fzeminarum Gra;carum Carmina. 
Gra?ce cura Fulvii Urfini. 
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T H E Account of Sappho properly introduces 
the Life and Charadter of Alcaus. He was 
•a Native of Mltyhne in the ifland of Lejhos^ and 
o!\e of the greateft Lyric Poets of Antiquity. Some 
fay he was the firit Inventor of the Barbiton^ 
though others afcrlbe the Honour -to Terpander, 
Horace compliments him upon this Subject i 

Age die Latintoriy ^ c. 

Begin fwcet Harp a Kortuin Strain, 

^J'hofe Meafures, and thofe Airs maintain, 

Firft ftruck by great Alcccud noble Hand.^ 

He flouri/h’d in the forty-fourth Olympiad, 
at the fame time with Sappho^ who was born 
in the fame Place. We find a Fable in Ari~ 
Jiotle's Rhetoric, where Alceeus is introduced re- 
queuing I know not what Favour of Sappho^ who 
was not at that time in fo good a Humour as 
Ihc ufed to be, and refufed him what perhaps 
file offered Jiim the next Day. 

'Tiy simnt difr. 

Alceeus. 

Fain would I fpeak, but muft thro’ Shame conceal 
Tlie I'hought my eagerTongue would foon reveal. 

Fol. L D Sappho. 
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Sappho. 

Were your Requeft, O Bard, on Honour built, 
Your Cheeks would not have worn thefe Marks' 
of Guilt ; 

But in prompt W ords the ready Thoughts had flown. 
And your Heart’s honeft Meaning quickly fhown. 

Upon this Occafion Le Fevre obferves, that 
.a bright Genius who at half a Word can dif- 
cover v/herein tlie Beauty of Thought and Ex- 
prefliions confifts, muft be fenfible that this Ap- 
plication of Alcaus is one of thofc Declarations 
of Love, which require the critical Minute, and 
that Sappho apprehended perfedfly what it meant. 
Her Anfwer, fays he, is wife, but perhaps too 
ierious upon this Suppofition. 

The State of Mitylene fufFered at this time 
under the Oppreflion of Pitiacusy one of the 
feven Sages of Greece. Alcanis undertook the 
Defence of the Publick Liberty, and put him- 
felf at the Head of a flrong Party for the De- 
liverance of his Country ; but the Succefs did 
not anfwer his Defign at the firft Attempt, for 
he was overthrown and driven by the Tyrant’s 
Power out of the City. It is faid by fome, 
that he was taken Prifoner by Pittacus, who gave 
him his Liberty after he had treated him in a 
very fcurrilous manner. Alcaus had inveigh’d 
againft this Prince in very vulgar ExpreflTions ; 
he called him, as we learn from Suidas, Splay~ 
Foot, Fat GutSy and other opprobious Names j 
but Pittacus paft by the Affront, faying. It was 
better to forgive, than to punifh an Injury. He 
was forced into Banifhment, with many others, 
but returning with a numerous Force at the Head 
of the Exiles, he expelled the Tyrant, and con- 
firmed the old Government of the City. We 

are 
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are told, that to infpire his Soldiers with Cou- 
rage, he made ufe of the Harmonious Cadence 
of Numbers, and made his Speeches in Verfe at 
the Head of his Army. But though he appeared 
fo ftrenuous an Aflcrtor of the Publick Liber- 
ty, yet he was fufpe£l:ed to entertain fome dan- 
gerous Defigns againft the State, and fet him- 
lelf to oppofe the Tyranny with no other View, 
than to get Pofieffion of the Sovereign Power 
into his own Hands. I find in Dionyfius Hali- 
■carnajfeus, that the Inhabitants of Mitylene 
eleded Pittacus for their General againft the Poet 
Alcaus, atid his Adherents, whom they had ba- 
nifhed. Others fay, that having abufed Pitta- 
cus’s Clemency, and continuing to cabal and in- 
veigh againft him, he was no longer ufed with 
fat^our } which Ovid thus exprelles, 

TJtque Lyra votes fertur peril ffe fever 
■ Caufa fit Exitii dextera lafa tui. 

Or may thy Satire too fevcre be found. 

And thine like poor A/eaus’s Mufe be crown’d. 
With Vengeance from the Hand it dares to 

wound. 

We are told by Diogenes Laertius, that he had a 
Conteft with the T yrant in V erfe, in which En- 
gagement no doubt Vidtory declared for him. 

Alcjeus feemcd to have been of a warlike 
Genius ; we find by him that his Houfe^was fur- 
nifii’d with Helmets and Shields, and Enfigns, 
and was a Magazine of Military Stores, yet Hifto- 
ry has laid an Imputation upon his Courage ; for 
Herodotus reports, that he ran away and- left his 
Arms behind him, when the Athenians gained 
a Battle againft the Lejhiayis. But it was fome 

D 2 Comfort 
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Comfort to him in his Difgrace, tliat the Con- 
querors caufed his Arms to be hung up in the 
Temple of Minerva at Sigeum. Horace.^ who 
among aH tile Latin Poets refembles Jlcaus, con- 
fefics as well as he, that he fled from the Battle, 
and threw down his Arms, as being ufelefs ia 

Flight. 

Tecum Philippos, kSc. 

The Bloody Wars, Pbilippi’s Field, 

Ignobly having loft my Shield, 

With thee I faw fecure from Wound ; 

I faw the Flight, when Pompey proud. 

To Civfar’s Itronger Virtue bow’d. 

And bafely bit thg bloody Ground. 

The fame Adventure happen’d to Archilochus 
before Alcaus^ and he publickly confefled it. 

He fell into tlie Gr'eek Vice, the Love of 
Boys i tlie Niime of his Favourite was Lycus, 
whofe black Eyes, as Plorace fays, and black Hair 
had inflamed him. 

, ^i fer ox hello, -iAc. 

He fierce in Arms yet ’midft his Cares, 

When Dangers prefs’d and noify Wars, 

And ftain’d his charming Harp with Blood, 

Or when he ftemm’d the angry Seas, 

Or when arriv’d he fat at Eafe, 

And laugh’d at- all the Fury of tlie Flood ; 

The Mufes he in founding Verfe 
Wou’d fing and Venus' Praife rehearfe. 

With her th’ attending wanton Boy, 

Or Lyco'sV ace furprizing fair 
With coal-black Eyes and auburn Hair, 

By Nature fitted to entice to Joy. 

This 
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This Boy, as Qa’ro obftr\es, had a IV'L^le 
upon his Finger, which, in the Poet’s Eye, was 
a beautiful Ornaniant ; and remarks farther, that 
though Alcisus had fomc Share ot Courage, yet 
he had filled his Verfes with an cxceffive Pe- 
derafty. He was fo amorous, fays Sdplo Gen- 
tiliSy in his Notes on Apulelus^ that lie com- 
pares himfelf to a Hog, who whilft he eats o;ie 
Acorn, devours another with his Eyes j juft fo, 
lays he, when I am enjoying one Girl, I am 
wfthmg for another. ^ He had likewife the Cha- 
raiSer of a great Drinker, and would take oc- 
enfion from the Difference of each Scafon of 
the Year, to illuftratc the Ncceftity of plyin'’* 
his Wines, and putting about the Glafs. 

T. HE Poetical Abilities' of Alcaus mdif- 
puted, and though his Writings were chiefly in 
the Lyrtc Strain, fomc Fragments of which are 
collected by Fuhius Urfinus, yet his Mufe was 
capable of treating the lublimeft Subjects with a 
fuitable Dignity. This made Horace fay, 

Ft U fonan{e77i, iAc, 

Alcaus too whole Golden Strings, 

With manly Strokes found loftier Things j 
He lings the Dangers and the Fears 
Of Flights, of Sailing and of Wars: 

With filent Awe the Shades admire 
The tuneful Numbers of his Lyre ; 

The vulgar Ghofts throng moft to hear 
Of Kings depos’d, of Feats of War, 

And drink them with a greedy Ear, 

Mr. Dacier obferves upon this occafion, that 
Alcacics s Style was noble and ftrong, and that he 

D 3 • . treated 
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treated of more lofty Subjects than Sappho^ who 
iay$ of him in Ovldy 

* 

Nec plus Alcgeus, 

• — ^The wide World refounds with Sappho’s Praife,. 
Tho’ great Alcetus more fublimely fings^ 

And ftrikes with bolder Rage the founding Strings^ 
No lels Renown attends the moving Lyre, 

Which Cupid times, and Venus does infpire. , 

Alcj?:us, fays ^intlUan, deferves the Golden 
Pkoirum, which is given him in that part of 
his Poems, in which he laihes the Oppreflion 
of Tyrants ; in this he is greatly ufeful to the 
Manners of Mankind, being concife and ma* 
jeftic in his Language, and much like Ho?mr y 
however, he fometimes defcends to Mirth and 
Love, tho’ naturally qualified for loftier Subjedls. 

There was anotlier Alcaus an Athenian, a 
tragic Poet, and the firll, according to fome, 
who compofed Tragedies. It feems 'he renoun- 
ced his Country, which was Mitylene, and palTed 
for an Athenian. He left ten Pieces, whereof one 
was Pafiphae j it was that which he produced- 
when he difputed with Arijiophanes, in the fourth 
Year of the nincty-leventh Olympiad. I find 
in Plutarch another Alcaus, different from the 
preceding, and who is .perhaps the fame, whom 
Porphiry mentions as a Writer of fatirical Iam- 
bic Verfes, ai)d Epigrams, and who wrote a 
J^oem conceriiing the Plagiarifm of the Hifto- 
^ian Ephorus. The Alcaus of Plutarch lived 
in the hundred and forty fifth Olympiad, in 
the Year of Ro7ne five hundred and fifty five, as 
appears by the Ode he compofed on the Bat- 
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de which Philip King of Macedon loft in T^hef- 
faly. This Ode reprefented Philip as running 
away fafter than a Stag, and magnified the num- 
ber of the Slain, in order to chagrin, him the 
more. Neverthelefs, Plutarch tells us, that Ti- 
tus Flaminius, who gained that Battle, was more 
offended at Alcaus's Verfes than Philips becaufe 
the Ode mentioned the Mtalians before the Ro- 
mans^ and feemed thereby to give the Mtolians tlie 
chief Honour of the Vjdfory. Philip defended 
himfelf againft Alcaus’s Song by another ; the 
Subftance of it is thus given us by Plutarch : 

This Icajlefs barklefs Trunky O Pajfengery 

Is ereSied as a Gibbet for Alcaeus. 

W E are told likewife of one Alcesus a Mef- 
feniariy who lived in the Reign of Vefpafiariy 
and in that of Titus. I know not which of thefe 
Alcaus's ’fuffered a very remarkable Kind of Death 
for his Lewdnefs. This Epitaph is given us by 
Vojfius. 

'AOjuttu tAc. 

This is Alcaus's Tomb, who died by a Radifli, 
The Daughter of the Earth, and Punifher of A- 
dulterers^ 

The Meaning is, that Alcaus fuffered the 
Punifhment of Adulterers, which confifted in 
a certain manner of impaling ; they thruft 
one of the largeft Radifhes they could find up 
the Adulterer’s Fundament, or for want of Ra- 
difhes they made ufe of a Fifh with a very large 
Head, as the Scholiaft of fuvenal informs us in 
thefe W ords of the tenth Satire j 

D 4 Siuofdam 
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^uofdam Meechos & Mugilis intrat^ 

The Mullet enters fome behind. 

This helps us to underftand the Menace of 
Catullusx 

A}} turn tc miferum^. tff c. 

Ah ! wretched Thou, and born to luclclefsFate, 
Who art difcover’d by the unfhut Gate ! 

If once, alas ! the jealous Hufband come. 

The Radifli, or the Sea-Fifh, ia thy Doom. 
Editions of*^ A L C MU S. 

Inter Poetas Lyricos diverfarum editionum 

Geneva. Fol. and 

He never was publifhed by himfelf. 




ANACREON. 

A n AC RE O merry Greek, wanton and 

amorous, was born at Feos, a City and 
oea-i-’ort of fonia, but of what Parents . is not a- 
greed among Authors; fome calling his Father’s 
Name Seythinus, others Eumelus, and others 
Pen-thenius or ArlJIacritus', his Mother’s Name 
was E'ctia. Madam Dacur endeavours to prove 
irom Plato, that he was a Kinfman of Platon, 
and confequently ally’d to the Codrida, the no- 
bleft Family in Athens ; but this Conjeaure cannot 
be fupported. The Time of his Birth was about 
the fecond Year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad, and 
the twenty-ninth before the Death of Cyrus. 

Agreeable to this Account, this Wri- 
ter was about; eighteeti Years of Age, when 

Harpagus 
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Harpagut^ the General of Cyrui came with an 
Army againft the confederate Cities of the lo- 
man.s and Molians : The Mileftans immediately 
fubmitted themfelves, but the Phocaans^ a brave 
People, finding they were too weak to withftanJ 
the Enemy, rather chofe to abandon their Coun- 
try than their Lib^ty, and getting a Fleet to- 
getlier, tranfported themfelves and Families to 
the Coaft of France-, where being hofpitably re- 
ceived by Nannus the King of the Country, 
tliey built Marfeilks, The Teians foon followed 
this generous Example, as Herodotus informs us ; 
for Harpetgus having made himfelf Mafter of 
their Walls by the Advantage of his Earth- 
works, they unanimoufly went on board their 
Ships, and failing into Thrace, fixed themfelves 
in the City Abdcra ; where they had not been 
long, before the Thraciaris, jealous 6f their new 
Neighbours, endeavour’d to give them Diftur- 
bance. And in thefe Confli6ts, it feenis to be 
that Anacreon loft thofe of his FricJids whom he 
celebrates in his Epigrams. It. was alfo in this 
Place, that he compofed his fifty-ninth Ode, 
which one may conjecture to be wrote whilft he 
was very young. 

We arc not to expect many Particulars of 
the Life of this Poet, becaufe he feems to have 
been a profefied Defpifer of all Bufinefs and Con- 
trerns of the World. It is certain, that Wine and 
Love had the Difpolal of ail his Hours. And if to 
divert himfelf, he engaged in fo delightful a Study 
as PoeL-y, perhaps his Intention was rather to pay 
his RefpeC^s to fame other Deities, than to com- 
pliment the Mufes. Ovid himfelf, tho’ one of the 
freeft Livers upon Record, yet could cenfure Ana- 
crcoii% Verfes as of a loofer Humour than his own.- 
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nlfi 'cum multo Verier em conftindere Vino 
Pracipit Lyrici Tela Mufa fenls. 

Venus v/ith Bacchus madly to confound. 

Was all the wife Advice the Teian Lyre coul(T 
found. 

From Ahdera^ we find he took a Voy^e to 
the Court of Tyrant of Samos^ as he is 

called, through the Politenefs and good Fortune of 
its Prince, one of the gayeft and moft flou- 
rilhin<T in Jfta. A Perfon of Anacreori s Ch2.-^ 
raacr° could not chufe but meet with a welcome 
Reception, wherever Wit and Pleafure were e- 
ilecmed j and accordingly we find by the An- 
cients, that he was fo highly honoured by Poly-^ 
crates, as not only to be admitted a P^er of 
his Friendfliip, but even of his moft fecretCounfels. 
It was here fie became enamour’d of the beautiful. 
Bathyllus, whpfe Picture he has fo finely drawn in- 
his twenty-ninth. Ode^ 

Nonaliter,Scc. Hor, Epod. 14. 

Thus foft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn’d. 

And oft his Love he fadly rnourn’d j 
He to his Harp did various Grief reheane. 

And wept in an unpolifli’d V erfe. 



To this Minion a celebrated Statue was e- 
reeled at Samos, by Poly crates. Apuletm has given 
us a Diefcription of it. Maximus Tyrius men- 
tions another favourite Youth, named Smerdias, 
the Son of a nracian Prince, and prefented to 
Polycrates by fome Grecian Pirates. Mhan re^ 
ports, that Polycrates was fo jealous of this laft 
Amour, as to order the Boy to be ftiaved, and 
that Anacrm cQinpofed aa elegant Poem up^n. 
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the Occafion, tho* we have nothing 'now but 
the Remembrance of it remaining. 

Besides thefe two, he was in love with the 
fair Cleobulus. He had like to have killed him in the 
Arms of his Nurfe, by rudely joftling of her as he 
reeled one Day through the Streets, when he was 
in his Cups ; and not content with this, he a- 
hufed the Child with railing Language. The 
Nurfe wiftied he might one Day commend him 
more than he had then abufed him. Her Wifhes 
Were fulfilled ; for Cleobulus grew to, be a beauti- 
ful Youth. Anacreon fell in love with him, and 
wrote feveral Verfes in his Commendation. 
Milan indeed is very angry if we fufpedl Ana~ 
creon of any Difhonefty towards the train of fine 
Boys whom he admired \ but the general Cry 
runs fo loud againft him in this Point, that the 
Imputation mufr lie heavy upon his Memory. 

If we may believe Stobaus^ he was no lefs a 
Philofopher in his Contempt of Riches, than he 
was a Poet in his Love of Pleafures. That Author 
relates, that having received five Talents 

of Gold as a Prelent from Polycrates, could not 
lleep for two Nights fuccefiively j fo that not 
being willing to lofe his Reft in fo bad a Caufe,. 
he fairly carried back the Treafure, and told his 
Patron, that however confiderable the Sum might 
be, it was not an equal Price for the trouble of 
keeping it. A very uncommon Behaviour in a 
Poet. 

Hermisionax, as he is ci ted in Atheneeusy gives 
an Account of Anacreons Amours with Sappho y 
but Athenaus himfelf refutes the Story, by ob- 
ferving that Sappho and Anacreon could not pof- 
fibly be Contemporaries ; the Lady living un- 
der Father to Croefus-i Gentle- 

. . D 6. 
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m?.n under Cyrus and Polycrates. Mr. Bayle 
remarks upon this Occafion, tliat Sappho and 
Anacreon arc fo very much alike in their Hu- 
mours, and in their way of Writing, that it is 
fomewhat difficult to difHnguifh the one from 
the other : ’Tis pity, fays he, that they were 
not Contemporaries ; for if they had, they ought 
to have been Hufband and Wife, that fb the 
'W^'orld might have feen the Effeil of two fuch 
amorous and delicate Souls. 

How long Amcreon continued at Samos, is 
uncertain ; but it is probable the Friendfhip of 
Polycrates, and the Splendor of his Court, had In- 
fluence enough to detain him there the greateft 
part of his Reign. This Opinion alfo feems conr 
Armed by Herodotus, who allures us, that Ana- 
creon of Teos was with that Prince in his Cham- 
ber, when he received a Meflage from Orates, 
Governor of Sardys, by whofe Treachery Poly- 
crates was foon after betrayed and inhumanly 
crucified, fatisfying by his cruel Death the Envy 
of an uninterrupted Happinefs. 

It feem to have been a little before this remark- 
able Accident, that our Poet left Sa?nas and re- 
moved to Athens, having been invited thither by 
Hipparchus the eldeft Son of PlJiJJrat us, one of the 
moll virti ous and learned Princes of bis Time 5 
who, as Plato afiurer us, font the moft obliging 
LetteVs with a Veflel of fifty Oars, to convey 
him over the Mgean. The fame Philofopher 
who relates this, does Anacreon the Honour to 
Rile him the wife Anacreon ; which is the 
Foundation of Monfieur Fontanelle s ingenious 
Dialogue, wheie he brings in Anacreon and Ari- 
Jlotle difputing the Prize of Wjfdom, and gives 
the Advantage to the Poeti 

But 
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But Hipparchus being flain by the Confpi- 
racy of Harmodius and Arijhgiton, he returned 
to his native Country !Tm, (for after the Death 
of Cyrus the TTcians had been fuft'ered to rein- 
habit their Country unmolefted;) here he remain- 
ed till the Revolt of Htjltaus, on which account, 
as Suidas tells us, he was obliged once more to 
fly to Ahderuy where he died. As his own Ver- 
fes confefs his great Age (tho’ not the EfFedis 
of it) fo Lucian reckons him amojig the long 
Livers, allowing him fourfcore and live Years. 

, But a fmall Portion of his Works has efcaped 
the Malice of Time ; for befides his Odes and 
Epigrams that ftill remain, he compofed Ele- 
gies, Hymns,, and lambics. Some Writers ho- 
nour him with the Invention of the Lyre. 
His Poems that are extant, confift chiefly of 
drunken Catches, Bacchanalian Songs, and Ap- 
pircatlons and Strokes of Love to both Sexes. 
He wrote in the lonick Dialedl:.. How much 
he was the Delight both of the Ancients and 
Moderns, appears fufficiently from thofe extra- 
vagant Praiics they have bellowed upon hini, 
Horace remember him with Honour. 

Nec Jiquid oJhtty &c. L. 4. Od, 9:. 

We read Anacreons, wanton Toys, 

Whilft they our Paffions gently mov'C^ 

No Envv Walls, no Age deltroys : ’ 

AnA Sappho's clrarming Lyre, 

Preferv'es her- foft Defire, 

And tunes our ravilh’d Souls to Love. 

This Writer had a delicate Genius, and 
there arc inexpreflibic Charms and Graces in his 
• Poetry. The Verfes of Anacreon, fays Scaliger, 

arc 
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are fweeter than Indian Sugar ; he pafied among 
the Greeks for one of the greateft Mafters, both 
in the Art of Complaifance and in the Softnefs of 
Expreflion. His Beauty, fays Mrs. Le Fevre, 
and chiefeft Excellency lay in imitating Nature, 
and in following Reafon ; he prefented not to the 
Mind any Images but what were noble and natu- 
ral, and always took great care to avoid the Points^ 
which were introduced in the latter times con- 
trary to the Practice of the beft ancient Poets, 
The Odes of Anacreon-t fays Rapin, are Flowers, 
Beauties, and perpetual Graces ; it is familiar 
to him to write what’s Jiatural and to the Life,, 
he having an Air fo delicate, fo eafy, and fo 
graceful, that among all tlie Ancients,, there is 
nothing comparable to the Method he took, nor 
to that kind of Writing he followed. He 
flows foft and eafy, every where difFufing the 
Joy and Indolence of his Mind thro’ his verfe,. 
and tuning his Harp to the imooth and pleafant 
I'emper of his Soul. 

But no one hiis given a jufter Character of. 
his Writings, than that little God that infpi— 
red them, as taught to Ipeak by Mr. Cowley, 

All tJjy Verfe is f of ter far « 

Fhan the downy Feathers are 
Of tny JVings or of my Arrows^ 

Of my Mothers Doves and Sparrows,. 

Graceful., Cleanly, Smooth, or Round, 

All with V enus’ Girdle bound. 

The Manner of his Death was very extraor- 
dinary ; for they tell us he was choaked with an 
unlucky Grape-Stone, which flipped down, as 
he was regaling on fome new Wine. This re- 
markable. 
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markable End, altogedier as odd as his way* of 
Life, has given an excellent Subje<Sl to his Siic- 
celTors in Poetry. Amongll: the reft our inconr- 
parable Mr. Cowleyy who has fo happily imi- 
tated the Style and Manner of Anacreoriy has 
futher repaid his Obligations, by honouring 
him with an Elegy in his own Strain. The 
Conclufion is very grave and Icrious, and the 
moft fortunate in the World for the Occafion. 

It grieves ?ne tuhen I fee what Fat^ 

Does on the beji of Mankind waity 
Poets or Lovers let them be ; 

neither Lave nor Poefte 
Can arm againji Death’s fmalleji Dart 
The Poet’s Heady or Lover’s Hearts 
But when their Life in its Decline^ 

Touches th’ inevitable Line ; 

All the Work? s mortal to them theny 
And IVine is Aconite to Men. 

Hay, in Death’s Hand the Grape-ftone provesy. 

As Jirong as Thunder is in Jove’s. 

Edtions of ANACREON. 

Gr. & Lat. Typis elegantifllmis. Notis'iWiV^- 
Mattaire. \to majori. Lond. 1725. 

Gr.. & Lat. notis fofua Barnes. 

Cantab.. 1705. lima. 
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PINDAR. 

^'T^HE Prince of the Poets was a Na- 

\wc oi Thebes \n Ba;otia\ he was Conteni:- 
poraiy with Aifchylus^ and began to flourifh about 
- the fevcnty-fixth Olympiad. His Family was of 
the lowest Defeent, his Father being one Scopelmnsy 
a Piper, tho’fomecall \nm Diaphanius : His Mo- 
ther's Name \y?es- Alyrti s or Myrto^ though it is 
more lilcdv this was aGriftiLadv, who inltrudied 
him in the Art of Poetry, and was Miftrefs to 
Cerhina.^ who obtain’d from Pindar the Prize 
in a Contention of Verfc before the Magiftracy 
of Thebis : It happened that he was born at the 
Solemnity of the Pythian Games, which I'eemcd 
to predict the Honours they v/erc afterwards to 
receive by his Conipuikions ; for it feems the Con- 
querors in the Grecian Games, the Olympicly the 
Jjlbmicly the and . fcarce valued 

their Honours and Wreaths of Vidtoiy, if they 
were not crowned v/ith his never-fading Laurels, 
and immoiializcd by his celeftial Song. Thele 
Odes of Victory were compofed to be fung by ' 
a Chorus of Men at publick Feltivals and 
Meetings, alliltcd with the Advantage of inftru- 
mental Mufick. 

Many Itrange Events are faid to have hap- 
pened at the time of his Birth ; the Nymphs 
it feems danced, and the God Pan friiked about 
when he was born ; but when Pindar was grown 
up and' applied- himfelf to write, that rural Deity 
left off his antick Gambols, and made it his 

Bufinefs 
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Bufinefs to learn and to fing the new Poems. 
VVe are told as an Omen of his future Grciit- 
nef', that as he flept one day in the Fields, when 
he was a little Boy, a Swarm of Bees found him 
and fed him with their Honey ; this Accident 
determined him, no doubt, to the Study, of 
Poetry. 

It is fuppofed that the APeannefs of his Fa- 
ther’s Fortune, deprived him of the Advantages 
arifing from a learned Education ; fo that his Ac- 
compliftiments were chiefly owing to the Boun- 
ty of Nature, tho’ one Lafus Her7nioms is men- 
tioned as his Tutor in the Art of Poetr)^ Vo£im 
therefore remarks, that Pindar ufed to brag, 
that Nature was the only Guide he followed id 
Poetry i whereas his drudging Rivals were oblig’d- 
to Art, to which he had no regard. On this 
account he ufed to compare himfelf to the fear- 
ing Eagle, and the creeping Tribe of Poets to 
bafe croaking Ravens. 

The States of adored him almoft: with 

divine Honours, they admitted him a Share with 
the Gods in their Gifts and Oblations : The 

Oracle at Delphos commanded the People to pre- 
fent to Pindary a Proportion of their Firft Fruits. 
He ufed to fit in that Temple on an iron Stool, 
to recite his Verfes to the Honour of Apollo : 
T 'his Stool was to be feen there along time af- 
ter his Death. Fie chanced to difobligc his 
Countrymen the Thebans^ who laid a fevere Fine 
upon him for favouring and applauding the Athe- 
nians, who were Enemies to the Thdan State ; 
But the City of Athens made him a Prefent of 
double the value of his P'ine, and eredled a Sta- 
tue to his Honour. 'Fo gratify their Revenge, 
and to mortify him with Contempt, the Ma- 
gi ftrates 
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giftrates of Thebes allotted the Prize of Poetry 
to Corinna before him, tho’ the Lady’s Charms 
it is fuppofed had fome Influence upon the Judges 
to his DifTervice, for flie is reprefented as the 
greateft Beauty of her Time. This Indignity 
did not difcourage Hiero, the famous King of 
Syracufey from employing Pindar's Mufe in ce- 
lebrating: his Vidlories in the Grecian Games. 
T1 lis Prince won the Prize in the Horfe-race’in 
the Olympic Games ; he did the fame in the Py~ 
thicy and was alfo Victor in the Chariot Courfe. 
Thefe Succeffes were magnificently fung by the 
Poet, who, tlio’ Digreflions take up more than 
three Fourths of his Odes, yet bellowed the 
highefl Praifes upon his Patron, to whom he af- 
cribes all the Virtues of a wife and excellent 
Prince. 

He made it his Prayer to the Gods, .that thejr 
would bellow upon him all the Happinels that 
Man was capable of ; they oblig’d him therefore 
with an eafy and fudden Death, for he died at once 
as he lean’d upon the Knees of a favourite Boy 
in the publick Theatre. But it feems his poetic 
Genius exerted it felf after his Death, for Pau-^ 
fanias relates, that a few Nights before he ex— 
pired the Goddels Profapine appear’d to him 
with an angry Look, and complain’d that Ihe 
was the only Deity he had not celebrated in his 
V erfes. Pindar dying ten Days after, appear’d 
to an old Woman with a Copy of Verfes, in ho- 
nour of that Goddefs, which Ihe preferved by 
writing: them down. His Relations were hijh- 
ly refpeiled after his Deceafe ; the Lacedemo- 
nians at the taking of Thebes faved the Houfe of 
Pindar, which upon a like Occafion was pre- 
ferved alfo by Alexander tlie Great, and the 

Ruins 
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Jluins 'of this Houfe were to be feen at Thebes 
in Paufanias\ Time, who lived under Antoninus 
the Philofopher. 

The Works of Pindar^ which Time has fpared» 
confifl: of four Books of Odes or Triumphal 
Hymns ; he is faid to have written Tragedies, 
Pieans, Dithyrambs, Epicks, Epigrams, and o- 
ther Poems, in the whole feventeen diftindl 
Works j the Dialedt he ufed was the Dorick^ 
witli a fmall Mixture of the Ionic. His Verfes 
are termed Eide^ perhaps, fays Vojftus., betaufe 
thcfe Poems are certain Images of Things : for 
though they do not imitate Adtions, yet they 
imitate the Afledlions and Manners 3 his Odes 
are all Panegyrics upon the Victors in the Olym- 
pic^ Pylhic^ Nemean and IJimian Games. He , 
was ufed to be hired upon thefe Occafions j to 
this purpofe there is a Story, that when Pytheus 
had conquer’d in the Nemean Games, his Friends 
applied themfelves to Pindar for a Triumphal 
Poem i but he infilling upon too high a Price, 
they refented it, and told him they could buy 
a Statue in Copper for the fame Money. How- 
.ever, upon fecond Thoughts they complied with, 
.his Demand, concluding, that the Verfes of Pin-, 
jiar would convey the Memory of their Friend 
farther down to Poller ity, than an Image of the 
moll durable Metal. 

The Spirit of Pindar’s Poetry is lb fub- 
lime, and the Beauty fo peculiar, that it is im- 
poflible to make an AbHracl of- them, becaufe 
we cannot dillinguilh the Beauties without fe- 
parating the Parts, and lofing the Numbers. 
In the Separation of the Parts, the Tranfitions 
mull be loll, and in loling tlie Numbers the 
Poetiy diesj and therefore his greateft Judges 
■ ar© 
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are contented with giving him the general Title 
of Prince and Father of Lyriques, without en- 
tring into the Search of his partkular Excel- 
lencies ; for that prodigious Elevation of Spirit, 
that amazing Beauty of Sentences, that bound- 
lefs Scope of Thought, and that daring Li- 
berty of figures and of Meafures, are as likely 
to deter a Critick, as an Imitator : His Pegafus, 
as Mr. Cowley fays. Flings IVriter and Reader too^ 
that fits ml jure. But notwithftanding the Dif- 
ficulty of his Chara6lcr, fome Men of Eminence 
liavc ventur’d to enter more particularly into 
it. 

The Harmony of flie Numbers and the 
Grandeur of the Di61:ion is inimitable in this 
Poet, Pindar czn never be juftly known, but 
from .himfclf. In bis Numbers we are lome- 
times above the Clouds, fometimes defeending, 
fometimes fwimming in a dire£l Courfe, rifing 
by little, finking as gradually, carried aloft as 
quick as Lightning by fuch Rapidity of Mea- 
fures as agitate the Soul, and make the Paf- 
fions keep time with the Numbers. Pindar and 
Sophocles.^ fays Longinus y like a rapid Fire, carry 
every thing before them, thougli fometimes tha 
Heat is unhappily extinguiftied : The Magni- 
ficence of his Enthufiafm, his Sentiments and 
Figures, his moft happy Copioufnefs of Things 
and Words, his peculiar Torrent of Eloquence, 
made ^antilian efleem him the Prince, and that 
by far, of all tire Lyric Poets. This, fays he, 
was the reafon JLoracejufUy thought he was never 
to be imitated. 

Besides the Beauty of his Numbers, this 
Poet is no Icfs eminent for his Moral and 
Divine Maxims, The Ufefulnefs of his Poetry 

recommends 
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recommends him to the Votaries of Religion and 
Learning. His Hymns are continued Lefibns 
of Morality, recommending to ‘us one Virtue 
or another, as Jullice, Hofpitality, Peace and 
Piety, Prudence and Contentednefs, Fortitude, 
Veracity, Innocence, Afi’alility, Fmulations af- 
ter Goodnefs, and fuch like. His Erudition 
and Grandeur of Poetry, made the Antients 
give him the Title of the TVifeJt, the Divine, tlie 
Great, and the moft Sublime. Plato calls him the 
Wifeft and the Divine, Mfehylus terms him the 
Great, and Athen^eus the rtioft Sublime. 

The Lord Bacon takes notice, that it is 
peculiar to Pindar to ftrike the Minds of Men, 
iis it were, with a Divine Scepter. He is great, 
fays Rapin, in his Defigns, vaft in his Thoughts, 
bold in his Imaginations, happy in his Expref- 
fions, and eloquent in his Difeourfe •, but he 
obfen.'^es, his great Vivacity hurries him fome- 
times paft his Judgment ; he gives himfelf too 
much fwing, his Panegyricks are perpetual Di- 
gre/Tions, where, rambling from his Subject, he 
carries the Reader from Fable to Fable, from 
Allufion to Allufion, from one Chimaera to 
another ; for he has the moft unbridled and 
irregular Fancy in the World ; but this Irre- 
gularity is one Character of the Ode, the Na- 
ture and Genius of it ' requiring Tranfports. 
He is the only Perfon among the Greeks, that 
got any Reputation by this fort of Writing, 
for little remains of the other nine Lyrick Poets, 
mentioned by Petronius. 

Le Fevr$ tells us, that the Figures which 
Pindar ufes are noble and great, but that they have 
fometimes the Air of the Dithyrambick ", that is, 
they arc bold and rafli, which is by no means 

agreeable 
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agreeable to fuch as love a correct Stile. He adds< 
that Pindar is a grave and ferious Author, but* 
that he is too great an Admirer of what they 
call Sentences ; that he very often lofes his Sub- 
ject, by reafon of his long Digreflions, and tliat 
after he has been upon the Ramble, he re- 
turns all of a hidden, when one leall expefts him ; 
and at his re-entry he never ufes any thing of Ce- 
remony, that is, he takes no manner of care to 
make any Connection between his firft Thoughts, 
and that which is to follow. He took too much 
delight in Metaphors and lofty Expreffions ; but 
this. Fault, fays Pcjjius^ he ought to be pardon’d, 
fince he thought it more glorious to get now and 
then a P'all, than to be always groveling upon the 
Ground. 

Mr. Covjhy^ fays Dr. Felton^ has fucceeded 
admirably in his Paraphrafe upon Pindar, but 
then he was of a Genius equal to his Author; 
he has no Sentiment but what naturally rifes. 
from the Original, and is every way worthy 
of the Fbehan Poet to have thought and fung. 
But ’tis a dangerous Enterprize, and too flrong 
for weak Heads to try the Heights, and fa- 
thom the Deptlis of his Flights; the Rapidity 
of his Motion, the Torrent of his Verfe, the 
hidden 'I'urns and Sallies of his Thought, re- 
quire a Genius like liis own to purfue them, 
whne {hallow Brains grow giddy in a Moment, 
'and the firfl Step carries them beyond their 
D^ipth, and 'hurries them down tlie Stream. 
Her cue hath given us fair Warning ; and if any 
Dabler in Poetry dares venture upon the Ex- 
periment, he will only break his Brains, and 
give a New Name to fome Room in Bedlam. 

1 would intimate the fame Caution with refpeCl 

to 
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to all the other -celebrated Mafters of Anti- 
quity, though their Senfe doth not lie fo deep, 
and their Flights are not fo bold and violent 
as Pindar^ that our ordinary Adventurers in 
Pindaric Paraphrafe and Tranflation, may have 
fome regard for their Reputation, if they have 
none for their Necks, and never beflride the 
Mufis Horfe^ till they are fure they can keep their 
Seat, till they can manage him with as much 
•Strength and Dexterity as his old Mafters ; or, 
vjhich is all one in plain Engli/h.^ till they can write 
up to the Dignity and Charadter of their Authors. 

From Horace therefore (who, notwithftand- 
ing his Emulation, has allowed Pindar his juft: 
Praife) and from IVIr. Cowley who feems in- 
fpired with Pindar’s Mufe, we may enter into 
the particular Spirit and Genius of this Poet. 

Pindarum quifquis Jludet, isfc. Od. 2. lib. 4. 

I« ^ 

Pindar is imitable by none, ' 

TThe Phanix Pindar is a vaft Species alone. 

Who e’er but Dadalus with waxen Wings would fly. 
And neither link too low, nor foar too high ? 

Wliat could he who followed claim. 

But of vain Boldnefs the unhappy Fame ; 

And by his Fall a Sea to Name ? 

Pindar’j unnavigable Song^ 

Like a fwoln Flood from fome fteep Mountain 
pours along, » 

The Ocean meets with fuch a Voice., 

From his enlarged Alouth as drowns the Ocean’s 
Noife. 

II. 

Pindar does new JVords and Figures roul, 
Down his impetuous Dithyrambique Tide, 

Which in no Channel deigns t’ abide. 

Which neither Banks nor Dikes controul. 
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Whether th’ hnmcrtal Gods he fingc, 

In a no lefs immortal Strain^ 

Or the great Adis of GcA-d fccndcd Kings, 

Who in his Numbers Hill i'urvive and reign. . 

Each rich embroider’d Line, 

Which the triumphant Brows around 
Bv his facred Hand is bound. 

Does all their Jlarry Diadems outfliine. 

HI. 

"Un-iethcr at Pifd’si Race he plcafc 

To carve in polilh’d Verfe the Conquerors hnages^ 

iVhether theyitvy?, the Jkilful, orthcy?rc«^. 

Be crowned in his artful, nimble, vigorous Song : 
IVhether fome brave young hdan’s untimely Fate 
In Words worth dying for he celebrate 

Such moiirnfuLcivA fuch pleafmg Words, 

As^oy tEis Mothers, and his Mifrefs Grief affords : 
He bids him lieuc and grow in Fame, 

Among the Stars he flicks his Name ; 

The Grave can but the Drofs of him devour. 

So fmall is Death's, fo great the Poet's Power. 

IV, 

Lo, how th’ obfequious JVind, and fwelling Air, 
T.'he Pheban Swan does upward bear 
Into the JValks of Clouds, where he.does play. 

And with extended Wings opens his liquid Way, 
Edition’s of PINDAR . 

' Or. & Lat.Scholiis Grzecis & No-T 
tis Var. cura R. U-teJl h R.JVcljied. \jdxon. 1697, 
accedit Verfio elcgans metrica W/r. ( Folio, 
Sudorii. J 

Pindar. Gr. & Eat. cum utiliffimis Commen- 
tuvAS Etafmi Schmidit. 4/3, i6l6» 

Gr. Lat Scholiis ceicber. foh. Benedidii. 

. \to. Salmur, 1620. - 

P indar, Gr. & Lat. apudYi^vi. Steph. 1566, i\to. 

. . MSCHTLUS, 
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yJ^SCHTLUS a Tragic Poet, an Athenian^ 
born in the Village of Eleufis, claimed 
the Honour of defcending from the original 
Inhabitants of that Country. He was born 
in the fixty ninth Olympiad according to the 
Old Scholiaft, but, as Mr. Stanley in his moft 
accurate Edition of this Author makes out 



by diligent Computation, and his ColledHon 
out of Seldens Marmora Arundeliana^ in the 



fixty third ; which Account places him as Co- 
tcmporaiy with Pindar. * He was die Son of 
Euphorio>i, ^ and Brother of Cyneglrus and Aml~ 
mas, who difHnguiihed themfelves in the Bat- 
tle of Marathon^ and the Sea-Fight of Salamh^ 
and Mfchylut was prefent in tliis Engagement. 

In this A6tion, we are told by Diodorus Si~ 
culus^ that Aminlas the Younger of the three 
Brothers commanded a Squadron of Ships, and 
behaved with that Condudf and Bravery, that 
he funk the Admiral of the Perfian Fleet, and 
killed the commanding Officer ; for which his ' 
Countrymen diftihguim’d him with a fignal Re- 
xvard, and after the Viftory was obtained, pre- 
fented him with the firft Prize. To this you^er 
Brother, our Poet was upon a particular Oc- 
cafion obliged for laving his 'Life j Milan relates 
VoL. I. E 
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that Mfchylus being charged by the Athenians 
with fonie blafphemous Lxpreffions againft the 
Gods, was accufed for his Impiejty, and to be 
.fioned to Death ; to prevent the Severity of this 
Sentence, Aminias with a happy Prefence of Mind 
drew his Arm from under his Cloak, and fliew- 
cd it to the Judges in open Court without a 
Hand; wKiqh he had loft at the Battle of Sa->- 
lamis in Defence of his Country : This Sight 

made that Impreflion upon the Judges, that 
in a grateful Memory of his good Services, our 
Poet was immediately ordered to be difmifs’d un- 
punifhed. But though he efcaped the Penalty of 
fulFering, yet he relented the Indignity of the 
Profecution, and refolved to leave a Place where 
his Life had been in danger : He was the more 
lixed in this Refolution, by receiving foon af- 
ter another Affront; for the Judges of Com- 
pofitions for the Theatre had preferred Sopho- 
cles^ though a young Man, before him, and Si- 
monides had won the Prize from him, by an 
Elegy he wrote upon the Battle of Marathon ; 
though Suidas gives another reafon for his leav- 
ing his Country, that while one of his Tra- 
gedies was adling, the Seats and Galleries of 
the Houfe fell down, to the great Aftonilhment 
and Damage of the Audience. 

iEscHYLUs retired to Sicily, and applied 
to the Court of Hiero, King of that Illand, 
the great Patron and Protedlor of Learning in 
that Age. This Prince had at that time laid 
the Foundation of a new City called JEtnOy 
which was celebrated by his new Gueft, by 
a Tragedy of the fame Name, in which he fore- 
told the future Profperity and Magnificence of 
the Inhabitants of that fifing City, After he 
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had lived at Gela in that Ifland for fome Years,* 
he died of a Fra£ture of his Scull, caufed by 
an Eagle’s letting fall a Tortoife out of his 
Claws upon his bald Head. The manner 
of his Death feems to be foretold by an O- 
racle, which being confulted for that purpofe, 
made anfwer, that he fliould die by a Weapon 
from Heaven. This happened, according to Mr, 
Stanley, in the fixty-ninth Year of his Age. Ho 
had the Honour of a pompous Funeral from the 
Sicilians, who buried him near the River Geloy 
and the Tragedians of the Country perform’d 
Plays and Theatrical Exercifes at his Tomb, 
Upon it was an infcrib’d an Epitaph of four 
Verfes, which he made himfelf a flioit time be- 
fore his Death. 

.^fchylus, Euphorion'* x Son, whom Athens bore. 
Lies here interred on Gela’x fruitful Shore : 

The Plains of Marathon his Worth record. 

And Heaps of Medes that fell beneath his Sword. 

j^iscHYLUS,. it is laid, wrote fixty-fix Dra- 
ma’s (being Vidlor in thirteen) and five Satires ; 
there remain no more than feven of his T rage- 
dies j and notwithftanding the lharp Cenfures of 
fome Criticks, he muft be allowed to have been 
the Father of the Tragick Art, and introduced 
a Regularity upon the Stage, that was unknown 
to thofe that went before him. In the Times 
of Thefpis his Predecefl'or, there was no publick 
Theatre fix’d to a6l upon, the Strollers drove 
about from Place to Place in a Cart. He fur- 
nilh’d his Actors with Mafques, fo that they 
left off their Dawbin|s of Lie and Soot ; he 
drefs’d Iris Players iuitable to the Charad^ers 
’ ' E 2 tliey 
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they were to reprefent, and introduced the Bupi 
kin, to make them appear the more like Heroes. 
So that Boileau, in his ^rt of Poetry, obferve» 
juftly, 

i^lfchylus tht different Perfons placd, 

jJnd with a better Majque his Players grac'd ; 

Upon a Theatre his Verfe extrefs'd, 

Andjhcw' d his Hero, with a Bulkin drefs'd. 

f 

This Sentiment was borrow’d from Horace ii| 
his Art of Poetryi 

Poji hunc Perfona:, See. 

To avoid fliocking his Audience, he con- 
trived all the killing Work and bloody In^ 
cidertts in his Plays, to be tranfaded behind 
the Scenes. In this Infancy of Tragedy, it 
was one of the principal Defigns of it, to 
infufe Terror into the Audience. This Art 
was fo well underftood by this Poet, that, as 
the Story is told of him, when his Epime-^ 
Slides appeared upon the Stage, and he had in- 
troduced a Chorus of frightful Furies, the People 
were fo aftonilh’d, that the Children fell into 
Fits, and the big-bellied Women mifearried upon 
the Place. ' 

The Poet Mfchylus was held in that Vene- 
ration by the Athenians, that his Tragedies, with 
thofe of Sophocles and Euripides, were enrolled 
with the Laws, and made Part of their Sta- 
tute Book. Longinus has judg’d in favour of 
him, that he had a noble Boldnefs of Expreffion, 
and that his Imaginations were lofty and heroic. 
It is certain, that he affefled pompous Words, 
and thjrt jiis Senfe too often was obfeured by 

Figures j 
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figures ; that his Epithets were, for the raoft part, 
bold and daring, as favouring too much of his 
former Profeffion, that of a Soldier : But not- 
withftanding thefe Imperfedlions, the Value of 
his Writings after his Deceafewas fuch, that his 
Countrymen ordained an equal Reward to thofe 
Poets, who could alter his Plays to be acfted on 
the 7'heatre, with thofe whofe Produdlions were 
wholly new and of their own. 

Rapin remarks, that Mfchylus had fcarce any 
Principle for Manners, and for the Decencies. His 
Fables arc too fimple, the Contrivance wretched, 
the Exprelfioji obfcure and intricate : One can 
fcarce underftand any thing of his Tragedy of 
Agamemnon, but becaufe he believed that the 
Secret of the Theatre is to fpeak pompoufly, 
he beftowed all his Art on the Words, without 
any regard to the Thoughts. He is fublime and 
lo^ to Extravagance \ he never fpeaks in cold 
Blood, and fays the moft indifferent Things in 
a Tragick Huff j ' iikewife in the Images that 
he draws, the Colours are too glaring, and the 
Strokes too grofs. The Author of the Journal - 
de S^avans obferves, that he is a Poet fo hard 
to be underftood, that even Salmaftus, who was 
an excellent Critick, and whofe chief Delight lay 
in clearing the difficult Places of the moft ab- 
ftrufe Aathors, was mightily puzzled and per- 
plex’d at the Difficulties he met with in this 
Poet, which gave him occafion in one of his 
Books to fay, that this Gree^ Writer was more 
obfcure than the Scripture itfelf. He goes on and 
fays, that Mfchylus in his Style flies fo very high, 
and ufes fuch lofty Expreffions, that this feems 
to be the only reafon of his having the Cha- 
ra^er of being a Drunkard ; as if his Difcourfe 

E 2 proceeded 
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proceeded rather from the Fumes of Wine than 
from folid Reafon. Mr. Dryden aflures us, that 
JEfchylm writ nothing - in coid Blood, but was 
always in a Rapture and in Fury with bis Au- 
dience. The Infpiration was ftill upon hirrr, 
he was ever tearing it upon the Tripos ^ or (to 
run off as madly as he does from one Similitude 
to another) he was always at high Flood of Paf- 
fion, even in the dead Ebb, and loweft Water- 
mark of the Scene. 
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SOPHOCLES, 

A TRAGICK Poet, born at Athens about 
the fourth Year of the feventieth Olympiad. 
He was called the New Syren, Flower of Foets.^ 
and the Bee, from the Sweetnefs of his Speech. 
His Father’s Name was Sophilus, a Man of a Me- 
chanick Profeflion, who yet fpared from the Nar- 
rownefs of his Fortune fufficient to bellow the 

moll 
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inoft polite Education upon his Son : This 

Citizen had the Friendfliip and Efteem of Peri~ 
clesy and the Chief Magiftrates, and by that 
means introduced his Son into the Company 
of the principal Youths, who were delighted 
with his Wit, and efteemed it a Happinefs to be 
in tlie Number of his Acquaintance. 

Sophocles was but a Boy when Xerxes in- 
-vaded Greece, but when that Expedition, which 
fo terrified the Country was defeated, and the 
proud Perjian was obliged to fly ignominioufly 
home, Sophocles, who was then at Salamis, con- 
tributed to celebrate that Vidlory, and putting 
himfelf at the Head of a Compaiw of noble Youths, 
all naked and anointed wiA Oil. and Perfumes, 
while they fung a Triumphal Paan, he directed 
the Meafures with his Harp. 

He applied himfelf to the compofing of Tra- 
gedies' when he was very young ; This Accom- 
pli{hment he learned under the Inftru£tion of 
MfchyJus, and he fo fuccefsfully improved in 
the Tragick Strain, that he carried the Prize 
from his Mafter upon the publick Stage : Plu- 
tarch gives a particular Account of this Adven- 
tiue in the Life of Cimon. This Athenian Ge- 
neral underftanding that Thefeus the Son of JEgeus, 
when he fled from Athens, and took refuge in 
the Ifle of Scyros, was here (lain by Lycomedcs 
upon certain Sufpicions, endeavoured to find out 
where he was buried j for the Oracle had com- 
manded the Athenians to bring home his Afhes, 
and to honour him as an Hero. Cimon could 
not for a long time learn where he was mterred, 
for thofe of Scyros diflembled the Knowledge of ' 
it, and were not willing he fhould fearch j but 
at length, after diligent Inquiry, found out the 
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Tomb, and then carried the Rellques in his Ad- 
miral Galley, and with great Pomp and Shew 
brought them into Athens^ four hundred Years 
after Thefttis firft left that Countr}’. 'Phis A6l 
’ got Cimon the Hearts of the People, who re- 
ceived the Difeovery .with great Joy and abun- 
dance of Thanks. To fignalize and perpetuate 
the Memory of this Deed, and their Senfe of it, 
they appointed that memorable Decifion of Vic- 
tory between the two Tragedians Mfehylus and 
Sophocles i for the latter having writ the firft 
Play, being yet very young, the Applaufe of the 
Theatre was divided, and the Speclators fided 
into Parties. To determine tliis, Aphefion^ who 
was at that time Archan, would not caft Lots 
who fliould be Judges, but when Cimm and the 
other Commanders with him came into the Thea- 
tre to fee the Iffue of the Contention, after 
they had performed the ufual Rites to the God 
of the Feftival, the Ar chert came to them, and 
made them fwear (being ten in all) to fpeak 
their Judgments in this Difpute according to 
Equity and Honour. And fo being fworn Judges, 
he made them all lit down to give a decifive 
Sentence. The Contention for Viftory grew 
warm, and both fides ambitioufly llrove who 
fliould get the Suffrages of fuch honourable Judges 5 
but the Vi<Skory was at laft adjudged to Sophocles ^ 
which JEfehylus took fo ill that he left Athens^ 
Whr* a killing Blow muft this be to Mfehylus 
to fee himfelf vanquilhed by'a firft ElTay, he, a 
Veteran, covered over with Glory, and proud of 
feveral Poetical Triumphs !• 

Upon this Succefs of Sophocles, and many ex- 
traordinary Inftances of Wifdom which the Peo- 
ple obferved in him, they thought he was the pe- 
culiar 
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cuJiar Care of fome Deity, that infpircd him 
with uncommon Knowledge, and attended upon 
him in all his A£Hons, fo as to work Miracles, 
and bring about wonderful Events. Plutarch in 
the Life of Numa, fays, it was a current Tra- 
dition that Mfculapius fojourn’d with Sophocles 
in his Life-time, of which many Inftances are 
told to thefe Days, and that being dead, ano- 
ther Deity took care to perform his Funeral 
Rites. There is a Story told by Cicero^ that a 
large Golden Goblet being ftolen out of the Tem- 
ple of Hercules^ Sophocles in a Dream faw the God 
himfelf telling him who had done it. He difre- 
garded the Vifion once and twice, but it being 
repeated,, he went to the Court of Areopagus.^ and 
gave Information of the Matter. The Areopa- 
gites ordered the Perfon whom Sophocles had nam- 
ed to be arrefted. Upon Examination by T or- 
turc, he confeffed the Fa£t, and reftored the 
Goblpt ; from thence that Temple received the 
Name of Hercules the Difeoverer. Apollamus 
of Tyana^ in his Oration before Domltlan-, relates, 
that Sophocles had a Power to check the Fury of 
the Winds, when they threatned to wafte and blaft 
tlie Fields. 

.The Condudt of Sophocles in the Athenian 
State, raifed him to the higheft Honours and Ad- 
vantages in it ; he had a warlike Genius, and 
was joined in a Commiflion with the Great Pe- 
ricles, to reduce the Ifiand of Samos that had 
rebelled. In the Execution of this Employment 
it was that Cicero gives the Account of the vi- 
cious Inclination of this Poet in his Love oPBoys ; 
for obferving a beautiful Youth pafling by, he 
fell to commending his Charms, and praifmg 
tbc Gracefuliiels of his Perfon, which fo oftend- 
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cd Pericles, that he rebuked him, faying, a Man 
c f his Chara6ter fliould have pure .Eyes as well 
:s vlean Hands. He "was certainly of an amo- 
roui Difpofition, for being old he was alked, 
whether he could ftill divert himfelf with the 
Fair Sex ? God forbid, anfwer’d he, I am deli- 
vered out of the Hands of fo furious a Majier, 
a 7 id I ejieem it the greateji Happinefs in the World. 
Yet he feems to have but an indifferent Opi- 
nion of Women in general, for being afked one 
Day, why the Women he brought upon the Stage 
were Perfons of Virtue and Honour, whereas 
Euripides introduced none but the Lewd and In- 
famous j he anfwer’d, that Euripides reprefents 
them as they really are, and I Jhew them as they 
ought to be. 

We are told by Cicero in his Cato Major^ 
that Sophocles, who lived to a very great Age,, 
continued to write Tragedies to tfie very laft' 
This occafioned a pleafant Incident j for his Sons 
made a Complaint to the Judges againft him, 
alledging, that the good old Man their Father 
did la wholly apply himfelf to this fort of Study,, 
that he never regarded the Concerns of his Fa- 
mily, and therefore they petitioned, that they 
would pleafe to affign to him, being non Composy 
a Guardian to look after the Eftate; but as foor> 
as the old Gentleman heard this, he immediate- 
ly produced his Oedipus Coloneus (which he had 
writ but a little before) reciting it to the. Judges,, 
and then alk’d them, whether they thought a 
Man, who had loft his Senfes, could ever be the 
Autho/ of that Work? The Judges prefently 
difmifs’d the Caufe, acquitted the Father, and 
pronounced the Sons mad for accufing him.. 

Hfi 
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He lived to a great Age, and is faid to have 
been Vidtor four and twenty times. We are told 
by Valerius Maximus^ that the laft time he car- 
ried off the Prize, it was fo furprizing and un- 
expetfted, that he died with the very Joy of 
it } though Lucian will have it, that he met with 
the fame Death with Anacreon^ and was choak- 
ed with a Grape-ftone. He chanc’d to die when 
the City of Athens was clofely befieged by the 
Lacedesmonians^ which , hinder’d the Solemnity of 
his Funeral ; but Lyfander the Spartan General, 
being commanded by a Vifion of the God Bac- 
chus (the Patron of Tragedians) to permit one 
of the chiefeft of his Votaries to be buried ; he 
fufpended the Attack of the City, and fuffer’d 
the laft Rites to be executed to the Honour of 
this Illuftrious and Divine Writer. 

TiiE greateft Part of the Works of this Gi-eek 
Poet are loft; of one hundred and twenty, or 
' twenty three Tragedies which he compofed, fe- 
ven only remain to the prefent Time. ' 

Tragedy in the Original fignifies a Goat- 
Songy fo termed from t.he Goat facrificed to Bac- 
chus, in v/hofe honour Tragedy was ufcd. This 
Poetry was nrft a6kd in the Vintage, which 
made the Grammarians derive the Name from 
the Lees of Wine in Greek Trux, and the com- 
pound Word in Arijlophanes \s Tragedy, or the 
Lees Song, becaufe the Adfors hefmear’d their 
Faces with= the Lees of Wine. Atheneeus informs 
us, that Tragedy and Comedy owed their Ori- 
gin to Drunken Caroufes pradfifed in Icarium a 
Village of Attica^ Thefpis^ was the firft who 
taught Tragedy according to Art, and it being 
at firft no more than extempore Songs, he aug- 
ineiited it with Dithyrambks. Sfehylus by add- 
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ing a fecond Perfon, introduced the Divcrblutr:, 
or Dialogue, and fo leflen’d the Chorus, as Ari- 
Jiotle infornis us. He was ^fo the Inventor of 
the Stage, the proper Drefs and Gcfturcs of the 
C'.crus in the /Dance. Sophocles added a third 
I ( "fon, found out the Ornament of the Tragic 
Scene,N and made the Chorus, confifting only of 
twelve, to confJl of fifteen Perfons j for this, he 
was thought to complete Tragedy : ’Thefpisy fays 
Diogcresy began Tragedy, Mfehylus augmented 
it, and Sophocles brought it to perfection. Upori 
this account Boileatty in his Art of Poetry, draws 
him in this Character. 

*Thcn Sophocles the Genius of his AgCy 
Increas'd the Pompy and Beauty of the Stage j 
Jngagd the Chorus Song in every Party 
^ ' And polijh'd rugged Vetfey by Rules of Arty 

He in the Greek did thofe Perfections gainy 
IKhich the weak Latin never would attain. 

This great Reformer of the Stage has met 
with his Share of Applaufe from the Learned of 
all Ages. Tally calls »him a Divine Poety and 
Virgil in a particular manner diftinguifhes him 
by a Mark of Honour from all other Tragick 
. Writers. * 

Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna Cothurno. - 

Mr. BarneSy in his Life of Euripidesy makes 
an odd Ohfervation upon this ExpreiEon of Vir- 
gil's : Though he beftows, fays he, ’ fo remark- 
able a Compliment upon Sophoclesy and does not 
fo much as mention Euripidesy this is not fo 
much owing to his own Opinion (for, as I have 
proved in the Annotations, he has ftequently imi-K 
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tatccl him) a55 to the Reftraint of Aletre, fincc 
rlpides is a "Word very improper for Heroic Verfc 
both \n ' Greek 2 d\iX Lathi. The God of Verfe- 
himfdf, the Delphian Oracle, fays Bayle.^ iipori 
this occafion vi^as forced to fubmit to the Laws 
of Quantity j he found no other Expedient than • 
to renounce Hexameter Verfe, and anfwer in 
lambics, when he was to name Euripides', for 
Checrephon the 1 ragic Poet confulting the Py- 
thian God concerning his Friend Socrates, w'as 
anfwer’d in lambics, Sophocles is Wife, Euripides 
is more Wife, but the \Vifeft of all Men is So- 
crates. Euripides and Socrates are Names al- 
together unfit for heroic Verfe, Now, fays he, 
who can fay it is of no great Importance to 
have one Name rather than another? Here is 
Euripides, who had perhaps a greater Share in tlie^ 
Efteem of Virgil, and the reft of the Poq^ at 
the Court of Augujlus, Sophocles ; he [f, I 

fay, deprived of this Advantage, becaufe they, 
could not bring his Name into tfieir Hexameters, 
and on account of this Impoffibility they wero 
forced to immortalize to his Prejudice thofe that 
were judged inferior to him, but the Laws of 
Verfe pieced in their favour. It is certain, tliere 
was an Emulation highly carried between the 
two great Tragic Poets Sophocles and Euripides y 
it was next to an Impoffibility, that two fuch ex- 
cellent Poets afpiring to the fame Glory, fhould 
live in real Friendfhip j and Athenaus relates fome- 
Particulars of their Quarrel, that do not much, 
contribute to their Honour ; but Mr. Barnes pre-' ^ 
tends, that though thefe two Poets were a long 
time at Variance, yet at laft they became good 
Friends. Sophycles exprelTed a great Efteem for 
Euripides whai he heard the News .of his Death 
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he ^ordered a Tragedy to be adted, at which he 
appeared in Mourning, and made his A6lors lay 
afide their Crowns, nor did he long furvive, dy- 
ing, according to the heft Accounts, in the very 
fame Y car. 

The DifFcrence between thcfe two Poets 
fcems to confift in this, Sophocles outdoes his 
Rival in the Sublimity and Loftinefs of his Ex- 
preflion, but Euripides excels him fn Neatnels 
and Compadlnefs of Style : Sophocles from his Style 
feems to be rather a Man for Bufmefs than for 
Words ; whereas the Style of Euripides favours 
more of the Scholar and the Orator : Sophocles pre- 
ferves tlie Dignity and the real Chara<5l:er of his 
Perfons : Euripides did not fo much confult the 
Truth of his Manners, and their Conformity to 
common Life : Sophocles wifely chofe the moft 
poble and generous Aft'eiSlions to reprefent : Eu- 
ripides employ’d himfelf in exprefling the more 
diftioneft, the more effeminate and abjc61 Paflxons. 

Yet this Greek Poet is feverely handled by 
the French Critick Rapin ; he complains that he 
is too elaborate in his Difcourfe, that his Art 
is not hid enough in feme of his Pieces, it lies 
too open, and too near the Light ; that he fome- 
times becomes obfeure, by his too great Affec- 
tajion to be fubiime, and the Noblenefs of his ^ 
Expreflion is injurious to the Perfpicuity ; his 
Plots are not all fo happily unravelled as that of 
the Oedipus, ^'he Dilcovery of the Ajax anfwers 
not the Intrigue. The Author ought not to 
have ended a Speftacle of that Terror and Pity, 
with a dull and frivolous Conteft about the Se- 
pulture cf Ajax, who had then flain himfelf, Oedi- 
pus ought not to have been ignorant of the Af- 
iaflination of the King of Thebes, the Ignorance 
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he is in of the Murder, which makes all the Beauty 
of the Intrigue, is not probable. This Tragedy 
receives better Qiiarter from Mr. Dryden ; he 
faj's, that Oedipus was the moft celebrated Piece 
of all Antiquity, tliat Sophocles^ —not only the 
greateft Wit, but one of the greateft Men in A- 
thens^ made it for the Stage at the pubiick Coif, 
and that it liad tlie Reputation of being his Maf- 
ter-piece, not only among the feven Tragedies 
of his that ftill remain, but of the greater Num- 
ber which are perilhed. 
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EURIPIDES, 

A Creek Poet, one of thefe who excelled ia - 
Tragedy, was born in the firft Year of the 
feventy-fitth Olympiad in the liland of SalamtSy 
whither his Father and Mother retired with ma- 
Oy Athenian Families, a litde before Xerxes in- 
vaded 
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Taded Attica. His Mother CUto was big with 
him when flie left her Country, together with 
her Hufband, and was accidentally delivered the 
very Day that the Greeks defeated the I'lcct of 
the King near the Ifland ; and it is pre- 

tended, becaufe that Victory was obtained near 
Euripus^ the Child CUto brought into the 
World, was called Euripides. Mnefarchus^ tlie 
h'ather of this Poet, was an Athenian of the 
Oenoide Tribe, and of the People called Philcy 
and in all probability had fuffered in his own Coun- 
try the Punifliment of Bankrupts. They ufed in 
Ibme Parts of Attica to carry Perfons, who did 
not pay their Debts, into an open Place, where 
they were commanded to fit down and throw a 
Bujhel : Thi's was a Mark of Infamy. As to 
CUto, it is faid flie was an Herb-woman ; Ari- 
Jiophanes afl'ert'^', fhe got her living by felling of 
Greens ; and Valerius Maximus obferves, tliat 
the Mother of Euripides, and the Father of De- 
mojlhems, were unknown even in their own Ages j 
but the greateft part of Authors agree, that the 
former fold Herbs, and the latter Knives. 

However, fome will derive him from a Fa- 
mily of Rank and Diftindlion. The Oracle of 
Apollo confulted upon the Fate of Euripides, 
while CUto was big with him, which feems to 
imply, that fhe was not fo mean as an Herb- 
woman ; for the Hufband of fo ordinar)-’ a Per- 
fon, would fcarce trouble Apollo about the For- 
tune of a Child unborn. I'he Oracle returned 
this Anfwer, 

'£c-<u ru &c. 

Ti» 
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7h thee Mnefarchus Fate a Son Jha/I raifcy 
IF horn Greece Jhall honour^ whom the IVorld Jhall 
praife j 

Jmlwhofe zn^orious Browi the facred Crown JhaU 
grace. 

Mnesarchus, fays concluding that 

the Oracle implied his Son, when he grew up, 
fhould win the Prize in the Olympick Games, took 
care to bring him up in the Exercife of Strength 
and Activity performed in thofe Solemnities ; 
and when his Body was properly prepared, he 
took him to Olympia to try his Fortune : He 
was at firft refufed, becaufe they queftioned his 
Age i he was afterwards admitted a Combatant 
in the Games of Thefeusy and thofe of CereSf 
and was crowned. Faffing afterwards from the 
Care of his Body to the Improvement of his 
Genius, he ftudied under the moll celebrated 
Matters ; he frequented the Ledtures of ulnaxa- 
goras for natural Philofophy, and of Prodicus for 
Rhetorickj fome place him under Socrates for 
Moral Philofophy, but that probably is a Mif^ 
take, for Socrates was younger than Euripides 
by almoft thirteen Years ; and feems, fays Mr. 
Barnes., to have borrowed many Things from 
him, of whom he often makes honourable Men- 
tion, and that in Plato. We are told by MUan^ 
that Socrates feldom appeared at the Theatre, 
unlefs when Euripides the tragick Poet contended 
with the new’^l'ragcdians, at which Times he 
ufually attended ; and when Euripides had the 
Conteft in the Pyratim, he was alfo prefem; 
having a peculiar Efteem for the Man, in regard- 
both to his Wifdom and the Excellence of his 
Compofitions. Nor fhould I wonder at this* 
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tho’ I were perfuaded the Philofopher had no 
hand in the Produdion of the Poet, for the 
Tragedies of Euripides fo full of fine Mo- 
rality, that they were infinitely pleafing to 5 a- 
crates ; for Euripides was properly called the 
Dramatic Philofopher. 

It is obferved, that in his Tragedies he took 
a particular Delight in vilifying the Fair Sex j 
he introduced the moft vicious Women into his 
Plays : Sorcereffes, Adulterefles, Murtherers of 
Hufbands, and inceftuous Charailers ; for which 
reafon, he obtain’d the Name of The TVoman- 
Hater. He is- laid, according to AgeUiusy to 
have conceived a violent Averfion to moft of 
the Female Sex, either from a natural Antipa- 
thy to their Company, or becaufe he had two 
Wives at the fame time, (fuch Pradiices being 
allowed by a Decree of the Athenians') and was 
thoroughly weary of his Conforts. Some rather 
believe, he had no more than one Wife at a 
time, the Name of the firft was Charina, by 
whom he had three Sons; but her diforderly 
Life obliged him to repudiate her : The fecond 
he married was at leaft as leud at the firft ; j 
know not which of the two it was he found one 
day with one of his own Adtors, but proba- 
bly it was the laft, fince the Ignominy this ex- 
pofed him to, and the frequent Raillery of the 
Comic Poets on this Account, made him leave 
Athens. If Athenaus is to be believed, we fhould 
have no extraordinary Opinion of Euripides's 
Chaftity. He afl'ures us, this Poet was a great 
Lover of Women, and that Sophocles hearing 
fomebody fay, that Euripides hated them fu- 
rioufiy ; In his, Tragedies, replied he^ I grant 
he does, but he loves them p^lionately in bed* 

The 
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The Criticks are not forward in believing what 
is faid of his Adventures in Macedonia. He was 
about feventy-two Years of Age when he re- 
tired thither, and it is faid that at an Entertain- 
ment of Archelaus the Macedonian King, Euri- 
pedes having drank too freely, fell a kifling 
the Poet Agathon, who fate by him, and was 
about forty Years old ; and that upon the 
Prince’s alking him, if he thought Agathon was 
ftill an agreeable Obje£t, he anfwer’d, by Jupi- 
ter I think he is very amiable, for the Autumn 
of beautiful Perfons has fomediing lovely in it. 
It is faid that he was in love with Agathon^ and 
to pleafe him, he compofed the Tragedy of 
Chryjippus. He entertained likewife, they fay, 
a leud Commerce with the Minion of Archelaus, 
and that as he was going to him by Night, he 
was met *by the Women, and torn to pieces. 
But the Charadter of Euripides has not funk 
under the Weight of thefe Afperfions, for they 
.are abfolutely inconfiftent, and find no Credit 
with the moft learned Judges. 

The Macedonian Court was at that time 
the common Refuge of learned Men ; and hi- 
ther Euripides repaired, and met with a very 
agreeable Reception. Archelaus was a moft paf- 
fionate Admirer of Learning, and foon diftin- 
guifhing the Abilities of his Gueft, he trufied 
him with the foie Adminiftration of Affairs, 
and made him his Prime Minifter in full Power. 
Among many Inffances of Efteem, he did the 
Poet juftice upon a young Courtier, one De- 
camnichus, who reproaching him for his ftinking 
Breath, Euripides replied, It might well be fo, 
fince fo many Secrets had lain fo long rotten in 
his Mouth, Archelaus not dunking him fuf-' 

ficiently 
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ficiently revenged by this Anfwer, deliver’d tipi 
Decamnichus to him, to be foundly laflied : It 
is pretended that Euripides made ufe of the 
King’s Permiflion, and .did it to the Purpofe. 
But this exceeding Refpedl fhewcd him, could 
not upon earneft SolJicitation prevail upon him 
to celebrate the Adlions of his royal Patron in a 
tragick Piece: He handlbmely evaded the King’s 
Importunity j I pray the Gods your Majefty’s 
Reign may never afford the Subjedl of a Tragedy. 

Euripides unfortunately came to a tragi- 
cal End, about the feventy-fifth Year of his 
Age j for as he was walking in a Wood, (fome 
-fay) according to his Cuftom, the Intenfenefc 
of his Thoughts led him too fer, till he was met 
alone by the Prince’s Dogs, who was then out 
a hunting, and thofe curfed Hounds tore him in 
pieces. Others lay, it was not by Atcident he 
was expofed to the Fury of the Dogs, but that 
they were purpofely let loofe upon him, and 
that by the Artifices of two Poets, Arideus a 
Macedonian.^ and Cratevas a TheJ/dlianf who 
were jealous of his Glory, and hired the Keeper 
of the King’s Dogs with a Sum of Money to do 
it. Valerius Maximus only fays, that Euripides 
having fupped with the King, and returning home, 
was fo torn by Dogs that he died of his Woimds, 
Ovid, without doubt, referPd in his Ibis to the 
tragical End of this Poet : 

Utque Cothurnatum Vatem tutela Dianae, 

Dilaniet vt^ilum te quoque turbo Canum, 

Sbine be the Fate of that fame bujkind Bard, 
Butcher'd by Dogs, Diftna’i furly Guard* 
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ttis fad Death was lam^ted with seneral 

O 

orrow by the Athenians ; his Body was removed 
from Bormifcus, where he died, to Pella the 
Metropolis of Macedonia', where King Arche- 
laus not only celebrated his Obfequies in the 
moft magnificent manner, but, as SoUnus fays, 
cut off his Hair, and went into folemn Mourn- 
ing, as a Teftimony of the Refpecff he had for 
him. He had a Monument ereiled to his Me- 
mory, with an Epitaph infcrib’d j and the Ma- 
cedonians preferved his Remains with that Re- 
gard, that when the Athenian Embaffadors . 
came to defire Leave to transfer his Bones to 
AthSts, they abfolutely refufed, and could not 
be induced to part with his Relicks upon any 
account. We are told by Plutarch, that this 
Monument at Pella was ffruclc with Lightning, 
which, after the Superftitiori of thofe Times, was 
a Proof that he was a Favourite of the Gods. 
The Athenians not being able to obtain the Bones 
of Euripides, eredled a {lately Cenotaphium to 
him, which, Paufanias fays, was {landing in 
his Time. Philemon, a Friend of his, was fo af- 
fedled by his Death, that he declared, if he 
thought, as fome affured him, that the Dead 
prefer\'ed a Senfe of Things, he would hang him- 
felf to enjoy a Sight of^ Euripides. 

EJ <r»7f SiC. 

If Shades have Senfe, os fome pretend, 

Afriendly Cord my Lifejhould end, 
fthat I once more might fee my Friend. 

The Fate of Anaxagoras determin’d Euripides, 
when he was about ei^teen Years of Age, to tak.« 

off his Mind from natural Philofophy, and apply 

his 
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his Studies to Dramatick Poetry. The Mafter’s 
Learning was the occafion of his Banifhment by 
the Citizens, as a Reviler of the publick Gods, 
and ^our Poet the Scholar was in danger of the 
fame Cenfure, for introducing a new and impious 
Diftin£lion in the Doctrine of Oaths. 

*H j,XaVr’ ifti/jitiXi * 

My Tongue has fwornt but Jlill my Mind is free. 

There was one Hygianon, who could not 
bear this Verfe ; he charged Euripides yvixh \m- 
piety, as a Teacher and Protestor of Perjury. 
The Poet demanded to be tried by his pi^per 
Judges ; appealing to the Jurlfdidlion of the 
Judges appointed over all theatrical Controver- 
Ties, declaring tliat he was ready to give an Ac- 
count of his Faith and Dodfrine before that Tri- 
bunal ; and that it was there, and not before 
the ufual Courts that he ought to be accufed. 
This Defence, it is fuppofed, brought him ofF 
for that Time. Uporr another Occafion, he dog- 
matized fo gravely in defence of covetous Men, 
that the Audience were enraged and refolved to 
demolifh him and the Adtor ; Euripides appearing 
upon the Stage, defired them to have Patience, 
and they fhould find the old Mifer fhould fufFer 
the Punifhment he deferv'ed. Another time 
fome Perfons were offended with him, for 
bringing fo wicked a Wretch as Ixion upon the 
Stage : Take notice, faid he, that before I let 
him go off, I fhall tie him to a Wheel. But he 
was oblig’d to alter the two firji Verfes of his Me^ 
najippus, which gave Offence. 

- — Jupiter, if his Nanu he fo. 

For ’tis by Hearfay only thtit I know. 

He 
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He was mighty fond of this Tragedy, as being 
excellently well writ, but he was forced to alter 
the firft Lines into what they are at prefent. 

]ove,ybr we own he has receiv'd that Name 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame. 

He would not always comply with his Au- 
dience in things of this Nature ; for one Day> 
the People of Athens defiring him to flxike out a 
certain Paflage in a Tragedy of his, he came 
upon the Stage and told them j I do not com- 
pofe my Works to learn of you, but to teach 
you. 

There remain to us but twenty Tragedies 
of Euripides. To infpire his Mind with folemn 
and terrible Ideas, he ufed to compofe his Pieces 
in a gloomy difmal Cave, in the Ifland of Sola-, 
mis. We are told by Farro, that of feventy- • 
five Tragedies which he writ, five only carried 
off the Prize, he being often vanquilhed by the 
moft groveling Pretenders to Poetry ; one Xe- 
nocles, a wretched Poetafter, was preferred before 
him, in a Conteft of four Plays againft four Plays, 
at' the Celebration of the eightieth Olympiad. 
His Poems coft him a great deal of Labour; 
he complained once to the Poet Alcejiis, that for 
the laft three Days he had not been able to make 
above three Verfes, tho’ he had ftudied with 
great Application ; tlie other anfwer’d with an 
Air of Vanity, that he had made a hundred with 
cafe : But, replied Euripides, there is this Dif- 
ference between yours and mine, that mine will 
continue thro’ the utmoft Extent of Time, and 
yours will perifti in three Days. 

In the Opinion of many excellent Judges, 
Euripides w?« the moft accomplifla’d of all the 

tragick . 
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tragick Poets ; yet he had his Rivals In Fame# 
who difputed the Prize with him. His Poems 
are full of moral Aphorlfms, and contain many 
Tenets of natural Philofophy: As many Verfes, 
fays Cicero, that I read in Euripides, I find fo 
many Maxims of Morality. Can it be thought 
ftrange after this, that that illuflrious Orator 
Ihould prepare himfelf for Death by reading of 
this Poet ? It is obferved that the Afiaflins, who 
purfu’d him and murder’d him, found him 
reading In his Litter the Medea of Euripides. 
He was a fevere gi-ave Writer, and indifferent 
to Pleafure. We are told by Galen, that the 
Original of his Works came \vsX.o >Ptoleniys , 
Hands, when he was founding his famous Li- 
brary at Alexandria. King Ptolemy, fays he, 
fent to the Athenians, to borrow the original 
Manufcripts of Sophocles, Mfchylus, and. Etiri- 
pides, in order to tranfcribe them for his Libra- 
ry, laying down in their Hands fifteen Talents 
of Silver by way of Security. Uppn the Receipt of 
the Books, he took care to have them wrote out 
on the faireft Parchment, ari(^ f^ off with the 
richeft Ornaments; and then keeping the Ori- 
ginals, he fent the Copies to Athens with this 
Mefl'age, that the King defired the City t6 ac- 
cepts of thofe Books, and of the fifteen T alents 
he had left in their Hands. That they had no 
reafoii to be angry, fince if he had neither fent 
them the Originals, nor the Copies, he had done 
them no Injury, as long as they themfelves by 
taking the Security, fuppofed it a fufficient Re- 
paration in cafe of a Lol's. 

His Rivals in Tragedy were Mfchylus and 
Sophocles : 'I'here is a Divifion among the Cri- . 
ticks concerning the Pre-eminence of theft; 

Poets ; 
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Poets ; Each of them has their Adherents, who 
give him the firft Place, and there are alfo fome 
good Judges, who will determine nothing con- 
cerning it. ^intiKan feems to be of this Party, 
and yet it is eafy to fee, that all Things confider- 
cd, he gives the preference to Euripides. So,, 
phoclesy fays he, and Euripides have by far fur- 
pafled JEjchylus on this Head, and brought the 
Art to a much greater degree of Perfection : It 

is a Qiieftion much canvafl'ed, to which of thefe 
two in their different Manners the Preference 
in Poetry is due ; and as it has no relation to my 
prefcnt J^bjeCt, I fhall leave it undecided. But 
this muft be acknowledged by all, that to Per- 
fons defigned for the Bar, Euripides would be 
far more ufeful. For his Style (which thofe find 
fault with, who think the Majefly, the Air and 
the Diction of Sophocles more fublime) is more 
nearly allied to that of an Orator. His Sentences 
are alfo thick fown, nor does he fall far fhort of 
the Sages themfelves, when he handles their 
'I'opicks. In his Method of arguing and reply- 
ing, he is not inferior to the moft eminent 
Speakers at the Bar. In railing the Paflions he is 
univerfally admirable, but in that of CompalEon 
inimitable. Menander^ as he himfelf teftifies,^ 
held him in the higheft Efteem, and copied him,i 
though in a different Work. 

Euripides, fays Borrichius, for Eloquence and 
Prudence was equal to, if not beyond Sopho^ 
<les. He'took more care in the placing of his 
Words, and ordering of his Sentences than ever 
Sophocles did j and yet . Arijiotle thought him 
not exaCt enough in the Contrivance of his Fa- 
bles. Sophocles^ by his Style, feems rather to be 
a Man for Bufmefs than for Words, whereas ' 

Voi. I. F 
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the Style of Ejiripides favours more of the Scholar 
and the Orator. 7'he Smoothnefs of his Com- 
pofition, his Excellency in Dramatick Poetr)’, 
the Soundnefs of his Morals, convey’d in the 
fweeteft Numbers, the Purity of his Aitick Style, 
and his Power in moving the Paflions ; efpecial- 
ly the fofter ones of Grief and Pity, were fo 
univerfally admired, and his Glory fo far fpread, 
that the Athenians who were taken Prifoners in 
the fatal Overthrow under Nidas, were preferved 
from perpetual Exile and Ruin, by the aftonilhing 
Refpedts that the Sicilians^ Enemies and Strangers, 
paid to the Wit and Fame of their illuftrious 
Countryman. As many as could repeat any 
of Euripides's Verfes, were rewarded with their 
Liberty, and generoufly fent home with Marks 
of Honour. L'he Sicilians gave another remark- 
ble Proof of their Efteem for Euripides : A 

Caunian V.eHel chafed by .Pirates., endeavoured to 
make fome Port of Sicily^ but could not obtain 
Permiflion to enter till it was known, diere were 
fome Perfons on board that could rehearfe fome 
Lines of this celebrated Athenian. 

This Poet, however, is condemned by the 
Learned, for not obferving poetical Probability, a 
Rule fo highly recommended to all Poets by Ari~ 
Jiotkf and agreeable to the Advice of Horace^ 

Aut famam fequere, aut convenientia fin^e. 

Keep to old Tales., or if you tntc/l have new.. 

Feign Things coherent, that may look like True, 

He is not exa<51 in the Contrivance of his Fa- 
bles, his Characters want Variety, he falls often 
into the fame Thoughts upon the fame Adventures j 
he, does not religioufly enough obferve Decencies, 
and % a too great AfFeClation to be morally fen- 

tentigus 
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tcntious, he is not fo ardent and paflionate as he 
ought to be j for this Reafon he goes not to the 
Heart as much as Sophocles. There are Precipita- 
tions in the Preparation of his Incidents, as in the* 
Suppliants^ where Thefeus levies an Army, marches 
from Athens to Thebes^ and returns tiie fame Day, 
7 'he Difcoveries of his Plots are not at all na- 
tural, thefe are perpetual Machines. Diana makes 
the Difcovery in Hippolitus ; Minerva^ in that of 
Iphygenia ; Thetis^ that of Andromache ; Cajlor 
and Pollux., that of Helena and that of EleSlrOy 
and fo of others. Euripides has been cenfured 
for making his Chara6lers more wicked than 
they ought to be in T ragedy : It was the Obfer- 
vation of thofe Times, that Comedy (whofe 
Province was Humour and low Matter) was ta 
reprefent ^fTiings worfe than the Truth ; Hiflo- 
jy to defcribe the Truth ; but Tragedy was. 
to invent Things better than the Truth. 
Whether thefe DiftincSlions were exadf, I ftiall 
not take upon me to determine. 
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SIMONIDES, 

O NE of the Principal of Grecian Poets c 
He was a Native of Geos, an Ifland of the 
/Egean Sea: He flouriflied in the time of Xerxeis 
Expedition, that is, about the feventy fifth Olym- 
piad. His Father’s Name was Leoprepes j Milan 
mentions him for the good Advice he gave two 
young Aden who were intimate Companions. T wo 
particularFriends afked him which was the beft way 
to render their Friendfhip perpetual. You muft ne- 
ver be angry, faid he, one with another at the fame 
, time, but one of you muft {hew rei^edl: to the An- 
ger of the other. This Poet fet up a School at Ccr- 
ihea in that Ifland, where he introduced the Art of 
Dancing and Singing in Chorus; he fixed* his 
School near the Temple of Apollo in that City. 

,But he foon left his Native Country, upon 
Ibme Difappointment it is fuppofed, and retired 
to Sicily, where he was entertained in the Cotirt 
of Hiero, a wife Prince, and a Royal Patron of 
learned Aden. Paufanias the Laceditmonian Ge- 
neral, who defeated the Perjians at the Battle 
of Plataa, had a great Refpedt for Simonides up- 
on the account of his Wifdom and Poetical Ac- 
compliftiments. He therefore procured him to 
compofe an Infcription in Verfe to be infcribed 
upon a Golden Tripod, which he found among 
the Spoils, and prefentcd to the Temple of Del- 
phos i the Epigram was to this Effe(ft, That by 
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the Conduct of Paufayitas, the Barbarians were 
defeated at the Battle oi'Platae^, and in Ac- 
knowledgment of the Viftory, that Prefent was 
by him dedicated to Apollo. But the Lacedee- 
monians caufed the Verfes to be raz’d out, and 
in their ftead engraved only the Names of fuch 
confederate Cities as had been inftrumental in 
overthrowing the Perfiam. He wrote a Poem 
in Celebration of the Vidlory of Salamls, and 
contradfed an Acquaintance with Themijiocles^ 
who won that Battle : He obtained the Prize 
from Mfchylus.^ by an Elegy he wrote upon the 
Vidtory at Marathon j and the Elegies he com- 
pofed upon the Greeks that were flain at the 
Battle of Plateea^ were in the Time of Paufa- i 
nias to be feen upon their Tombs. 

It is faid, that the Gods preferved him twice 
from imminent Danger of Death, upon the ac- 
count of his Virtue. He happened, it feems, 
to fup at the Houfe of Scopas, who was a con- 
fiderable Man for his noble Birth and great 
Riches i after he had recited the Poem he had 
made for a fet Price for that Man’s Honour, who 
was Vidfor in the Wreftling Games, whereim he 
inferred an Encomium, upon Cajlor and Pollux, 
he was told he fliould receive one half of the 
Price agreed upon, but that he might, if he 
thought ht, afk the other half of the Tyndarides, 
on whom he had bellowed as many Praifes as he 
ha4 upon Scopas. Soon after he was informed, 
that two young Gentlemen upon white Horfes 
were at the Door, and defir^ to fpeak widi 
him ; he went out, and faw No-body ; in the 
mean time the Room where he had left Scopas 
and the other Guefts fell down, and they were 
ail killed. Upon this Occafioiv it was,^ that he 
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invented the Art of Local Memory ; for \vhcr» 
Scopas and his Guefts were cruflied to pieces 
by the fall of the Room, they were fo bruifed 
togetlier and disfigured, that they could Jiot be 
known one from another. And yet tliere was 
a Neceflity to know them, for thofe who dc- 
fignei to bury them, defired to perform that 
Duty, each to his Relation. Simonides removed 
the Difficulty ; he remember’d in what Place 
each of the Guefts fat at T able, and was by th^ 
means capable to tell each of their Relations, 
which of them was to be buried by him. After- 
wards confidering how neceflary Order is to pre- 
ferve the Ideas of Objedts, he invented the Me- 
thod of annexing them to certain Places, amt 
lb became the Inventor of Local Alcmory. Tho* 
ibme Authors fay, that he made ufe of fome 
certain Medicines to acquire a good Memory, 
which produced the intended Effect. 

The other Miracle, by which his Life was 
faved, is related thus : His Deliverance was ow- 
ing to the feafonable Advice he received in Jiis 
Sleep ; for when he was ready to take Shipping, 
and had buried the dead Body of a Man which 
lay on the Shore, he was warned by an Appa- 
rition of the fame Man, not to go to Sea the 
next Day, but to ftay at Land. He took the Ad- 
vice j they who had taken fhipping perifhed in 
his Sight by the Storm, and were fwallowed up 
in the Waves : Simonides rejoiced becaufe he had 
trufted his Life rather to a Dream than a Ship. 
Being mindful of the Favour, he immortalized 
that Man in a moft elegant Poem, and erected 
a better and more durable Tomb to him, than 
that which he had before raifed upon the de- 
fait Sands. He did not tliink that Humanity- 
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required any thing of him befides the burving 
of the dead Body j hut being fo well rewarded 
for that Favour, he inferibed a memorable Epi- 
taph upon the Tomb to this Effe£tj This is the 
Tomb of the Man that faved the Life of Si- 
montdes of Cm, and who, after his Death, was 
gratefid to the Living. This Story introduces 
another told of him by /Elian, Paufanias^ the La- 
cedeernonian General, fitting at 'Fable with Simoni^ 
des, ordered him to deliver fome remarkable Max- 
im. Remember^ anfwer’dhe, that you are a Man : 
'This Saving feem’d fo infipid to Paufanias.^ that 
he did not regard it ; but when he happened to 
be in a Place of Refuge, where he ftruggled with 
an intolerable Hunger, and out of which he 
could not come without running the hazard of 
being put to Death, a Misfortune he brought 
upon himfelf by his Ambition, he remember’d 
the Words of that Poet,' and cry’d out three times, 
O Simonides^ how important was the Meaning 
of the Exhortation you gave me ! 

But the moft remarkable Tranfa£l:ion of his 
Life was what happened between him and King 
Hiero his Patron. The Story is told With moft 
advantage by Cicero^ in the Perfon of Cotta the Pon- 
tiff. Aik me, fays he, what land of Being God 
is ? I will anfwer in the Words of Simonides, who 
when the Tyrant Hiero demanded this Queftion, 
required a Day to confider of it ; when next Day 
he alked him the fame Queftion, Simonides re- 
quired two Days more j when he had often 
doubled the Time, he required more ; and Hiero 
being furprized, alked him the Reafon of it ; It 
is, fays he, becaufe the longer I confider, the more 
ehfeure the SubjeSl appears to me. Of all the 
Sayings aferibed to him, this was remai'kable ; he 
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faid, that Necejfity was a Thing which the Gods 
themfelves would not oppofe nor refift. 

But thefe Inflances of his Piety and Humanity 
will by no means excufe his infatiable Avarice 
and Third of Wealth : When he was alked the 
Reafon of his being fo covetous in his old Age* he 
faid, I had rather leave fomething to my Ene- 
mies after my Death, than want the Affiftance 
of my Friends during my Lifej. and that bping 
by his Years deprived of other Pleafures, he re- 
created his old Age with the only Delight he 
took in heaping up Riches. We are told his 
Way of Life was narrow and mean, that he was 
frugal to Excels, and covetous even of dilho- 
neft Gain j that his great Age did not reftrain 
him from applying to the Court of Hieroy for^ 
fays Mli^y the X^an was exceeding covetous, 
and it is faid, the great Generofity of that Prince 
induced him to it the more: He was never at 
a lols for an Anfwer when alked, why he took 
I’uch Pleafure in Saving; but bis Anfwers were 
poor and trifling. Whilft he was at Syracufty. 
the King fupplied him from Day to Day with 
every thmg that was necefl^y for his Mainte- 
nance ; he fold the greateft part of it, and al- 
ledged for his Reafon, that he had a mind to Ihew 
his Frugality and Hieros Magnificence; which 
was a wretched Subterfuge. 

He has been blamed for being the firft that 
let out the Mufes for hire, not as if the Poets 
that lived before him had refufed Rewards, but 
abhorred to proftitute their Praifes upon Sub- 
je61s infamous and unworthy. I do not, fays 
Callimachusy cherilh a mercenary Mufe like Si- 
monides the Grandlbn of Hyllicus : He is -taxed 
by Anacrean for the fame Fault. Tt is certain, 
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he would not fing upon Truft, nor rely upon 
the Generofity of his Heroes. He difhonoured 
the Mufes by his mercenary Spirit, and difgrace- 
fully became a Proverb, Simonidis Cantlktue^ He 
was ufed to fay, I have two Trunks, one for 
Salaries, and the other for Favours ; I open them 
from time to time, and I always find the Trunk 
for Salaries full, and that for Favours empty : 
He needed not wonder at it, for fince he diet 
nothing gratis,, he could not pretend to many 
Prefents, but to be paid on^ according to 'the 
Agreement he made with his Patrons. 

Phjedrus in his Fables relates, that Simonides 
ftrolled about the Towns of AJia, to get Money 
by fingin^ the Praifes of the Conquerors in the 
publick Games. This appears alfo by a Story' 
mentioned by Arijiotle : A Man, fays he, who* 
had won the Olympic Prize in the Race of Mules, 
defired Simonides to make a Triumphal Song up- 
on that Subjeit ; the Poet not fatisfied with the 
Reward that was oflFered, anfwered,- that the Sub- 
jedf was fo low that it would not admit of 
the lofty Ornaments of a Poem,- for the Victory 
had been obtained in a creeping Race with Mules, 
and he pretended that a Mule did not afford matter 
for an Encomium ; but having a- better Price 
offered him which pleafed him, he finilhed the 
Poem, beginning in a noble Strain,- 

XtUfft -^byctTfic iinTjw-r. 

Hail Daughters of the Wind-hoof d Steeds* 

But the Money he feraped together in the Aftan 
Cities he loft in his Return j for fhipping himlelf 
for the Ifle of Ceos, his native Country, the Ship 
was call away?, and ^ry one ftrovc to fare hhn- 
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felf with whatever he could carry. Simonides^ 
lays PhtsdruSf took nothing, and being afked the 
Reafon of it, he anfwer’d. It is becaufe all that 
I have ^is with me : Several of his fliipwreck’d 
Companions were drowned, finking under the 
Weight of what they had endeavoured to’ fave j 
thofe who landed were plunder’d by Robbers. 
Kverv one went to Clazomena, a Town not 
far from the Place where the Ship was call: a- 
way. A Citizen who loved Learning, and had 
read fome Poems of Simonides with great Admi- 
ration, knowing him, received him hofpitably, 
whilft the reft were forced to beg in the Streets. 
The Poet meeting them, told them his Anfwer 
was right, 

Simonides lived to a great Age, about ninety 
Years ; he died, it is fuppofed, in the Court of 
King Hierot a Year before that Prince his Pa-r 
troll. It was the Queen of this Sicilian T'jxzxw. 
who afked Simonides^ whether it was better to 
acquire Learning than Riches? who, anfwer’d, 
that i^Riches were better than Learning j for I 
fee, faid he, every Day the Learned attending 
upon the Rich. He was buried with great Magni- 
ficence, and had a Monument erefled over him. 
We are told by Suidas, that Phoenix^ General 
of the AgrigentineSy being at War with the Sy~ 
racufans, barbaroufly deftroyed Simonides's Tomb, 
and built a Tower with the Materials of it, and 
it happened that the Town was taken through 
that part of the Wall where that very Tower was 
built. 

These are the principal -Incidents to be met 
with concerning the Life and Death of this Greek 
Poet : ’ The Fragments of his Works that remain 
arc feattered up and down in various Authors, 

but 
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but are colleiled together by XJrftnus. His Wit 
was beyond the Cenfure of the Criticks ; His 
Poetry was compofed in almoft all Strains, but 
he fucceeded chiefly in Elegies : He was a mov- 
ing ai^d paflionatc Writer. The Style of Simo- 
nicies.^ fays ^intilian^ was plain, but fitted to 
the Subje^l with a certain Sweetnefs. His prin- 
cipal Excellency lay in Commiferation, and he 
was by fome preferred to all Authors upon that 
account. Dionyfius of HalicarnaJ/us confefl'es, 
that this Poet, among other Virtues, had the 
Talent of moving to Pity, and places him in 
that refpeiSl: much above Pindar \ the Lamen- 
tations of Simonides was one of his moft famous 
Poems ; to this Piece Horace alludes. 

Bed ne reliclis-i ifc, . 

Enough my Mufe., Complaints forbear^ 

With me to Jhady Grots retire, &c. 

Catullus refers to the Art of Simonides in 
drawing Tears. 

Mtejllus Lacrymls SimoniJeis. 

More forrowful than Simonidesh Tears. 

But though the chief Charafler of his Poetry 
was a kind of moving and foftning Sweetnefs, 
yet he could upon Occafion dip his Pen in Gall, 
and write the moll bitter and piercing Inveftive. 
One Timoleon it feems was his Enemy, and wrote a 
Comedy which reflected upon Simonides ; but he 
came not off with Impunity, for our Poet lafhed 
him feverely, and among other cutting Strokes, 
he wrote his Epitaph. 

&c» 
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After 1 had eat and drank plentifully^ and fpoke A 
great deal of ill of Men, here I lie^ Timolc- 
on of Rhodes. 

The Poetical Genius of this Poet was fo ftrong 
and lafting, that he difputed the Prize of Poetry at 
eighty Years of Age. 
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ARISTOPHANES, ‘ 

' A Famous Comick Poet, but of his Country 
nothing^is certain ; fome fay he was an A- 
thenian^ others a Rhodian, and fome an Egyptian ; 
the moft probable Conje£lure is, that he was born 
at Mgina, or at leaft that he had an Eftate in 
that Illand ; when he came to Athens he was 
fummoned before the Magiftracy, and accufed for 
afliiming the Privil^es and Rights of an Athenian 
Citizen without a Reedom : He defended^imfelf 
by faying one Philip an Athenian was his Father, 
wid repeating two Verfes of Homer y 
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My Mother told me fo : *twas he P)e faid, ' | 

/ know not ; and, pray, who has more to plead ' 

This Anfwer fatisfied the Court, and he was ad- | 

mitted a Denizen without further DifficuUy. The 
Time of his Birth is not liable to the fame Un-r 
certainty ; he was Cotemporary with Sophocles 
the Tragiclc Poet, and flourilhed between the 
eighty-fifth and ninety-firft Olympiad.. 

Being received into the Freedom of Athens^, 
he profefled himftelf an Enemy to Tyranny and 
Corruption, and reformed the Government more 
by his Comediesy than ifhehad fate at the Head 
of the Council, and had the Reins of Power at 
full length in his own Hands. He reprefented 
che Vices of the chief Citizens upon the Stage^ 
and had the Courage to' expofe the Leading Men 
to the People in their proper CharacSIers. He 
openly cenfured the perverting of J uflicc in the 
People, and was not afraid to attack the pub- 
lick Woidhip of the Gods and the National Su— 
perftition,. without dfeading the Refentment 
which Mfchylus and Euripides had fuffer’d before 
upon the fame Occafion. Indeed,, his Works* 
which Time has preferved to us, are a valuable 
of pertinent Reflections upon the Govern- 
ment of the Athenian State through the whole 
Courfe of the Peloponnejian War. 

This fair Side of his Character does not con- 
ceal the Blemifties that lie upon his Good-nature, 
if not upon his Honefty, bv the profefled Ha- 
tred he bore to Socrates and Eui'ipides, two of 
the greateft Men in the Commonwealth of y/- 
thens : One Anytus, it feems, with other Citi-i 
fcnis, eng^ed in a Delign againfl: the Life and 
Reputation of Socrates, but confidering that his 
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Credit was fa great with the Magiflrates and the 
People upon the account of his many excellent 
Qiialities, that they feared to bring him to a 
fair Trial ; they chofe to attack him by flander- 
ous and vile Afperfions, to reprefent him as a 
ridiculous, idle Perfon, as a filly weak Arguer 
that would difpute on both Sides the Queftion, 
and turn things infide out as he pleafed ; but 
particularly, as one that defpifed the Gods 
and the eftablilh’d Worlhip, and would introduce 
ftrange Doilrincs and Innovations in Religion. 
For tliis purpofe they bribed Artjiophanes with a 
Sum of Money, to drefs up the great Socrates 
in a Fool’s Coat in one of his P*lays, which he 
did, and for that purpofe wrote his Comedy of 
‘The Clouds. But when it came to be performed 
upon the Stage, the People were furprized to fee 
the Philofopher treated with that Indignit}’^, and 
at the firft acting fcorn’d the Reprefentation j 
but upon the fecond appearing, the People, na- 
turally envious of Men of fuperior Learning and 
Worth, were tickled at the Fancy, and beltow’d 
the Prize upon the Writer with general Con- 
fent. This Story is told by ALlian ; but his Au- 
thority is difputed ; and there are Reafons to be- 
lieve that the Comedy of Tlhe Clouds was acSled 
but once upon tlie Athenian Stage. Befides, Char- 
pe77iier., in the Life of Socratesy obferves, that A- 
rijlcphanes compofed the Play of The Clouds^ be- 
caule Archelausy King of Macedon, had a better 
Opinion of that Philofopher than of himfelf. 

Euripides was called the Pbilofophical Poet ; 
and the Rules and Difeipline of the old Philo- 
fophy were exceeding ftridl, and quite contrary 
to the Licentioufnefs of the old Comedy, of 
which was the chief Writer, as Me- 
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nander of the new ; this feems to be a chief Rea- 
fon of the Hatred of this Comick Writer to Euri- 
pides. Befides, Socfates never cared to be pre- 
lent in the Athenian Theatre, but to hear fome 
Performance of that Tragedian, which without 
doubt increafed the Enmity. Arijlophanes., ■ in 
the Comedy of the Frogs^ fuppofes that Bac- 
chus putting a Verfc of Euripides into the Scales 
againft a Verfc of jEfchylus, always found that 
of Mfchylus to weigh moft. 

1'here is no account of the Time or Place 
of Arijiophanes's Death,, but he is fuppofcd to have 
lived to a very great Age ; Plato., his great Friend, 
and Admirer, compofed an Honorary Diftich ta 
his. Memory, which may ferve for an Epitaph.. 



The Graces fought a Shrin for ever whole. 

So pitch’d on Ariltophanes’r Soul. 

Of fifty-four Comedies which he wrote, ac~ 
cording to Suidas, we have now but eleven left. 

T HR Grecian Comedy was ufually divided in- 
to the Old, the Middle, and the New : The firft, 
expofed the Vices of the greateft Perfons by 
Name, and without Difguife ; this licentious 
Way of Writing is condemn’d hy Horace in his 
Art of Poetry, 

——In vitium Libertas excidit, 

This old Comedy was cultivated hy Eupolis - 
and Cratinus ; Cratinus firft introduced three Per- 
fons, and methodized this Poem; he chaftifed 
the Bad, and mixed what was ufcful and agree- 
able together. This Licentioufiiefs and open 
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Raillery of the Stage was flopped by a Law en- 
acted when the thirty Tyrants governed Athens. 

Next came in the Middle Comedy, which cen- 
fured and laflied real Vices under fiiflitious Names. 

The New Comedy reformed the Stage into Ci- 
vility and Good Manners, and obliged the Poet 
to make ufe of feigned Aiflions, and imaginary 
Names, without any particular Reflc£Hons j he 
i/as to exhibit only a probable Defcription of Hir-- 
man Life. ’ 

Aristophanes fucccedcd Cratinus in the 
Old Comedy j for though Cratinus had much im-- I 

proveil Comedy by diflinguifliing the Parts, dif- 
pofing the A(fls, and incrcafing the Number of 
Adfors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfe£lion which 
it afterwards received from Arijiopbanes j for . 
whereas Eupolis ftudied to delight, Cratinus to 
be fatirical, Arijhphanes purfued a Medium, and 
he was not fo bitter as Gratinusy yet he was as 
vehement againfl Delinquents. Cratinus was 
fliarp, and appeared with a naked Sword ; Eu- 
polis weighty and agreeable in his Bitternefs from 
the Novelty of his fictitious Perfons, but Ari- 
Jlophanes was facetioufly flinging j and as he \vas 
naturally choleric and bold,, and a profefled E- 
nemy to Servitude, and all who endeavour’d the 
Oppreflion of their Country, the Times he lived * 

in afforded ample Matter to exert his W it, and 
exprefs his Affection for his Country. The A- 
thenians were then govened by Perfons Who 
had no otlicr defign but to enflave the publick 
Liberty ; Arljlophanes was foon fenfible of this, 
and like a generous Patriot expofed thofe De- 
fignsupon the open Stage. Tribune of the 

People, a powerful Villain, of a turbulent Spirit, 
and irijurious to .^e City, firfl felt hi& Satire-: 
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Jn his Comedy termed Hippets, the Poet him'* 
felf a<Sled the Perfon of Cleon!, (when every one 
of the common' Players declined fo dangerous a 
Part;} and in a moft artful Manner expofed his 
Cruelty and Abufe of the State. Cleon was con- 
demned to pay a MuliSt of five Talents to the 
Poet. 

Nor did his Induftry only lead him to fe- 
cure the State from the Magiftrates at home, but 
he was as watchful againlt the Enemy abroad ; 
7'he Lacedtemonlans, and others who were jer— 
lous of the Athenian Grandeur, looked upon 
Arijiophanes as an Army to tlie Athenians, and 
thought it impoffible to accomplifh their Ends, * 
whilft his Counfels were purfued ; for he had made 
the Stage a School of Politics, and Military Arts ; 
He did not flatter his Auditory, but endeavour- 
ed to be inftrudUve by moft witty Inventions. 
His Comedies have been efteemed an exadl Hi- 
ftory of Athens. This made Plato recommend 
them to Dionyftus, King of Syracufe, who was 
defirous of underftanding the Greek Tongue, 
and the Maxims of the Athenian State. This 
Poet has been juftly condemned by the Learned, 
particulary Cicero, for traducing the greateft Men 
of his Age, as Pericles, Alcibi^s, Socrates, Eu~ 
ripides, and the moft eminent Perfonages in the 
Commonwealth. 

After the immoderate Liberty of the Stage 
was fupprefs’d, and the Poets fufter’d for their 
Abufes, particularly Eupolis, who was drowned by 
Alcibiades for his Play termed Dipper, the Chorits, 
moft concerned in thefe Railleries was filenced, 
and the Parabafis or Digreflions introduced. The 
Digreffions contained Reflections on the Didtion 
or Compofition of tlie Poets, or in a general man- 
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rer glanced at the Vices of the Citizens, with- 
out mentioning Names ; or if the Names were 
intended, it was under Difguife ; and this is the 
Origin of middle Comedy. In the Reign of A- 
lexander the Great, there was a Law made, that 
a Sufpicion of Scandal was acStionable, though 
no Name was mentioned. T'his entirely fup- 
prefied the Licentioufnefs of the Stage, and gave 
Lirth to new Comedy, where the Perfons are 
fiditious, and the Prologue fupplies the Place of 
the Chnrus, Philemon and M.enander excelled in 
this kind of Comedy. Frifchlinusy in his Life 
of Arjlophanes, is of Opinion, that the Plutus of 
this Poet was compofed after the firll Edict of 
the States. His Cocalus^ where there is only a 
prologue and no Chorus, is of the kind of new 
Comedy, as VoJJius and FrifchUntts obferve. Thus, 
fays Pofftus^ Comedy, which at firft was nothing 
but a Chorus without A flors, was made to con- 
fift of a Number of Actors without any Chorus. 

New Comedy differ’d much from the old, 
particularly old Comedy made ufe, of various 
kinds of V erfe, the new ufed only lambics, and 
Trochaics. The new was more elegant and 
equal in its Style, the Di£lion of the old more 
grand, and the Style lefs equal. This was what 
with other Things, fays Vojjius, made Plu~ 
torch prefer Menander's Di£lion fo much to Ari- 
Jlophanes's. Plutarch condemns this Poet for his 
unequal Style, Ohfcurity of Didtion, for being 
malepert, loquacious, trifling, arrogant, aiwl 
haughty, and for obferving no Decorum, for ma- 
king his Perfons fpeak only what occurred to 
him, fo that we cannot diftinguifti from the 
Style, whether the Fatlier, or the Son, a Ruftick 
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or a Deity be dlfcourfing. But, fays Pluthrc^^ 
Menander % Diclion was agreeable to the Con- 
dition, Age and Nature of every Perfon, and ' 
incredibly pcrfuafivc. The Theatre was always 
full of the Learned when his Plays were aiSted, 
and they were a Relaxation to the Philofophers 
of their intenfc and deep Meditations. Menan- 
ders Jells were facred, Arijiophanes s bitter and 
rough, and of a biting, Iharp, and galling Force. 
He corrupted his Meditations in conftituting a 
malicious, and not a civil Craft, and in making 
his Ruflics foolifh, and not circurntpedl, his A- 
mours impure and not agreeable, and his Jells 
fuch as fhould be laughed at, rather tlran excite 
Laughter. 

It mud be confefled, there are many Things 
Scurrilous, obfeene, and fordid in Arijiophanes j 
but thofe that plead for him, particularly Frifch- 
IhiuSy fay he has many things grave and good, 
and that the Faults laid to his Charge do not 
occur in all his Comedies, but only in fome, 
and' that feldom, and tlierefore the whole of his 
Poetry is not to be condemned. His Charailers, 
they plead, are conformable to the Perfons of the 
Drama, which are often difhoneft Servants, ava- 
ritious old Men, libidinous Women, and the 
like, fo that the Poet was obliged to reprefent 
his Perfons fuch as they really were; and the 
Reafon why he chara6lerizcs fuch Perfons, was to 
comply with the Humour of the Age, which re- 
liftied nothing elfe. Thus the Etid excufes him, 
becaufe Mirth and Joy was the only Scope of 
Greek Comedy. Another Plea for thefe Cha- 
raiElcrs, is the Correction of Vice, by ridiculing 
and expofing the Vicious, and therefore he did 
nothing unbecoming a Comedian in his Imita- 
tion 
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tion of fuch Perfons. The Odes of his Chbrus 
have indeed fomething of Tragedy in them, be- 
caufe the Gods and Goddefi'es are here invoked j 
and indeed, he fometimes affedfs a Tragical in- 
llead of a Comick Style, which Horace^ the moft 
exact Reformer of tne Stage, fometimes allows. 

Verfttus es-poni tragicis^ See. 

A Comte Story hates a tragic Style, See. 

Rapin, the French Critic, aggravates what- 
ever has been faid againft the Charadter of this - 
Greek Poet:- He is peevifli in his Cenfures of 
him, and refolves to gives him no Quarter : 
Arijlophanes, fays he, is not exadt in the Con- 
trivance of his Fables, nor are his Fidtions very 
probable. He mocks Perfons too grofly and too 
openly. Socrates, whom he plays upon fo eager- 
ly in his Comedies, had a more delicate Air of 
Raillery than he, but was not fo fhamelels. It ,, 
is true, he goes on, Arijlophanes writ during the ' » . 
Diforder and Licentioufnels of the old Comedy, 
and underftood the Humour of the Athenian Peo- 
ple, who were eafily difgufted with the Merit 
of extraordinary Perfons, whom he let his Wit to 
abufe, that he might pleafe that People. After 
all, he is no otherwife pleafant than by his Buf- 
foonry. That Ragoujl, compofed of fcventy-fix 
lullabies in the laft Scene of his Comedy, the 
Eccleftafoufai, would not go down with us in 
our Age. His Language is often obfeure, low, 
and trivial ; and his frequent jingling upon 
Words, his Contradidlions of oppofite Terms 
each to other ; the Hotch-potch of his Style of 
I'raffick and Comick, of Serious and Buffoon, 
of Grave and Familiar, is unleemly, and his 

Witticifms 
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Witticifms often, when well examined, prove 
falfe. 

This RefleiHon upon the Writings of AriJl(H 
phants,, is a piece of falfe Criticifm, and highly 
injurious to the Charadler of this Greek Poet; 
but the Bitternefs of it is taken off by the Opi- 
nion of better Judges, particularly by a Gende- 
woman of the fame Nation. Mrs. Le Fevre, in 
the Preface to her Edition of Arijfophanes, re- 
marks that many excellent Inftru£lions are to be 
found in this Author, of great ufer to tiic Politi- 
cian and the Soldier. He afiembled the Spe£la- 
tors, fays (he, not to fawn upon them and flatter 
them, or to divert them with BujfFoonry and 
' P’ooleries, but to give them folid Advice, which 
he knew how to make them relifti by leafoning 
it with a thoufand pleafant Inventions, which no 
body but himfelf was able to do. Never any 
Man had better Skill in difeerning the ridiculous 
Part, nor a Turn more ingenious to make it ap- 
pear : His Criticks are natural and eafy, and, 
which does not often happen, notwithftanding 
he is fo copious, he ftill fuftains the Delicacy of 
his Character. She adds, that the Attick Spirit, 
which the Antients fo mudi boa (led of, appears 
more in Arijlophanest than in any other Author 
of Antiquity ; but what is moft to be admired in 
him, is, that he is always fo abfolute a Mailer 
of the Matter he treats of, that with all the 
Eafe imaginable, he finds a Way how to make 
thole very things which at firll might appear the 
moll remote from his Subje^, fall in naturally ; 
and that even his moft lively and leaft expefled 
Caprices feem’d but as the natural Refults of 
thofe Incidents he had prepared. Nothing, as 
flie further tells us, can be more ingenious than 
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the whole Contexture of the Comedy called 
The Clouds ; and what Ihe moft admires, is, that 
the Poet has fo well hit the Air and Humour 
6>f Socrates in the ridiculous Part, which is done 
Jo naturally, that a Man would really think he 
heard Socrates himfclf fpeak: She was fo much 
charm’d with this Piece, that after fhe liad tranf- 
bitcd it, and had read to it two hundred times over, 
llie did not find herfelf in the lead: cloy’d, which 
was more than .llie would i'ay of any other Piece. 
J'he Style of Arijlophanes^ fhe concludes, is as 
agreeable as his Wit ; for befides its Purity, 
Force, and Sweetnefs, it has a certain Harmony 
which founds fo pleafant to the Far, that the ve- 
jy reading him is extremely delightful ; When 
he has occafion to ufe the common ordinary Style, 
.be does it without ufing any Expreflion that is 
bafe and vulgar, and when he has a mind to ex- 
prefs himfelf loftily, in his higheft Flight he is 
never obfeure. He was reputed, fays Gyraldus, 
the moft Eloquent of all the Athenians^ who 
look’d upon him the moft confiderable of their 
Beaux Efprits •, he abounds with fine curious Sen- 
tences ; there is in his Invention a Variety 
that is furprifing, but yet agreeable ; he under- 
ftood how to give every thing its Turn, which 
gave him the Preference above all the other 
Comick Poets. Let no Man, fays Scaliger.^ pre- 
tend to underftand the Aitick Dialed!, that has 
not AnJi<ophanes at his Fingers Ends j in him are 
to be found all the Attick Ornaments, w'hich 
made St. Chryfojiome (o much admire him, that 
he always laid him under his Pillow, when he 
W'cnt to llcep. 

It l)as been obferved before, that Arijlo- 
phanes profefled himfclf vpon all Occafions, a 

, ‘ zealous 
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zealous Champion for publick Liberty, but Mr. 
Rimer has enter’d it more particularly into that 
part of his Charafter. He wa*^, fays he, a 
Man of wonderful Zeal for Virtue, and the 
Good of his Country} he laid about him with 
an undaunted RefolufSon, as it were fome Chri- 
ftian Martyr for his Faith and Religion. He 
plainly ran a muck at all manner of Vice, where- 
. ev'er he faw it, were it in the greateft Philofophers, 
the greateft Poets, the Generals or Minifters of 
State. The Perftan Emballador was furprifed 
to obferv^e the Athenian Government, Turning 
out, Difgracing, Impeaching, Banifhing, Out- 
lawing, and Attainting the Great Men, as the 
Poet hinted or held up his Finger } Jiot under- 
ftanding the Athenian 'Femper, he was aftonifli- 
ed at the Man. And for all the Democracy, no 
Ids bold was he with his Sovereign Legijlative 
People, reprefenting them taking Bribes, felling 
their Votes, bought oft'. He tells them, that 
the Government had no occafion for Men ( f 
7Plt or Honejiy ; the moft ignorant, the moft 
impudent, and the greateft Rogue, ftood faireft « 
for a Place, and was the beft qualified to be their 
Chief Minifter. He tells them nothing lhall 
fright him; Truth and Honefty are on his fide, 
he has the Heart of Hercules, will fpeak what is 
juft and generous, tho’ Cerbej-us, and all the 
Kennel of Hell-hounds were loo’d upon him : 
But then, fays Rimer, his Addrels was admi- 
rable, he would make the Truth vifible and pal- 
pable, and every way fenfible to them. The 
Art and the Application, his ftrange Fetches, 
his lucky Stars, his odd Inventions, the wild 
Turns, Returns, and Counter-turns, were ne- 
ver match’d, nor arc ever to be reach’d again. 
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THEOCRITUS, 

A Sicilian Poet bom at Syracufe ; he flourilhed 
about the hundred and twenty-third Olym- 
piad. Of what Family, or of what Condition his 
Parents were, is uncertain, their Names only 
remain ; his Father was Praxagqras^ and his Mo- 
ther Philina. We are told this by an Epigram 
ufually placed in the Front of his Poem, 

'Au©* i See. 

Tm not ^Chios, but I do declare, 

J breathed firji the Syracufian Air, 

Son i^Praxagoras and farrid Philina, 

And 'th my own-Mufe didlates what I fay. 
T^HEREare two Idylliumt of his remaining 
■that adjuft his Age, inferibed to Hiero King of 
yracufe, and to Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 

Egypt 
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Egypt. The Exploits of this Hiero are recorded 
to Advantage by Polybiusy in the firft Book of 
his Hiftory ; and though he was a Prince of fig- 
nal Courage and Renown, and diftinguifh’d him- 
felf by extraordinary Atchievements in War, 

C ; he feems to have had no great Value for 
arning or learned Men. Theocritus complains 
of this in his fixteenth Idylliutn ; and upon this 
account it is fuppofed he left Syracufcy and 
applied himfelf to the Egyptian Court, where, as 
it appears by his fevcnteenth Idylliumy he met with 
honourable Encouragement and Prcte£lion. 

Nothi ng more is recorded of the Life of this 
Poet : If we believe Ovidy he was put to a violent 
Death by Hieroy King of Sicilyy for reflecting 
upon him in his Writings. 

Utque Syracufio praJiriSia fauce Poet a 
Sic antnue iaqueo fit via claufa tuee. 

The Compofitions of this Poet are diftinguifli- 
cd by the Antients by the Name of Idylliums, 
which 7'itle they obtained to exprels the flnallnefs • 
and variety of their Natures ; they would now 
be called MifcellanieSy or Poems upon froeral Oc- 
,cafions. The nine firft and the elevendi are con- 
fefled to be true Paftoral ; feveral of the others are 
Copies directed to particular Friends, and v/ritten 
on particular Accounts. He has compofed in 
icveral -forts of Poetry, and fucceeded in all. 
7'lie native Simplicity and cafy Freedom of his 
Paftorals are inimitable. Virgil himfelf fome- 
times invokes the Mufe of Syracufcy when he imi- 
tates him thro’ all his own Poems of that kind, 
and in feveral Pafl'agcs tranflates him. 

Prism Syracufio dignata efl hidere Verfuy 
Nojira nec ej'ubuit fyhas habttare Thalia. 

VoL. I, G Quintilian 
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Quintilian allows him to be admirable in 
his kind, but when he adds, that his -Mufe is 
not only fhy of appearing at the Bar, but in 
the City too, ’tis evident this Remark muft be 
confined to his Paftorals. In fcveral of his other 
Poems, he ftiews fuch Strength of Reafon and 
Politenefs, that would qualify him to plead a- 
mong the Orators, and make him acceptable in 
the Courts of Princes. In his fmaller Poems 
of Cupid ftung, Adonis killed by the Boar, and 
others, you have the Vigor and Delicacy of Ayia- 
creon } in his Hylas and Combat of Pollux and 
Amycus^ he is much more pathetical, clear and 
pleafant than Apollonius on the fame, or any o- 
ther Subje£f. In his Converfation of Alcmena 
and T'irejias, of Hercules^ and the old Servant 
of Augeas-i in Cynifea and Thyonichus, and the 
Women going to the Ceremonies of Adonis., there 
is all the Eafinefs and engaging Familiarity of 
Humor and Dialogue which reign in the O- 
dyjfeis ; and in Hercules deftroying the Lion of 
Nemea-, the Spirit and Majefty of the Iliad. The 
Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is juftJy efleemed 
an Original and Model of Perfeftion in that way 
of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, and 
the noble Hymn upon Cajior and Pollux, he has 
praifed his God and his Hero with that Deli- 
cacy and Dexterity of Addrefs, with thofe fub- 
lime and graceful Fxpreifions of Devotion and 
Refpe<Sf, that in Politenefs, Smoothnefs of Turn, 
and a refined Art of praifing without Offence or 
Appearance of Fla,tteryj he has equalled Calli- 
machus, and in Loftinels and Flight of Thought 
fcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. 

The Eclogue is the moft confiderable of the 
little Poems,' it is an Image of fhe Life of Shep- 
herds I 
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herds ; therefore the Matter is low, and nothing 
great is in the Genius of it, its buhnefs is to de- 
I'cribe the Loves, the Sports,' the Piques, the 
Jealoufies, the Difputes, the Quarrels, the In- 
trigues, the Paflions, the Adventures, and all the 
little Affairs of Shepherds. So that the Cha- 
racter mull be fun pie, the Wit ealy, the Ex- 
preflion common j it mull have nothing that is 
exquifite, neither in the Thoughts, nor in the 
Words, nor in any Falhions of Speech. The true 
Charadter of the Eclogue is Simplicity and Mo- 
dielly; its Figures are fv/eet; the Paflions tender; 
the Motions cafy j and though fometimes it may 
be palfionate and have little Tranfports, and 
little Defpairs, yet it never rifes fo high as to 
be fierce or violent ; its Narrations are fhort, 
Deferiptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the 
Manners innocent, the Language purq, the Verfe 
flowing, the Expreflions plain, and all the Dif- 
courfe natural ; for this is not a great Talker 
that loves to make a .noife. The Models to be 
propofed to write well in tliis fort of Poefy are 
Theocritus and VirgiL Theocritus is more fweet, 
more natural, more delicate by the Charadter 
of the Greek Tongue. Virgil is more judicious, 
more exadt, more regular, more modell ^ the 
Charadler of his own Wit, and by the Genius 
of the Latin Tongue. Theocritus hath more of 
all the Graces that make the ordinary Beauty 
of Poetry ; Vhgil has more of good Senfe, more 
Vigor, m(5re Noblenefs, more Modell)\ After 
all, Theocritus is the .Original, Virgil is only the 
Copy, though fome things he hath copied fo hap- 
pily, that they equal the Original in many places. 
Manilius in his fecond Book gives us a jult Cha- 
racter of this Poet : 

G 2 The 
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The fweet Theocritus with foftejl Strains^ 
Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swains ; 

Thro* his fmopth Reed no ruJHck Numbers move. 
But all is Tendernefs, and all is Love. 

As if the Mufes fate in ev*ry Vale, 

Infpir*d the Soug, and told the melting Tale. 

' Though Theocritus was not the firft Inven- 
tor of the Bucolick Verfe, yet he is allowed to be 
the firft: that brought it to Perfection : That which 
diftinguifhes him, fays Dryden, from all other 
Poets both Greek and Latin, and which raifes 
him even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the 
inimitable Tendernefs of his Paflions, and the 
natural Expreffion of them in Words fo be- 
coming of a Paftoral. A Simplicity fhines thro’ 
all he writes j he fhews his Art and Learning 
by difguifu^ both. His Shepherds never rife a- 
bove their Country Education in their Com- 
plaints of Love, There is the fame Difference 
betwixt him ,a;jd / 7 r^/ 7 , as there is betwixt 
yc’s Aminta, and the Pajior Ft do of Guar ini ; 
Virgifs Shepherds are too well read in the Phi- 
lofophy of Epicurus and Plato ; and Guarini's 
-feem to have been bred in Courts. But Theo- 
critus and Ta{fo have taken theirs from Cottages 
and Plains : It was faid of Tajfo in relation to 
his Similitudes, Mai efce del Bofco j that he ne» 
ver .departed from the Woods, that is, all his 
Comparifons were taken from the Country. The 
fame mzy be faid of Theocritus he js fof- 
ter than ^id, he touches the Paflions more d&- 
licately, and performs all this out of his own 
Fund, without. diving into the Arts and Sciences 
for a Supply. Even his Dorick Dialed has an 
incomparable Sweetnefs in its Clownilhnefs, like 

a 
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a fair Shepherded in her Country Ru/I'et, talk- 
ing in a Torkjhire Tone, This was impoflible 
for Virgil to imitate, becaufe the Severity of the 
Reman Language denied him that Advantage. 
Spencer has endeavoui’M it in his Shepherd's Ca- 
iendar^ but it can never fucceed in tlie Englijh 
Language. 

Fontenelle would give us a different Idea 
of this Poet ; fometimes thefe Shepherds are too 
exalted in their Strains, as when they fpeak thus 3 

Gods., ivhen Jhe view'd how Jlrong was the Surprize ! 
Her Soul took fire and fparkled through her Eyes 5 
How did her Pajfions, how her Fury wove / 

How Jeon Jhe plung'd into th' Alyfs of Love ! 

These Sentiments are very natural to the 
Paflions of Love. Fontenelle is very difficult ; 
Theocritus can neither pleafe him with his De- 
licacy, nor with his Rufticity j for after this, 
he complains that Theocritus lets his Shepherds 
fall as much too low, as before they were raif- 
cd too high above their native Genius. The 
Imitations in this Poet are very natural and juft j 
and he that imitates Nature in the rough is no 
lefs a Poet, than he who imitates Nature when 
flie is poli&ed, and in her greateft Perfe<ftion. 

Editions of THEOCRITUS. 

Theocritus ^ Hefiod. Greece Typis elegant. 

apudAldum. Venet. 1499, Folio. 
Inter Poetas Principes beroici Carminis Gr^rcL 

apud Hen. Steph. Folio, 
Theocritus, Mofehus is* Bion. Gr. hat. Scholiis 
Cr. Heinlii, Cafauboni dsf Scaligeri 

ex OfF. Plantin. 1604, 4/0. 
Theocritus Gr. iff hat. Scholiis Grarcis, Notis Dan. 
Heinlii, If, Cafauboni, Oxon 1699, 8vo. 
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Inter Poetas mincres Greeces a Wintertono editos. 
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LYCOPHRON. 

T his writer flourifhed in the Reign of the 
great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Phila-' 
delphus King of Egypt, who retained him with 
Theocritus, Callimachus, and the moft eminent 
Poets of the Age, encouraged them by his Mu- 
nificence and Princely Favours, and efteemed 
them among the chief Favourites of his Court. 
His Love to Poetry advanced him to a Star in 
the poetical Pleias, which fhone with fo much 
Luftre in that Reign. There is little left to Pofte- 
rity, to collect concerning the Life and Writings 
of Lycophron: We are informed only, that he was 
born at the City of Chalcis in Euboea j his Father 
was Socelut, by profeffion a Grammarian, who 
took all pofHble care of his Education, but dying, 
he left his SOn youngs who by good Fortune fell 
into worthy Hands, and was adopted by Lycus 
the Hiftoriographer. The Works of his that re- 
main, give us reafon not to doubt of his Profi- 
ciency ; his Induftry, and Application to Learn- 
ing, and bis Accomplifhments in the Arts and 
ScieiKes, could not be concealed, they were foon 
obferved, and, without doubt, recommended 
him to the Favour of the Egyptian Court. There 
it is fuppofed he fpent the greateft’ number of 
bis Days ; the time of his Death is uncertain, we 
have feme account of the Manner, for we are told 
by Ovid, that he died by the Point of an Arrowi 
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XJtque cothurnaturn periijfe Lycophrona narranty 

Sic anhnts hiqueo fit via claufa tua. In Ibin. 

Lvcophron was the Author of many Works; , 
he wrote fome Things in Profe, particularly Ef- 
iays upon Criticifm; but his Genius led him 
chiefly to Poetry, in all kinds of which he is faid 
to have excelled from the Loftinefs of Tragedy, 

(of which he wrote twelve, whofe Names are 
mentioned by Suidas) to the humble Spirit of A- 
nagram, which lays claim to the honour of his. 
Invention. The voluminous Writings of this 
Poet have perifhed by the Teeth of 7'ime, ex- 
cept one Piece, his Cajfandra, or his Raving La~ 
dy, which has reached the prefent Age. 

The Stoi:y of this imhappy Princels is well 
known ^d commonly told in this manner.. 
Cajfandra was the Daughter of Priamus, King 
of Troyy beloved by fpdloy who finding her not 
at all affefted by his Courtfhip, but coy and in- 
flexible, refolved at all Events to fatisfy his De- 
flres, and to influence her Love, and engage her 
Compliance, promifed her the Gift of Prophe- 
cy| and Divination. She firft got pofTefiion of 
the Reward, but then refufed to anfwer the 
Terms upon which it was , granted, and would 
by no means receive his Embraces. This fo en- 
raged his Godfhip, that he refolved to revenge 
the Injury, and fo ordered it that tho’ fhe foretold 
7'ruth, Ihe was never to be believed. Accordingly 
fhe was fo far from being credited, that her Pre- 
didlions were defpifed and laughed at, when fhe 
foretold the Misfortunes that were to fall upon 
her Country; her Infpiration therefore proved 
a defperate Torment and Affli<5lion to her,^ inftaad 
of a divine Favour, 

V G 4 This 
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This Fable is the Foundation of Lytophrcn^ 
Piece. CaJJandra.y or, as ftie was otherwife call- 
led, Alexandra, is fuppofed to be fhut up in a 
dofe 7'ower, as well to keep her from frightning 
the People, as to try whether the folitary Con- 
Jinement mi^t not bring her to her right Senfes. 
During this Keftraint, her fuperftitious old Father 
commands the Keeper to come and bring him 
a pundbual Account of all that the Princcfs had 
faid under her Fit. This Recital made by the 
Keeper, is the Form of the Poem. He begins 
with a Promife of Faithfulnefs, and having hint- 
ed to the King how different a Mamier of 
Speech fhe had now ufed from her common 
Strain, appearing a meer and affedting the 

darkeft and moft perplexed Thought and Expref- 
lion } he then goes on to repeat her whole in- 
tricate Speech to the King. In which begin- 
ning at the Voyage of who was then fail- 

ed for Sparta^ - on his amorous Expedition, fhe 
throws out in*a> Uiofl vaiferable Rant's Predic- 
tion of all the Calamities which fhould be occa- 
fioned by this Adventure : The Miferies of the 
ten years Siege of Troy, and the no lefe ftrange 
Difafters that fhould happen as well to the re- 
turning Vidlors, as to the difperfed Remains of 
the common People. At laft fhe inquires into 
the original Caufe of the Quarrel between 
Europe and Afia, and having defcribed the fteal- 
ing away of Europa, the Voyage of the Argo-- 
nauts, and the other famous old Contentionsr, 
fhe looks forward to the Defign of Xerxes a- 
gainft Greece ; and having reached the Times 
uc ceeding Alexander the Great, fhe there breaks 
foff upon a fudden Remembrance, that no body 
will at prefent believe her. And then the Keeper 
. ^ with 
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"with a fhort Epilogue to the King, concludes 
the Poem, which is a kind of tragick Monody^ or 
Narrative of a Angle Perfon. 

Lycophron is' condemn’d as a Writer un- 
pleafant and almoft unintelligible, and therefore 
is called, the muddy or myjierious ; but it mull 
be confider’d, that the Nature of his Subjeft led 
him into an obfeure Style, and into a Darknefs 
of Exprelfion ftrange and frantick. Eut who- 
aver blames this Writer for the Ralhnels of his 
Defign, cannot fail to applaud him for the 
Greatnefs of his Succefs. In drawing the Image 
of common Madnefs, it is enough to be hand- 
fomely abfurd. But when the Phrenzy is fup- 
pofed to be divine, and the Fit to proceed from 
a miraculous Tranfport, then there mull be a 
dark Crsfiftency of SpeeT;h, p-- '.ypU as an appear- 
ing Dillradtion. Theri 'muft be the oblcure 
Certainty, as well as the open Fury of an Ora- 
cle. And what could better anfwer fuch a Peo- 
je£l:, tluin to join in one wild Difeourfe almoft 
all the Term^ and almoft' all the Adventures, of 
the moft coprous Language, and of the moft copi- 
ous Hiftory In the World. 

If we would add to this, the Livelinefs of 
the tranfporting Paffion, and the artificial 
Strangenefs of the Digrellions, it will not be 
honour enough to fix this Piece, as the beft Epi- 
tome of the Grecian Tongue, and of the Gre- 
cian Fables j but Lycophron will maintain his 
Seat in the Conftellation of Poets, however fome 
Jate Criticks have attempted to degrade him, 
and pull him from his Sphere. And tho’ we 
{hould fuppofe that he formerly made but a dark 
Figure in that Station, yet the cloudy Spots are 
now happily removed, the Riddles and Myfte- 

G 5,. ries 
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rics arc explained, and CaJJandra is at laft comC 
into Credit and Efteem. 

This Griek Writer, in liis Cajfandra^ gives 
an Account of the Manner of Hercules's Death, 
which I think is to be found in no other Author, 
fie fays, that he was devoured by a Sea-Dog, named 
Carcharias, whom Neptune had fent againft him. 
And the Scholiaft of Lycophron tells us, that 
this great Fifii being ready to fwallow Hefione^ 
the Daughter of Laomedony Hercules advanced, 
and llirew himfclf armed into the Mouth of the 
Monfter; and having torn his Entrails, he got 
out of his Belly, having left nothing but his 
Hair, and that from hence Hercules was called 
TfifTirifQ', becaufe he was three Nights in the 
Belly of the Monfter. TheophylaSl mentions this 
Fable, and applies it to Jonasy fwallowed by 3 
.Whale. 
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CALLIMACHU Sy 

A Famous Greek Poet, born in Cyretie, a 
Town of Africa ; he is frequently diftin- 
guifhed by the Title of Battiadesy which gave 
occafion to conclude, that he was the Son of one 
Battus ; but the Name is with more reafon af- 
fiimed from Battus, King and Founder of Gy- 
rene, from whom Strabo fays he declared him- 
felf defeended. Tho* it is difficult to fix tlie 
time of his Birth, yet it is certain he was one of 
the feven celebrated Poets, who were entertain- 
ed in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelpus King of 
Egypt,' with whom he was in principal Efteem. 
His Father placed him under the care of Hermo- 
crates, the Grammarian ; 1 and whatever his Fa- 
ther’s Name was, he acknowledg’d the Obliga- 
tion he had received from him, by a handfome 
Epitaph, to be found in the Anthologia, and 
which is a Confirmation of MartiaV^ Judgment, 
who places Callimachus at the head of the Greek, 
~ Writers of Epigram. The Father is fuppoled 
thus to addrefs himfelf to thofe who vifit his 
Tomb : 

‘'OfT/f ffAii, Sec. 



■Stranger / I beg not to be known, but thusy 
Father and Son of a Callimachus. 

■Chief of a War, the firjt enlarfd his Name, 

And W( laji fung, what Envy nder Jhall damn - 

. G 6 For 
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For whom the Heavenly Mufe admir'd a Childy 
On hh grey Hairs the Goddefs always fmiPeL 

He taught Grammar in Egypt with much 
Reputation, before he appeared at Court j a- 
inong his other Difciples. ApoUonhis Rbodius, 

Author of the Argonautlcksy was one, who ha- 
x'ing proved ungrateful, and behav’d difjefpe< 5 V- 
fully to his Mafter, Callimachus refented the In- 
dignity, and wrote a bitter Inventive againll 
him, which he called Ihis from the Name of a 
Bird in Egypt., which ufed to foul his Bill by 
cleanfing his Breech ; intimating that the Offence 
given him by his Scholar, - was by foul Words 
iind backbiting. Speeches, and therefore he gave 
him this Name as a Badge of Contempt and In- 
famy, and to mark him out as a foul-mouih’d 
reviling Fellow. Ovid taking the Hint from ^ 

hence, wrote a fharp Satire againft a Perfon, 
who had ufed. him with the fame Treatment, 
and therefore in imitation of Callimachus, he 
diftinguifii’d him by the fame Name. Tho’ this 
Apollonius was called Rhodius, becaufe he had liv^ 
ed long at Rhodes, yet he was not born there, 

, but a Native of Alexandria, where he died j he 
was fent for from Rhodes, to take upon, him the 
Oflice of Library-keeper to Ptolemy 
King of Egypt. 

i The Favour Callimachus received in the 
Court of Ptolemy Philadelpus was continued to 
him by Ptolemy Euergetes. his Succeffor, in honour 
of whofe Queen he wrote his Poem called Coma 
Berenices, The Foundation of this P idtion is 
thus related': When Ptolemy Euergetes went 

on an Expedition into Syria, Berenice his Queen, 
out of the tender Regard flie had for him, and be- 

- - H 
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rng coneern^d at the Danger his Perfon plight 
be expofed to in this War, made a Vow of con- 
fecrating her Hair, (in the Finenefs of which, rt 
feems, lay her chief Beauty) if he returned fafe 
and unhurt. And therefore on his coming back 
again with Safety and full Succefs, fhe cut off her 
ffeir to accomplifli her Vow, and offered it up 
in the Temple, which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
had built to his beloved Wife Arfinoe^t on the 
Promontory of Xephyrtum in Cyprus., by the Name 
of the Zephyrian Venus. But the confecrated 
Hair being foon after loft, or perhaps contcmp- 
tuoufly flung away by the Priefts, which gave 
offence- to Ptolemy, one Cmon of Samos, a flat- 
tering Mathematician then at Alexandria, to 
falve up the Matter, and to ingratiate himfelf 
with the King, gave out, that this Hair was 
catch’d up into Heaven, and he there (hewed 
feven Stars near the Tail of the Lion, not then 
taken within any Conftellation, which he averr’d 
to be the Queen’s confecrated Hair. This Con- 
ceit was very agreeable to the Egyptian Court, and 
the Flatterers that followed it j and other Aftro- 
nomers agreeing in the Abufe for fear of difoblig- 
ing the King, from hence it came that Coma Be- 
renices, Berenice's Hair beame one of the Conjlel- 
lations, and fo continues to this day. Callimachus, 
who lived in thefe Times, took occafipn to com- 
pofe a fine Elegy upon the Queen's Hair, tlie Ori- 
ginal of which is loft, but a Tranflation of it by 
Catullus remains ftill among the Poetical Works 
of that Writer. This Poem is commonly print- ' 
ed with the Works of Tibullus and Propertius in 
.the fame Strain, and may juftly vie with the moft 
exadl: of their Pieces ; which juftifies the Remark 
■of who obferves that Callimachus palled 

, among. 
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among the beft and chlefeft of their Elegiac 
Writers, Propertius makes choice of him for a 
Patttcrn, and ^inks it the greateft Honour to have 
his Works efteemed in the fame Rank with the 
Verfes of this Poet. 

Inter Callimachi fat erit placuijfe Ubcllos, 

Et cecinijfe modis^ Pure Poeta, tuts. 

O may the Elegiac Strains of mine., 

Poet correii, be ever fung with thine ! 

Callimachus was a very voluminous Wri- 
ter, hjs Excellency lay chiefly in fmall Com- 
poiitions ; but the Foundation of his Charafter 
among the Ancients depended upon the nu- 
merous Pieces in the Elegiac Way. Of thefe 
we have only the Hymn on Minerva'^ Bath, and 
Catullus's Tranflation of the Copy on Queen Bere^ 
nice’s Hair. He compofed, if we believe Suidas, 
above eight hundred Pieces ; what remains of his, 
confifting of a few Hymns and Epigrams, was 
publifhed fome time ago by the ingenious Made- 
moifelle k Fevre, with Notes and Remarks full of 
folid Learning. This Lady had a very high Opi- 
nion of her Author. She fays in the Preface to 
her Edition, that in all the Writings of the an- 
cient Greehs, tlierc never was any thing more ele- 
gant, nor more polite than die Works of Calli- 
machus : Her Father Tanaquil, in his Lives of 
the Greeh Poets, is of the fame Judgment j he 
tells us, that the way that Callitnachus took in 
compofing >his Verfes, was both pure and mafeu- 
line, diat Catullus and Propertius did often imi- 
tate him, and that fometimes they Hole from him. 
He was generally efteemed a very good Grammarian,, 
fays Scaliger, yet he affeCted the moft obfeure,. 
antique, and ' improper Words, in many, of his 

Poems, 
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Poems. He was a moft excellent Crltick, and, 
as the beft Judges agree, we cannot fufficiently 
deplore the Lofs of thofe many Pieces, he wrote 
in relation to that fort of Learning. 

Le Fevre lays himfelf out in the Praife of this 
Poet > he was, fays he, one of the moft learned. 
Men in his Age, and it may be, we cannot 
eafily find an Author, who has writ a greater 
Number of Poeihs, tho’ they were generally but 
fmall Pieces ; for the Averfion he had to long and 
tedious Works, made him often fay. That a 
great Book was a great Evil. But in this, he did by 
no means pleafe the Criticks of that Age, who 
commonly thought, but with little Reafon, that 
Poets, like the Sea, ftiould never be dry ; and that 
to abound, was the beft Quality of a Writer. 

There have been Criticks in the laft Ages, who 
would by no means allow that Callimachus ever 
had any great Genius for Poetry, and among 
many others we find VoJJius in his Arte Poetica of 
this Opinion : It is probable, they might foriQ 
their Judgment upon tlrefe Lines of Ovid i 

Battiades toto femper cantahitur Orbe^ 

^amvis ingenio non valet, arte valet, 

Callimachus’^ Praife Jhall never fail, 

IVho not by IVit, but does by Art prevail. 

So that upon the Faith of Ovid, they have taken 
it for granted, that this Poet does rather excel by 
Art and Labour, than by Wit and Spirit. But 
Heinfus, in his Preface before Hefiad, explaining 
this Place of Ovid, tells us, tliat when this Author 
feems to accufe Callimachus for not having had a 
Genius, his Meaning is, not that he wanted In- 
vention, Subtilty, Addrels, or Wit, but only 

that 
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that he is not natural enough, that he is too ela- 
•borate, and has too much of AfFeftation, as if he 
thought it more Honour to be a good Gramma- 
rian, than to be a true Poet. And hence without 
doubt it was, that Candidiis HefyehiuS'y a late Au- 
thor with that fi<Siitious Name, obferves, that Cal~ 
iimachusi finding that the Wind did not favour 
him, never durlt venture into the open Sea, but 
always kept near the Shore, that fo he might the 
more eafily get into Harbour ; that is, he wanted 
a poetical Genius, which elevates a Poet, and 
therefore never cared to undertake a Work of too 
great a Length. 

1'his very Ot^eilion his envious Rivals 
made againft him in his Life-time ; tliey urged 
that his Mufe made very fhort Plights, and 
would attempt nothing of Length or Confe- 
quence. He gave a very ingenious and fharp 
Reply to this Charge, at the End of the Plymn to 
jfpollo., which Items to be compofed and intro- 
duced with all that Art, which Ovid makes the 
great Excellency of Callimachus. 

‘O SeC, 

Sly Envy in his Ear Apollo toldy 

He's poor that writes lefs than a Sea can bold r 

Apollo fpurn'd the Monjier off.^ and faid^ 

See vajt Euphrates how Lis Billows fpread ; 

But fee the Loads of Muck that prefs his Side, 

And fold the Water while they raife the Tide. 

But not with Liquor draxun at every Stream 
Great Ceres’ Maids regale their heav'nly Dame,- 
But fome untainted cry/ial Brook f applies 
Its fpotlefs Drops to purge the Sacrifice. 

The Scholiaft on this Place obferves, that to 
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ftop the Mouths of thefe Dctratflors^ the Poet 
Contpofed his Hecate,, a Work of a larger Size, 
now loff, but frequently eked by Greek and 
Roman Autlrors. x 
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aPO L LONIUSi the Son of Syllus, was a 
Native of Alexandria^ and born under the 
Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. 
He received his Education under Callimachus,, 
but the Scholar proved fo ungrateful, that the 
Maker was obliged to lafh him with a fevere 
Satire, called Ibis. This Poet made his firft 
Attempt upon a Subjefl the moft remarkable 
in all Antiquity, the Expedition of the Goldm 
Fleece, which he called Argonautica, and wrote 
in four Books. This Work he compofed in his 
Youth, before his Jivdgnient was mature and 

fettled 
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fettled : He was fenfibly convinced of his Mi-, 
flakes, hy the Succefs his Poem met with from 
thePublickj when it was recited it was con- 
demned as a rude and empty Performance. 
He was fo afle^ted by the Shame of this Difap- 
pfiintment, that he could not endure to purfue 
liis Studies at Alexandria^ but retired to Rhodes, 
Here he ftaid for fome Time, which he employ- 
ed with great Diligence and Induflr}’^, and for 
his Support he fet up a School of Rhetorick, 
Upon this account he was diftinguiflied by the 
Name of Rhodius. Here it was that he corrected, 
and put his finifliing Hand to his Argonauticksy 
and had the Pleafure upon its being publickly 
.recited, to meet with univerfal Applaule, and 
was complimented with the Freedom of the 
City. 

He foon after returned to Alexandria (where 
publiftied his Poem) being feht for by Ptole^ 
my Euergetes to fuCceed Etatojihenes in the car© 
of the publick Library. It is fuppofed he died 
this Office ; and what is very remarkable, he 
was buried in die fame Tomb with his Mafter 
Callimachus. 

Argonaut.® was the Name given to thofe 
valiant Greciansy that accompanied to Col- 
ahosy in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece ; 
they were fo called from the Ship ArgOy in which 
tliey failed, built by Argus, with the help of Mi- 
nerva, of the Pine-Trees in theForeftof Peleus 
or Dodona. The number of thofe Adventurers 
were fifty-two or fifty-four, whereof Hercules, 
Hylas, ThefeuSy Pirithous, Orpheus, Peleus, and 
Telamon, famous both in Greek and Latin Poets, 
were the chief. Some fay thefe Argonauts failed 
(p Scythia, and that the Golden Fleece was no- 
- • ' ' thin^ 
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thing but the vaft Riches of that Country, the 
Inhabitants .getting great Quantity of Gold, in 
tliC Rivers that ran from, or by Mount Cau-^ 
cafus. And becaufe they made ufe of Sheep- 
skins with the Wooll on, to take up this Met:l 
in Powder, it ga.vc occafion to call them Golden 
Fleeces. Several Authors give different Expli- 
cations of this Fable, fome faying, that the 
Gclden Fleece fignifies Virtue, and when Poets 
Ipcak of 'JafoiH conquering Bulls that vomited 
Flames, they would reprefent by thefe furious 
Bcails, our hcadftrong and unruW Paflions. O- 
thers fay, that this Fable is a LefTon of Che- 
miftry, denoting by the feveral PalTages of a te- 
dious Voyage, the long and many Alterations 
of Bodies, before they are brought to the Per- 
fection meant by the Golden Fleece. Steldas thinks 
that famous Fleece was a Book of Sheepfldns, 
containing the Secret of the Tranfrnutation, or 
Philofophers Stone; and that ftole it from 

her Father Metes.^ King of Colchos, and gave’ 
it to her Lover Fafon. In fine, according to 
die Opinion of feveral others, which feems the 
moft reafonable, the Golden Fleece fignifies 
Honour and Glory, and this Fable teaches young 
Men not to live idle in their own Country, when 
there is no Occafion to fhew their Coui-age, if 
they can fignalize themfelves elfewhere; and 
that fuch as afpire to any confiderabJe Place, 
or are called by their Birdi or Parts to govern, 
fhould have feen feveral Countries to learn their 
Cuftoms and Ways, and to make themfelves 
known by their good Qualities, that fo they might 
be the more efteemed by Strangers, with whom 
afterwards they have occafion to deal. For a ful- 
ler Account, I muft refer to the Poem itfelf. 

Th£ 
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Th e Criticks differ in their Sentimtnt'^i con- 
cerning the Abilities of Apollonius ^intiiiah 
j fays, the Argonautica is no contemptible Work, 

that the Poet wrote aqiiali quadam mediocritatey 
he obferved an exafi: Medium in hfs StylCj nei- j 

tlicr too lofty nor too mean. Longinus is much 
of the fame Opinion with ^intiliany he re- 
hiarks, that the Poem of this Writer never rifes 
too high j of falls too low, but that he poifes him- 
fdf Very exadlly : yet for all this good Quality, 
he^thinks he falls infinitely fhort of Homery take 
him with all his Faults, inafmuch as the fub- 
lime lofty Style, though fubjedl to Uncven- 
nefies, is to be preferr’d to any other fort. 

Gyraldus fpeaking of this Poem, commends it ' 

as a very laborious Piece, and a Work full of 
V ariety ; but yet owns that in fome places, it 
is rough and unpleafant, but not where he de- j 

fcrihes the Amours of Medea, for even there Vir- 
gil thinks him fo tranfcendent, that he has copied 
many Things from thence,, inferting them into 
the Amours of Dido. Le Fevre agrees with Gy- 
raldusy in what he remarks of Virgil, but can by 
no means comply with the Opinion of Longinus, \ 

who thinks no Man could find fault with the ' 

Oeconomy of the Work. He laughs alfo at thofe 
Criticks, who judge the Style of Apollonius to be 
fo Very equal, folt and eafy, faying, that he coul J 
never be brought to be of their Opinion j for as 
little as he underftood Greek, he thought he , Could 
difccrn a remarkable Difference of Charadters. A- 
pollonius is very low in Credit with Rapin the | 

French Critick, who remarks that the Expedition ' 

of the Argonauts is of a flender Character, and has 
fiothing of that Noblenefs of ExprelTion which 
Liomer has j that the Fable is ill invented, and the 

• Lift 
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Lift of the ArgonauU in the firft Book flat. It is 
certain, that this Poet has not the Happinefe to be 
ranked among the old Mafters of Ethick Verfe ; 
and one great Reafon of his Difappointment, 
muft needs be the Advantage Ovid has had of him, 
in touching upon the fame Adventure. 
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. A R A r U S, 

A n eminent Poet born at Soil, or Siloe, a 
Town of Note in C//fV/<7, founded by the 
wife Solon', it afterwards changed its Name, 
and was called Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pompey 
the Great. He flourifhed about the hundred 
and twenty fixth Olympiad under the Reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. The Name 
of his Father was Athenodorus, his Mother was 
called Letophila. He difeovered in his Youth a 
remarkable Pregnancy of Wit, and Capacity for 

Improvement, 
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I Tiprovemcnt, and for the Benefit of his Edu- 
cation was placed under the Care of Dtoyi^ius 
of Heraclea^ a ^toick Philofopher ; he efpoufed 
the Principles of that Sect, and his poetic Per- 
formances are fixed and eftablifhed upon that 
Foundation. 

It is faid, that Aratus was Phyfician to An- 
tigonus GonatuSf the Son of Demetrius Polyorce- 
tes. King of Macedon. This Prince was a fin- 
giilar Encourager of learned Men, fent for this 
Writer to his Court, admitted him into his 
jnighefi: Intimacy, and encouraged him in his 
Studies. He had entertained that Opinion of 
his Abilities, that he thought he could write 
well upon any Subjedl, which ’tis fuppofed gave 
Occafion to a common Story, that Antigonus, 
for the fake of a Jeft, commairded this Poet to 
write upon the Image, Figure, Rifing and Setting 
of the celcftial Sphere, tho’ he was a profefled 
Phyfician at the fame 'Fime, and knew little or 
■nothing of the Nature and Motion of the heaven- 
ly Bodies; and order’d at the fame time Ni- 
esmder, a noted Aftronomer, to write upon Phy- 
fick : But this Story is inconfiftent with Chro- 
nology, for thefe two \N l iters were fo far from 
being Contemporaries, that they lived at the 
diftance of many Olympiads. Cicero feems' to 
give fomo Foundation to this Report, in his Book 
of Oratory, where he fays, tliat Aratus acquit- 
ted himfelf excellently upon the SubjeiSt of Alfro- 
logy, tho’ he knew nothing of the heavenly Bo- 
dies ; and that Nicander wrote well upon Huf- 
bandry, tho’ he was a Stranger to Ploughing 
and bowing, and the Methods of Pafture and 
Tillage. 

The 
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The Poem of his which remains, confifts of 
two Parts, his Pheenomena, which is properly 
Aftronomical, and elegantly defcribes the Na- 
ture and the Motion of the Stars ; and his Dio~ 
femta, which is Aftrological, and Ihews the par- 
ticular Influences of the heavenly Bodies, their 
various Difpofitions and Relations. His poetic 
Genius had no low Efteem, when he was eri- 
couraged to correct the many Errors and Cor- 
ruptions that had in time crept into HomePs 
OdylTey, and was fent for by Antlochus King of 
Syria, to beftow his Criticifms and Emendations 
upon the Iliad. 

Aratus received as much Honour by the 
Acquaintance and Familiarity he contradted 
with Theocritus, as he did by the princely Re- 
gard he met with from Antigohus : To him 
Theocritus addrefles his fixth Idyllium, his Loves 
he defcribes in the Seventh, and from him, he 
borrows the pious beginning of the Seventeenth. 

Above forty Greek Scholiafts have em- 
ployed their Labours in commenting upon 
the Works of Aratus. Cicero raifes his Cha- 
radler, by faying that he wrote Ornatijftmos at- 
que optimos Verfus, moft polite and molt excel- 
lent Verfes. Claudius and Germanicus Cafar 
did each of tliem tranflate his Phanomena into 
Latin, as did Cicero likewlfe when he was very ‘ 
young ; and befides thefe, Fejius Avienus turn- 
ed this Work into elegant Latin Verfe. Ovid 
fpeaking of this Writer, fays of him. Sole lA 
Luna jemper Aratus erit, the Fame of Aratus 
would continue as long as the Sun and Moon 
endured. He was formerly, ivys Vojfius, and is 
ftill of very great Authority among Aftrono- 
mers. We are told by Macrohius, that Virgil 

in 
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in his Georgicks borrowed feveral Things of 
this Poet; but Quintilian fpeaks with more 
CoIJnefs upon his Charadter. The Verfes of 
Aratus^ fays he, are without Life or Spirit, and 
have not thofe Ornaments, nor that poetical Va- 
riety which ufes to afFedt the Reader ; and yet, 
he tells us, he was a Perfon proper enough for 
the Work he undertook, 

St. Paul cites an Expreflion of this Writer, 
Atis xvii. V. 28. tVe are alfo his Offspring. 
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T his Greek Poet w^s a Native of Anaxarhoy , 
a City of Cilicia, and was born in the for- 
mer part of the Reign of the Emperor Comma-!- 
dus : He was the Son of Agefilaits, a Man of 
fome Qiiality and Diftindlion in that Cityj wha 
obferving the promifmg Endowments of his Son^ 
fupplied him with all the Advantages of Educa- 
tion, and furnlfhed him with Abilities which 
render’d him one of the greateft Genius’s of 
the Age in which he lived. 

The Son had an Opportunity of (hewing his. 
Oratitude to his Father for the Care and Ex- 
pence of bringing up ; for ■ it happened that Se- 
rucrus the Roman Emperor, going a Progrefs in- 
to Cilicia, took an Opportunity of palling thra* 
the City Anazarba, where Oppian was born ; 

He was received with all the Marks of Gran- 
deur and Magnificence that the Place could (hew, 
the hlagiilrates and Citizens attending upon him 
in all their Formalities. Upon this Occafion 
old Agefilaus avoided to pay his Compliments, and 
(laid at home. This Negledl was refented as 
the higheft Indignity by the Emperor, who im- 
mediately baniflied Agejilaus into the Ifland Mal- 
ia, where Oppian accompanied him to pay his 
Duty, and alfift him in his Exile. 

In this Retirement, and to pafs away fome 
melancholy Hours, he gave himlelf up to the 
VoL. I. H Amufe- 
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AmufeiDcnts of Poctr)’’, in which he fo well 
^ fucccccled, tliat he conceived feme Hf>pcs cf re- 
lieving his Father’s Misfortunes, by fome lucky 
Attempt of his Mufe ; who engaged him in 
Avritirg a Poem upon Fifiiing, called HalicuticOf 
^.■^^ich lie dedicated to Antoninus Caracalla^ the 
Son of that Emperor. 

He v/rote another Poem called Cyncgetica, or 
Verfes upon Hunting ; both thefe Copies, and 
perhaps lome ether Pieces, he carried to Ronie^ 
and prefented them to Severus the Emperor : 
Thus Prince was fo wonderfully pleafed with 
tlve Prefent, that he rewarded the Poet with a 
l^iecc of Gold for e\'ery Verfe, (which gave 
them tlie Name cf Golden Verfes) and allured 
him, he would deny him no Favour he could 
rcafonably expert •; jfle inftandy thought of^ re- 
quefting his Father’s Deliverance, which v/as 
granted, and Agefilaiis returned from Exile, and 
had the Pleafure of feeing his Son with him at 
Anazarha, who foon left Rome to breath his na- 
tive Air. But the Happinefs of his Father’s 
Company didmot continue long, for the Bon was 
Icized by a PelHlential Difeal'e that then raged 
at Anazarba, which carried him off in the -thir- 
tieth Year of his Age. His Funeral Rites were 
executed w’ith great Magnificence at the Publick 
Expcnce : His Citizens ere<Sled a Statue in Ho? 
nourof him, with an infeription ■: 

'Ortr/itYk nMVj &C, 

Cppian I tvas helov’d by every Muft^ 

But now, alas ! the cruel Fates refufe 
A longer Life ; they cut me off yet youngs 
And end my Life, and fo conclude .my Song, 

Could 
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Could Death have JlaidherHand till Time had brought 
Maturer Judgment^ and Perfection wrought, 

I Jhould have far’d voith an uncommon Flight 
Above the Race of Men, and reach'd a nobler Height, 

He left behind him the two Poems above- 
mentioned, and is faid to have written a Piece 
upon the Subjedi of Fowling, which is fuppofed 
to lie concealed in fome of the Libraries of Italy, 
but is not yet difcover’d. 

Oppian is dry, fays Rapin, but the Sour- 
nefs of this Criticilhi has not hindred very able 
Judges from raifing the Charadfer of this Poet 
above the common level, and thinking him ca- 
pable of reaching the loftieft Strain? of Greek 
Poety. Scaliger had a particular Efleem for 
this Writer ; Oppian, he fays, is a moft excel- 
lent Poet, he is agreeable and eafy, and yet fub- 
!ime, eloquent, and harmonious ; fo that he has 
not only furpaffed Gratius and Nemefanus, who 
have written upon the lame Subjedl, but he feems 
to have the very Air of Firgil, whom he endea- 
voured particularly to imitate ; I always thought, 
fays he, he gave us the true lively Image of that 
Divine Poet. The learned Borrielnus obferves, 
that the Style of Oppian is copious and beautiful, 
abounding with excellent Sentences, fometimes a 
little obfcure, but always learned ; and that his 
Prefaces are fo very elaborate, and of the Afiatick 
Form, that they may well enough pafs for fo 
many Harangues and Panegyrical Orations. Tlie 
particular Lxcellency of this Poet lies in his 
Thoughts and Comparifons, and he overcame 
a great Difficulty in obferving an Uniformity 
iji' all Parts, attd at the fame time preferving 
the Elegancy pf his Style, Faber calls him that 

H 2 admirable, 
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admirable, and never to be enough commended 
Poet. Brown-i in his Vulgar Errors, remarks, 
that Oppian, in his Poems of Hunting and Pip- 
ing, hath but fparingly inferred the vulgar Con- 
ceptions upon thofe Subjedts. So that abating 
the annual Mutation of Sexes in the Hiana, 
the fingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, the Antipathy 
betu’een two Drums of a Lamb and a Wolfs 
Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the Venation of 
Centaurs, the Copulation of the Murcena and 
Viper, with fome few others, he may be read 
with great Profit and Delight, being one of the 
beff Epick Poets. 

It is fuppofed, that in his Defeription of a 
well-bred Horfe, he has taken feveral Things 
out of the thirty-ninth Chapter of the Book of 
Job. 
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T AT IN Dramatic Poetry was taken from the 
new Comedy of the Greeks^ and is termed 
Palliata, when the Subjeft is Greek ; Togata, when 
Latin j Matoria.f when the Meafures of the Ac- 
tion were turbulent j Statoria^ when peaceable ; 
Mixta, when both. The firft Latin Comedian 
was Livius Andronicus, who, as Eufebius informs 
. us, was Servant to Livius Salinator, whofe Chil- 
dren he taught, and had his Freedom given him 
by his Mafter for his Ingenuity. He was a Greek 
by Birth, and tranflating fome of the Greek Co- 
medies, he introduced them upon the Roman 
Stage. Livius*^ firft Play was a^ed in the Year 
. of Rome five hundred and fourteen, in the firft 
Year of the hundred and thirty fifth Olympiad. 
Ncevius brought one of his Plays upon the Stage 
about five Years after, and about fix Years af- 
ter that Plautus was born j and if we fuppofe 
him of the Age of twenty two when he wrote 
his firft Play, it will fall in with the Year of 
. Rome five hundred and fifty, for it is likely he 
. began very young, the needy Circumftances he 
lay under being a Spur to his Wit and Induftry. 

Marcus Accius Plautus was born at 
Sarftna, a fmall Town in Umbria, a Province 
of Italy, now called JEmilia : He was named Plo- 
tus, as Fejhis informs us, from his Flat Feet. His 
Parentage was mean, and it is faid,. 'he was the 

H 3 Soa 
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Son of a Slave. He appeared early upon the 
Roman Stage as an A(Slor, and ruined himfelf, 
as fome fay, by the extravagant Expence he 
laid out upon his Player’s Drefs; At the fame 
' time he was a Writer of Comedies, and flou- 
riftied when Cato the Cehfot was diftinguifli’d 
at Rome for his Eloquence. His Plays were fo 
well received by the Romans^ that the Poet hav- 
ing been handfomely paid for them, (as Varro 
lays) tliought of doubling his Stock by Tra- 
ding, in which he was fo unfortunate, that he 
loft all he had got by the Mufes, and for his 
Subfiftence, was reduc^, in the Time of a gene- 
ral Famine, to ferve a Baker and grind at the 
Mill. How long he continued in this J)iilrefs, 
is no where faid j but /^arro adds, that the PoePs 
Wit was his beft Support, and that he com- 
pofed three Plays during this daily Drudgery, the 
Profits of which one would think might be e- 
nough to extricate him from this hard Service. 

W E learn from AgeUius^ that a hundred and 
thirty Comedies went under his Name ; but the 
moft learned AJius Stllo was of Opinion, that 
he was the Autlior of no more than twenty- 
' five j Varro of twenty-one. I'he Grammarians 
have determined twenty to be genuine, what 
we now have, but they are not all entire. None 
of them were compofed at the Mill, but before 
he was reduced. The Occafion of this Diffe- 
rence in the Number of his Plays, is thought 
to proceed from the mixing the Works of o- 
ther comical Poets with thofe of this Author, 
and particularly the Comedies of one Plautiusy 
whole Name being fo very like that of PlauUiSy 
might very w'dl be tire Caufe of fuch a Miftake. 

W£ 
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We know nothing more of t e L,ife of P/a:.’- 
tus’y when he died is likewife uncertain. 
gellius has recorded an Epitaph which the Poet 
made of himfelf : The Lines are exceeding vain, 
if they are genuine j - 

Poji quatn eji Mortem aptus Plautus, Comaedia luget^ 
Scena ejl deferta ; him rifusy ludufque jocufque 
Et Numeri innumeri fimul Onmes collacbryrrmrunt. 

Wit, Laughter, Jefts, and all the Train that ufc 
T’ adorn Ae Scene, and grace the comic Mufc, 
Forfook the Stage at Plautus' Death to mourn. 

And Harmony undone fat mourning o’er his Urn. 

Comedy, which made but a very indifferent 
Figure under Andronicus and Navius, began in ' 
tlie Writings of Plautus to receive thole Or- 
naments of Language and Art, which were al- 
' together eflential to Dramatic Poetry. Among 
the Comical Poets, fays LipfiuSy " Plautus muff: be 
allowed the Preference \ for in him we not on- 
ly meet with a Purity of Style, and excellent 
Language, but he alfo affords us a great deal 
of Wit, Raillerj’’, and pretty Conceits, bc- 
fides that Attic Elegancy, which one ' rnay look 
for long enough in the reff of the Roman *Au- 
’ thors, but never find. The Propriety of his Ex- 
prefilon is made the Standard of the pureft La- 
tin. If the Mufes were to fpeak Latiny fays Far- . 
rcy they would certainly ufe his very Style : He 
is called the Tenth Ali/py tlie exa<51: Rule of the 
Roman Language, and the Father of true Elo- 
quence. Never, fays Crucius in the third Book 
of his Epiffles, was any thing more pure, more 
elegap.t, and better (killed in the Latin Tongue 
tiiuii Plautusy all the Flower and Elegancy of 
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the Roman Language being comprehended i/i 
him : He muft be a Man of Parts who has a 
tnie Tafte of the Excellencies of this Writer; 
hut you muft take care when you read Plau- 
ius, or TerencCy of propoftng to yourfelf to fol- 
low them in every thing, for they fometimes 
make ufe of old obfblete Words, which if you 
carry but one foot from the 'I'heatre, they will 
not keep, but immediately ftink. 

It is the general Charadler of this comic 
Writer, that he was ingenious in his Defigns, 
happy in his Imaginations, fruitful in his In- 
vention, but his Raillery is flat ; his Wit, which 
makes the Vulgar laugh, makes the better fort 
of his Audience to pity him : . He certainly fays 
the beft thin^ in the World, and very often 
fays the moft wretched; this a Man is fubjecSt 
to, when he endeavours to be too witty; he 
will make Laughter by extravagant Expreflions 
and Hyperboles, when he cannot fucceed to 
make it by things. He is not altogether fo re- 
gular in the Contrivance of his Pieces, nor in 
the Diftribution of the Adis, but he is more Am- 
ple in his Subjedls : For the Fables of Terence are 
ordinarily compounded, as is feen in the Jn- 
drioy which contains two Loves, This is what 
was objedled to Terence^ ‘that he made one La- 
'tin Comedy of two Greek, the more to animate 
his Theatre. But then the Plots are more na- 
• rurally unravelled than thofe of Plautus, as thofe 
of Plautus are more natural than thofe of A-' 
rijiophanes. 

There are many infipid Jefts have efcaped 
this Writer, for which Horace condemns hirn, 
and ridicules the Folly of thofe who admired 
him. 

It 
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It is certain, that his Raillery is flat, he is 
often cold and languid, fometimes obfcene and 
ridiculous j but it muft be allowed that his De- 
flgn was to pleafe his Audience iti general; where- 
as Terence defired to recommend himfelf to the 
Approbation of the Few of Wit and true Tafle, 
Plautus ventured at any thing, fays Scaliger, if 
he could but move and affect his Auditory, either 
by making them laugh, or by introducing * fome 
. new Thing, or coining fomc new Word. He 
wrote for Bread, and regarded. his prefent Intereft 
more than his future Fame. 

Yet Horace allov/s him to be a lively and en- 
tertaining Writer, and haftning witli his Cha- 
racters to the winding up of the Play. 

. Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 

Ep. I. /. 2. 

This Epicharmus was a Scholar of Pythago- 
ras-t and flourilhed in Sicily in the time of Ser- 
'L'ius Tullus. Plato is faid to have made great 
Improvements by reading his Comedies. This 
Poet was baniflicd by filer o King of Sicily for 
haviiig fpoken too freely of the Qiieen his Wife. 

If we confider the Fables and Characters 
of the two Roman Comedians, Plautus and Te- 
rence, it will appear Plautus exceeds Terence^y 
in the Variety of his Characters and Vivacity 
of Action. Plautus is vehement and fierce,. Te~ * 
fence fedate and cool. Terence does not letJiis 
Dramas rife to the Loftinefs .of, Tragedy, nor 
fink into low Ridicule ; Plautus is often feur— 
filous in his, Jeffs, and unequal in 'his Style. 
Vojfius obferves, Plautus always feems to be new, 
and unlike himfelf, as well in the Matter as Dic- 
tion j. but Termed ^ Fables are fimilar,. and his 
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pVBLIUS TERENTIUS wia an Afr't- 
can., born at Curiharet as it is foppofed, in 
the Year of Rotne five hundred fifty-nine, feven, ^ 
Years after the fecond Punic War ; he was a Cap- 
tive, perhaps taken in the Wars the Carthaginians. 
continually had with the NumidianSt and fold 
when very young to Terentius Litcanus, a Re- 
man Senator. It is impoHible to give any A.c- 
count of his Family j his Parentage it is likely was 
mean, but his Mafter, in whofe Hands he fell, 
made amends for the Lofs of his Relations and 
Friends, and perceiving an excellent Difpofition 
in his young^ Slave, and a promifing and oblig- 
ing Carriage, he did not only . give him the Ad- 
vantage of amofl tender anu genteel Education, 
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but his Freedom too ; and what is more, when ' 
he was very young, a Favour not very ufual in 
thpfe Days. As for his Perfon he was of a mid- 
dle Stature, very flender, ajid fomewhat of a 
tawny Complexion. We know nothing of his . 
Jfrican Name, that of Terentius he took from J 

Lerentius Luc anus ^ the Roman Senator. 

Under thefe Encouragements he applied him- 
felf clofely to Learning, and his Obfervations 
and Studies of Men and Manners Teem’d to be I 

his chief Employment. His exa6l Remarks up- 
on Men’s natural Difpofitions, and his Genius 
led him wholly to Dramatick Poetry, particu- 1 

larly Comedy, wherein all the Humours and 
Palfions.of Men are fo nicely obferv’d and ex- 
•prefs’d, that we can no where find a truer and 
more lively Reprefentation of Human Nature.. 

His comely Perfon age, and his extraordinary 
Merit, brought him into great Efteem, not only 
with the People in general, and with the 
greateft Genius in Rome ; but he was more efpe- 
cially beloved and cherilhed by the famous Scl~ 
fio Africanus and La:lius. With thefe two in- 
feparablc Friends and Companions, he had gai ti- 
ed more than ordinary Familiarity, pafling a- 
way many a fair Hour in Pleafures and Delights, 
at their Country Houfe at Mount Alba. Fu- 1 

rius was another of Terence’s Patrons, but his 
Charadler is lels known, though he' is mention- 
ed by his Enemies, -as one of the greateft Men 
in Rome. Thofe who envied the Reputation of , 
this Comic Writer, indiiftrioufty gave out that 
his Plays were compofed Iw thefe Noblemen, in 
order to leflen his growing Credit. 

He made himfelf Mafter of the Greek Tongue, , 

from which he borrowed much of his Plays,. 

of 
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of which we have fix remaining : When he had 
fin.ifhed his hrft Play, and brought it to the 
Mdiles.^ they would needs have him read it be- 
fore Cacilius^ wlip v/as an excellent Judge, and 
the moft celebrated Comic Poet of the Age., 
Ccedlius was then at Supper. Terences Plabit, it 
feems, was none of the beft at that 'Fimc, there- 
fore he was feated in an ordinary By-place, and 
there order’d to begin ; but a fevr of his fine 
Verfes fo well made amends for the Meannefs 
cf his Drefs, that he was immediately order’d 
to fit down, and take part of what he found 
at, the Table, being placed next to Ccscilius him- 
-felf. After Supper he read, over the reft of his 
Play, to CWr/7/«i’s wonderful Delight : The Name 
of it we find not, it could not be the Andriariy 
for that w'as made two Years after was 

dead. This great Judge of Comedy was ori- 
ginally a Slave, and called Statiusy but with his 
Freedom obtained tlie Sirname of Ceeciliusy and 
became a famous Comic Writer- He is thought 
to have been an Infuhrian Gaul by Birth, and 
a Native of Milaji. Pie was an intimate P riend 
of Ennius ; Cicero does not approve the Harfh- 
nefs of his Style ; Horace gives him the Preference 
for the Gravity of his Ch^adlers : 

, ■VincereQ'SiC-^WisGravitatey Terentius 

And Paterculus, a moft exadl Judgeof Polite- 
nefs and Delicacy, places him among the beft 
Comic Writers of Rome.. Dulcefque Latini Le~ 
poris Facetia; per CaeciIium,Terentiiunque Afra- 
xiium fub pari estate nituerunt. 

In 
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In the twenty-eighth Year' of his Age he 
■ wrote his Andrian^ the firfl: Comedy that- \Ve 
know of, which he took a great Part of from 
r.ander Greek'^OQ.t, The Yehr folio winq: he 
compofed his Hecyra^ or Moiher-'m-Lavj^ which 
he took chiefly from Apdlodorus the Gtrek Poet. 
'Phis Play was the firft Time unfuccefsful, and 
is the only one whofe Plot is perfedlly fingle. 
IVo Years after he made his Heautonthncru- 
7nenoSy or Self -Tormentor^ which he borrowed moft- 
ly from Menander : Two Years after that his 
Phormio.t taken chiefly from Apdlodorus^ Epidi- 
cazomlnos. The fame Year he wrote his Eu- 
' nuch, of which he borrowed a great Part of Me- 
nander. This may be reckoned his befl-, how- 
ever it came off with far greateft Applaufe. Tl’« 
Year following, in the thirty-fourth Year of- 
his Age, he wrote his laft Comedy called Add- 
phi^ or the Brothers^ and that too moftly taken 
from Menander ; which V irro-, as to the begin- 
ning of it, prefers to the beginning of Menan- 
der himfelf. It is fuppofed thzt Catus Sulpitlus 
ApoUinaris^ a learned Grammarian, and a Na- 
tive of Carthage^ was the Author of the Verfes 
prefixed to Eerence^ Comedies. 

AIenander, to whom Eerence was fo 
much obliged, was -a Comic Poet of Athens^ 
born in the hundred and ninth Olympiad. 
He is faid to have written a hundred and 
eight Comedies, which are all loft except fome 
Citations from ancient Authors. If a true 
* Judgment can be formed from the Fragments 
that remain of him, one may fay that he 
drew very pleafant Images of the Civil Life : 
His Style is pure, neat, fhining and natural, he 
perfuades like an Orator, and inftrudb like a 
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I’hllofopher ; he makes Men fpeak according to 
their Cliaravfler : Plutarch., in the Comparifpn he 
has made between this Writer and Arijlophancs., 
fays, that the Mufe of ArJJophanes is like an 
Impudent, and that of Alenander refembles a 
Virtuous Woman. 

-The Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among the Romans, and generally fuc- 
eceded very w'cD, though Plautus had fomctime; 
better Luck upon the Stage ; but never a o/ie of 
his took like the Eunuch, for which he receiv- 
ed eight thoufand Sefterces, a Reward (though 
not exceeding fixty Pounds of our Money) grea- 
ter in thofe Days tlian ever Poet had. Bclides, 
it was adlcd twice in one Day ; the more ftrange, 
becaufe Plays then were never made but to be 
adfed two or three times in all. All fix were 
almoft equally efteemed by his Countrymen, 
and moft of them had their peculiar Beauties. 
*Xis obfervM, that the Andrian and the Brothers 
excel in their CharatSters and Manners ; the 
Eunuch and the Phonnio in the Vigour and Live- 
line/s of their Intrigues i and the Self-Tormentor 
and Mothcr-ln-Lavj, in their Thought, PalBons 
and Purity of Style. 

Upon the account of his- intimate Acquain- 
tance with Scipio and Lal'ius, it was and ftill 
is generally believed, that they had a great, if 
not a principal Share in the making of his Plays ; 
and this Conjedfure is grounded not only upon 
the extraordinary Familiarity between them, but 
alfo the Accuracy, Propriety, Purity, and Po- 
litenefs of the Style, which do indeed feem to 
exceed the Abilities of a poor African. But thefe 
are meer Conjedtures, intermixed with a Spice 
of Malice, tho’ indeed redounding much to his 

Honour, , 
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Honour, as he himfelf intimates in his Pro- 
logue to the Brothers. The extraordinary Fa-' 
miliarity between them was probably can fed by 
his eminent Deferts : 7'he Accuracy and Deli- 
cacy of his Style proceeded perhaps from his 
Labour and Studies, as the Purity and Folitc- 
nefe of it might be the EfFedl of his Roinim E- 
diication, and his keeping the beft Company ; 
and if he defended himfelf but flightly when he 
was accufed, that may be imputed to his great 
Complaifance to thofe noble Perfons. 

But notwithllanding thefe plaufible Reafons, 
to vindicate Terence from the Charge of being 
aflifted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a Story 
that gives fome foundation for the Report, ef- 
pccially vinth regard to Leelius : He fays, that 
upon the Firft of March.^ which was the Feaft of 
the Roman Ladies, Leslius being defired by his 
Wife, to flip a little fooner than ordinaiy, he 
prayed her not to difturb him ; and that coming 
very late to Supper that Night, he faid he had 
never compofed any thing with more Plcafure 
and Succefs, and being afleed by the Company, 
what it was, he repeated fomeVerfes out of the 
third Scene of the fourth ‘A£l of the Self-Tor- 
snentor j which Commentators agree, are ex- 
tremely fine. This Report did not lelTen after 
his Death, for Valgius a Poet, Cotemporary with 
Horace.^ fays as much in pofitlve Terms. Thofe 
Noblemen, perhaps, might divert themfelves in 
compofing fometimes a Scene or two for a Poet 
they converfed fo familiarly with,, and fo highly 
refpefted, tho’I am apt to fuppofe that the chief 
Affiftance he receiv’d was in that Part of his 
Chara£lers, and while the Comedian took care 
to preferve them in the Humour and Manners 

he 
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he had given them, his ingenious Friends mighthelp : 

him, in giving tliem the true Turn of Gentlemen. 

T'erence, to pcrfedl himfelf in the Manners 
and Cuftoms of the Grecians^ left Rjome to go for 
tliat Country, and died foon after his Departure, ' i 
in the thirty-fifth Year of his Age. Some fay, 
he went thither to colledl fomc of Menanders 
Plays, and died in his Return with above a hun- 
dred of them tranflated, which perifhed by 
Shipwreck, and he pined himfelf to Death for 
the Lofs. Others, that he died at Stymphalus, a 
Village in Arcadia.^ whither he had put back . 
froni Sea. It’s faid, that he died very poor, and 
left only one Daughter behind him, who after 
his Deceafe was married to a Koman Knight. 
Terence left her a Houfe, and a Garden of fix 
Acres, which was fituated under the Appian 
IVay., nigh that Place called Villa Martis. 

'I'he Chara£l:er of this Comic Writer is in- 
exhauftible, his particular Excellencies are with- 
out Number ; fo that we muft be fatisfied with a 
general Account of his Perfections. He was cer- 
tainly the moft exaCt, the moft elaborate, and 
the moft natural of all the Dramatic Poets. 

The Pleafantnefs, fays Helnftusy the Elegancy, 
the Judgment and- Beauty which is to be found 
in this Author, is admirable, and hardly to be 
exprefled. There is no Writer, fays Erafmusy 
from whom we can better learn the pure Roman 
Style. Scaligery when he was an old Man, af- 
ter he had run through almoft all the Arts and 
Sciences, was fo great an Admirer of Terenccy that 
he feldom had him out of his Hand. His Style is fo 
neat and pure, his Characters fo true and perfeCt, 
his Plots fo regular and probable, and almoft 
every thing fo abfolutely juft and agreeable, that 

he 
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he may well feem to merit that Praife which 
fcveral have given him, that he was the moft cor- 
rect Author in the World. 

His great Art in the CEconomy and Confti- 
tution of his Fables, makes him innnitely prefer- 
able to Plautus, and his Ethical Characters are jv 
S tandard of Imitation to all Ages. See, fays Boileau, 
in his Art of Poetry, with what an Air, the Fa- 
ther in Terence comes to rave at the Imprudence of 
his amorous Son, and with what an Air the Lover 
hears the Leflbns, and then runs to his Miftrels 
' to forget them all. Is not this, f^s he, a true 
Image of a Lover, a Son, and a real Father ? Varro 
gives him preference in tliis refpect to all otlier 
roets i and Donatus obfervesthis of the Tempe- 
rature of his Plays, particularly in the laft Scene 
of the Phormio, ^at this pleafant Poet Imooths 
the Gravity of his ferious Subjects with Comic 
Mirth. ^intillan, who thought the Roman 
Comedy defective, allowed Terence to be the 
moft elegant of all the Comedians j and obferves, 
that if his Comedies had been confined to Trime* 
tre lambic, they would have, been more beau- 
tiful : But Dr. Hare is of Opinion, that the 

Poet’s Defign in the Variety of his Meafures, was 
to gratify and relieve the Spectators by an agree- 
able Variety, and tliat the Latins imitated die 
Greeks, who followed Nature in this grateful Vi- 
eiflitude. In fliort, his P'aults are fo few and incon- 
fiderable, that Scaliger faid, there were not three 
to be found throughout the fix Plays. He feems to, 
want nothing to make him abfolutely complete, 
but only that Jttic Urbanity, that Vis Comica, 
that Cerfar wifties he had, and which PlaiUia 
was Mailer of, in fo high a degree. 

Tu 
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'T'u quoque^ tu in fummlsf O dimidiate Afenafider, 
Poneris^ iif merito, puri ferinonis anlator, 

Lcnibus atque utinam fcriptis adjunSia foret Vis 
Comica^ ut aquato uirtus poller et honor e 
Cum Grads, neque in hoc defpedus parte jaceres, 
Vnum hoc maceror, dolea tibi deejje Terenti. 

Thou Half Menander, thou art jujily plac'd 
Among the Poets of the chief ej} Name ; 

Tljy Language is correSl, but I could wijh . 

The Sweetnefs of thy Style had Comic Force 
'Joined with it j then equal with the Greeks 
Had been thy Spirit } and thou hadji gain'd Ap^ 
plaiife ; 

Here, Terence, lies thy Want", Pm forty for it. 

But, fays Rapin, tho* Cafar calls Terence a 
diminutive Menander, becaufe he only had the 
Sweetnefs and the Smoothnels, but had not the 
Force and Vigour, yet he has writ in a manner 
fo natural, and fd judicious, that of a Copy as he 
was, he is become an Original, for never Man 
had fo clear an Iniight into Human Nature. 

The Style of Terence has been admired by 
the beft Judges in all Ages, and truly it deferves 
it, for certainly never any one was more clear, 
and more accurate in his Expreffions than he ; 
his Words are generally nicely chofen, extreme- 
ly proper and fignificant, and many of them car- 
ry fo much Life and Force, tliat they can hardly 
exprefled in any 'Tother Language without 
great DIfadvantage to the Original. His Nar- 
rations are Abort and clear, his Turns are foft 
and delicate j and for the Purity of his Lan- 
guage in general, we find it very much com- 
mended, even by Tally himfidf j and one of the 

Moderns 
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Moderns is not at all out of the way, when he 
tells us,- that the Latin Tongue will never be 
loft, as long as ‘Tcrmce can be read. » 

But his-Style, tho’ fo very extraordinary, in a 
great meafure may be learnt by Induftry, long 
Cuftom and continual Ufage, and has been imi- 
tated to a high degree by feveral ; and indeed, 
this was but as rich Attire and outward Orna- 
ments, to fet off a more beautiful Body. But 
in his CharacSlers and Manners it is that he tri- 
umphs without a Rival, and not only Drama- 
tick, but all other Poets, muft yield to him in 
that Point ; for thefe are drawn exa£Uy to the 
Life, perfe(SUy juft, truly proportionable, and 
fully kept up to the laft. The more a MaA 
looks into them, the more he muft. admire them. 
He will find there not only fuch Beauty in his 
Images, but alfo fuch excellent Precepts of Mo- 
rality, fuch folid Senfe in each Line, fuch 
Depths of Reafoning in each Period, and fuch 
(clofe Arguing betwixt each Party, that he muft 
peeds perceive him to be a Perfon of the moft 
exadl Senfe, and the ftrongeft Judgment. He 
had a peculiar Happinefs at pleafmg and amu- 
fing his Audience, always keeping them in a 
moft even, pleafant, fmiling Temper; and this 
Is the moft diftinguiftiing Part of his Ch^acler 
from other Writers. 

He well underftood the Rules of the Stage, 
or rather thofe of Nature, was perfedfly regular, 
wonderful exa 61 : and careful in ordering each 
Protafis or Entrance, Epitafis or Working up, 
Catajiafts or Height, and Catajlrophe or Un- 
ravelling the Plot ; which laft he was famous for, 
making it fpring neceflarily from the Incidents, 
and neatly and dextroully untying the Knot, 

whilft 
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whilft others would either tear or cut it in 
pieces. 

The Nature of his Plots was for the mofl: 
part grave and folid, they were all double ex- 
cept the Hecyra, or Mother-in-law ; yet fo con- 
trived, that one was always an Underplot to the 
other, fo that he ftill kept perfectly to the firft 
great Rule of the Stage, the Unity of Action. 
As for the fecond great Rule, the Unity of 
Time, (that is, the whole Action to be per- 
formed in one Day) he was as exact in that as 
pofiiblej for the longeft Action of any of his 
Plays, reaches not above eleven Hours. • He was 
no lels careful in the third Rule, the Unity of 
Place; fo/ he never fhifts his Scene in anyone 
of his Plays, but keeps conftantly to tlie fame 
Place, from the beginning to the end. Then 
for the Continuance in the Action, he never 
fails in any one Particular, but every Inftru- 
ment is perpetually at work, in carrying on 
their feveral Defigns, and in them the Defign of 
the Whole, fo that the Stage never grows cold 
till all is finilh’d. His Plots are fo clear and na- 
• tural, that they might very well go for a Repre- 
fentation of a Thing that had really happened, 
and not for the meer Invention of the roet. 

The Cenfure of 5f. Evremont upon the Wri- 
tings of Terence is of no great Authority. This 
Gomic Writer, he fays, is generally allowed to be 
the beft of all the ancient Authors, in hitting 
the Humours and Tempers of Men; - but there 
is this Objection to him. That he has not Ex- 
tent enough, and his whole Talent goes no fur- 
ther, than to give a true and natural Reprefen- 
tation of a Servant, an old Man, a covetous Fa- 
ther, a debauched Son, or a Slave : This is the 
' ' > utmoft 
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utmoft of what Terence can do. You are not to ~ 
expect from him any thing of Gallantry or Paf- 
fion, or of the Thoughts or Dilcourfe of a 
Gentleman. 
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LUCRETIUS. 

I T is agreed on all hands-, even by his own 
Teftimony, that Titus Lucretius Cams wa.s a 
Romany and born at Rome. His very Name di- 
rects us to the noble and ancient Family of the 
Lucretii., which being divided into many Bran- 
ches, comprehended under it, the Tridpitini., 
the Cinnn;, the Vefpillones., the Triones., the Of- 
fella-, and the Calli, and gave to Rome majty 
Coniuls, Tribunes, and Prattors, who were 
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the great Supports and Ornaments of the Com- 
mon wealth. 

His Name was Titus Lucretius Carus, and no 
other; for Lambinus pretends, that he might 
have been called either T. Lucretius Fefpillo Cu- 
rtis., or T. Lucretius Qfella Cams, is mere Conjec- 
ture, and grounded upon no Authority. Caruswtss 
a Roman Surname, of which Ovid and many o- 
thcrsjnake mention, but we no where find how 
it came to be given to Lucretius. It is not im- 
probable it was conferred upon him, either on 
account of his excellent and fprightly Wit, his 
Affability and Sweetnefs of Temper and Man- 
ners, or for fome other the like endearing Qua- 
lities, that render’d him agreeable to thofe, v/ith 
■whom he converfed. It is uncertain, from 
which of the Lucretian Branches this Poet claims 
his Defcent, there being nothing any where of 
his Parentage recorded. There lived indeed 
in thofe Days, one ^intus Lucretius, but whe- 
ther he was Brother of our Poet Lucretius, or in 
what degree of Relation they were to one ano- 
ther, cannot be dilcover’d. 

The time of his Birth is almoft as doubtful, 
fome placing it in one Year, fome in another; 
the moft received Opinion is, that he v/as born 
twelve Years after Cicero, about the fecond 
Year of the hundred and feventy firfi Olympiad, 
in the Confulfliip of Lucius Licinius CraJJus, and 
^intus Mutius Scavola, about the fix hundred 
and fifty eighth Year of Rome. 

About this time, the Romans began to 
apply themfelves to the Study of Philofo- 
phy. Suppofing therefore Lucretius to be no- 
bly defeended, and a Youth of a fprightly and 
forward Genius, it is an eafy Inference that he _ 

re- 
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received a fuitable Education j and by his Pa-^ 
rents or other Relations was fent to ftudy at 
Athens^ where at tliat time the Epicurean 
Philofophy was in great Reputation. This is 
the more probable to be true, becaufe it was 
then the Cuftom of the Romans to fend their 
Youths thither to be inftru(5led in the Learn- 
ing of the Greeks. Thus fome Years-after Tzr- 
gli ftudied there, as we learn from himfelf, when 
writing to Mejfala.^ he ra)"S, 

Rtfs ?ne Vario^f &c. 

And the learned Propertius dcfired earneEly 

llUc vel Jiudiisf See. 

By Plato’r Studies to correSi his Mind^ 

And in thy Geirden, Epicurus, find 
Improvement. 

He ftudied under \ZenOy who had the Direc- 
tion of the Gardens at that time, and, was the 
Honour of the Epicurean Sedt. Phadrus was 
another of his IVIafters, whom Cicero mentions as 
a Perfon of the greateft Humanity. 'I'hefe were 
the Preceptors of Lucretius, as they were likewHe 
of Pomponius Atticus, Memmius, Cajfius, and 
many others, who in that Age render’d them- 
felves very illuftrious in the Republick of Rome.^ 
How he fpent his Time at Athens, how ftu- 
dioufly he improved it, let his Poem te witnefs. 
That he fitted himfelf for the beft Company, 
is evident by what Cornelius Nepos tells us, of 
the great Intimacy between him, Pomponius At- 
ticus, and Alemmius ; and no doubt but he w'as 
intimate likewife with Tully, and his Brother, 
who make fuch honourable mention of him. 

The Accounts that remain of .this Poet, ftop 

fliort 
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fliort here, and no more is to be found concern- 
ing him, till we come to his Death ; yet it is 
difficult to find in what manner he died, nor is 
it much eafier to determine in wh^t Year of his 
Life his Death happened. Some make him die on 
the very Day Virgil was born, when Pompey the 
Great was the third time Conful, and Cacilius 
Metcllus Pius yms his Collegue, in the Year of the 
City feven hundred and one, at which time there 
were great Commotions in the Rcpublick ; for 
Clodius was then killed by Milo : Memmius and 
many others being convicted of Bribciy, were 
banifhed from Pome into Greece ; and Cafar^t 
who was then forty-four Years of Age, was lay- 
ing wafic the Provinces of Gaul. If this imagi- 
nary Circumftance were true, it would be apt 
to make a Pythagorean believe, that the Soul of 
Lucretius tranfmigrated into VirgiV s Body. And 
thus far it is true, that Lucretius’s Didtion is fo 
pure and elegant, and his Verfification, where 
the Subjcdl gives him the leaft Scope, fo noble 
and founding, and his Sentiments fo truly Poetical, 
tliat Poetry muft needs have declined among the 
Romans.^ had any but Virgil fucceeded him. But 
that P^ticular of the Death of tiiis Poet is no 
more than an ingenious Fidlion, founded upon 
this, that Virgil aflumed the Toga Viriiis upon the 
lame Day that Lucretius died. 

T HE Chronicle of Eufebrus obferves, that he 
died by his own Hands in the forty-fourth Year 
of his Age, being made diffracted by a Philtre, 
which either his Mtftrefs or his Wife Lucilia, 
(for fo fome call her, tho' without Authority) 
in a Fit of Jealoufy had giveri him, not with a 
Dcfign to deprive' Irim of his Sehfes, or to take 
away his- Life, but only to' incresile tht? F^on 

VOL. I, I of 
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of his Love. Donatus^ or whoever was the Au- 
thor of the Life of Virgil that goes under his 
Name, writes that he died three Years before ; 
when Pompey the Great, and JIP. Licinius Craf- 
fus were both of them the fecond time Confuls. 
Others, who allow that having loft hisSenfes, 
he laid violent hands on his own Life, yet 
place his Death in the twenty fixth Year of his 
Age, and believe that his Madnefs proceeded 
from the Cares and Melancholy that opprefled 
him, on account of the Banifliment of his be- 
loved Memmim ; to which others again add like- 
wife another Caufe, the fatal Calamities under 
which his Country then laboured. And indeed 
it is certain, that a few Years before his Death, 
Lucretius was an Eye-witnefs of the* wild Admi- 
niftration of Affairs in the Days of Clodius and 
Catiline^ who gave fuch a Blow to the Repub- 
lick of Rome^ as not long after occafioned its to- 
tal Subverfion. Of thefe Commotions, he him- 
felf complains in the beginning of his firft Book, 
where addrefling himfaf to Venus^ he implores 
her to intercede with the God of War, to re- 
ftore Peace and Quiet to his native Country. 

Huftc tu Diva, &c. lib. i. 

Peace is thy Gift alone ; for furious Mars 
Lhe only Governor and God of Wars, 

When tiPd with Heat and Toil does oft refort 
To tajie the Pleafures of the Paphian Court', 

Where on thy Bofom he fupinely lies. 

And greedily drinks Love at both his Eyes, 

Till quite overcome, fnatching an eager Kifs, 

He hajlily goes on to greater Blfs : 

Then midji his Jiridt Embraces, clafp thy Arms 
About his N((k, and call forth all thy Charms^ 

Carefs 
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Carefs with all thy fubtle Arts-, become 
A Flatterer-, and beg a Peace for Rorne. 

There are yet fome other Accounts given of 
the Time and Manner of his Death ; but fmce 
in fo great a Variety of Opinion we can fix 
on no Certainty, nor determine which of them 
is true, it would be lofs of Time ' to dwell any 
longer upon them. 

The only Remains this great Genius has 
left us, are his fix Books Of the Nature of Things., 
which contain an exadt Syftem of the Epicurean 
Phil(^ophy ; they were read and admired by the 
Ancients, and if Ovid could prefage, 

Carmina fubllmls tunc funt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una Dies. 

Suhlhne Lucretius with fo much Fire, 

That his bright JVork Jhallwith the JVorld expire. 

The Learned are in fome doubt concerning 
the number of Books written by Lucretius, and 
fome believe that he writ more than fix ; but. 
this muft be a Miftake, for in thefe fix is con- 
tained the whole Dodtrine, and all the Philo- 
fophy of Epicurus, as far as relates to the Expli- 
cation of Nature, or natural Caufes and Effefts, 
and there is nothing left to be faid farther upon 
that Subjedl. Add to this the manifeft and per- 
tinent Connexion of one Book to another, the 
judicious Method he has obferved, in handling 
the feveral Subjedts of which he treats, and his 
Artfulnefs in the Difpofition of them : They 
feem naturally to follow one another. In the 
firft: Book he treats of the Principles of Things, 
in the laft of Meteors and of the Heavens ; Has 

' I 2 not 
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not this Mctliod been conftantly praftifed by all 
who have treated of the Knowledge of Nature? 
Even Epicurus himfelf obferved the very fame 
Difpofition^ as appears by the few furviving 
Remains of that Philofopher, his three Epiftles to 
Hcrodotuty Menoeceus and Pythocles. 

But as the Work of this Poet contained no 
more than fix Books, fo there is reafon to be- 
lieve that fome of his Verfes are perhaps want- 
ing j for, as with almoft all the ancient Authors, 
fo more efpecially with this Writer, fome have af- 
fumed to themfelves too great a Liberty, and al- 
ter’d, added, or taken away many things. Servius 
cites this Fragment from Lucretius: 

Superi fpcliatus luminis A'er^ 

Which perhaps may have been his, tho’ it be no 
where found in any of his Books, nor can it ea- 
fily be difeover’d where it has been left out. 
Eufebius informs us, that this Poem was cor- 
redted by Cicero^ after the Death of the Author; 
Father Briet feems to believe it, fince he ufes 

thefe Words, In,fuisVerftbus, duris quidem^ 

fed valide Lathiisy dff Tu/Iii lima dignijjimis. His 
Verfes are difficult indeed, but h\s Latin is pure, 
and worthy the Revilal of Cicero. Some think 
he only meant that Lucretiuses Poem had need of 
Cicero’i Filey but others believe he intended 
that they do honour to Ciceroy by whom they 
were corredfed, or that it plainly appears, they 
received the finifliing Stroke from that great 
Man. Lambinus contradidts this, but the Ar- 
guments he brings ^ainft the Affertion of Eufe^ 
bius are but weak and of little Validity. 

Lucretius inferib’d his Poem to his intimate 
Friend MemmiuSy a Perfon of extraordinary 
Meriti whom he celebrates with great Honour 

' in 
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in many Places of it. ’^This Memmius was de- 
fcended from one of the moft ancient Families 
in Romey being one of thofe that Virgil has im- 
mortalized in his Mneicly deriving them from • 
Mnejleus one of the principal Trojans that accom- 
panied Mneas into Italy : 

*^Mox I talus Mnejleus genus a quo nomine Memmu 

He had been Praetor of Bitfiynia, and upon his 
Return was accufed of nine Mifdemeanorsby Cafar 
to the People, but acquitted, and afterward grew 
veiy intimate with him. He was alfo Tribune 
ef the People, when among others he accufed 
RabtriuSy in whofe Defence Cicero made the O- 
ration we have under that Name. Cicero gives 
him the Chara<51?«- of a great Scholar, but moft 
fkilful in dte Greek Learning, an ingenious and 

f ood Orator, and Maft«: of a polite ealy Style: 
le was accufed of Corruption and Bribery in 
canvaffing f<M: the ConftiWhip, and condemn’d to 
Banilhment. Cicero in one of his Epiftles to 
Sulpitius tells us, he was innocent, and had re- 
tired after his Exile to AthenSy from thence to - 
MitylenCy and at IsA fettled at Patrusy where he 
died foon after. 

It is wonderful that this admitabie Poem of 
Lucretnes Chould be comipofed in the Time of 
his Diftraftion : Hfe iix Books of his Epicurean 
Philofophy, fays Eufebiusy were written in his 
lucid Intervals, when the Strength of Nature 
had thrown off all the difturbing Partkks, and 
his Mind, as it is obferved of Madmen, was 
fprightly and vigorous. Then in a poetical Rap- 
ture he could fly with his Epicurus beyond the 
flaming Limits of this World, _frame and dif- 
Iblve Seas and Heavens in an Inftant, and by 
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fome unufual Sallies, be the ftrongeft Argument 
of his own Opinion ; for it feems impoflible that 
fome things which he delivers Ihould proceed from 
Reafon ajid Judgment, or from any other Caufe 
but Chance and unthinking Fortune. 

The Charafter of this Poem is furprifingly 
raifed by the beft Judges of the Art. Lucretius, 
fays Agellius, excelled in Wit and Eloquence ; 
there is not, fays Scaliger, a better Author in 
the Latin Tongue, Virgil copied many things 
from him. Never any Man, fays Scioppius, fpoke 
Latin to a greater Perfe£lion, neither Tally- nor 
Cafar wrote a purer Style. There appears, fays 
Bayle, fo much Eloquence in the Verfe of Lu- 
cretius, that had he lived in the Time of Au- 
gujius, he might very well have difputed the 
Point with Virgil ; but thirty or forty Years 
make a mighty Difference between two Au- 
thors. Evelyn, in his Tranflation of the flrft 
of Lucretius, obferves, that in this Work 
Nature herfelf fits triumphant, wanting none of 
her juft Equipage and Attendance, whilft our 
Cams hath erefted this everlafting Arch to her 
Memory, fo full of Ornament and exquifite 
Workmanftiip, as nothing of this kind has 
either approadi’d or exceeded k. Where the 
Matter, he takes in hand is capable of Form 
and Luftre, he makes it even to outfhine the Sun 
itfelf in Splendour j and as he fpares no Coft to 
deck and fet it forth, fo never had a Man a 
more rich and luxuriant Fancy, more keen and 
fagacious Inftrujnents to fquare the moft ftub- 
born and rude Materials into that fpiring Soft- 
nefs you will every where find them difpofed 
in this his ftupendous and well-built Theatre of 
Nature. 
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There are two or three Writers who with 
great Judgment enter more particularly into the 
Charafter and Excellencies of this Poem ; 
tiUarif fays Crinitus., is of opinion that Lucre- 
iius excels in Elegance of Style, but he is diffi- 
cult and obfeure. This was occafioncd not only . 
by the Subjedl it felf, but by reafon of the 
Poornefs of the Tongue, and / the Newnefs of 
the Dodfrine he taught, as he teftifies himfelf : 
He writ fix Books of the Nature of I'hiiigs, in 
which he has followed the Do 6 lrtne of Epicurus^ 
and the Example of the Poet Empedocles.^ whofe 
Wit and Poetry he praifes with Admiration. It 
ought not to be wonder’d at, that fome of his 
V erfes feem rough and almoft like Profe. This 
was peculiar to the Age in which he writ, as 
Furius Albiniis fully witnefles in Macrobius^who^Q 
Words are as follows. No Man ou^t to have 
the worfe Efteem for the ancient Poets upon 
this account, becaufe their Verfes feem to be 
‘fcabrous, for that Style was then in greateft 
Vogue j and the following Age had much ado 
to bring themfelves to relilh this Imoother Dic- 
tion. Therefore ev'en in the Days of the Em- 
perors, the Vefpajians, there were not wanting 
fome who chofe to read Lucretius rather than Vir- 
gll, and Lucilius rather than Horace. * 

L A MB / 5, in his Preface to Charles IX, 

the moft’ Chriftian King, applauds Lucretius as 
the moft polite, moft ancient, and moft elegant 
of all the Latin Writers, from whom Virgil and 
Horace have in many Places borrowed, not half 
but whole Verfes. He, when he difputes of 
the indivifible Corpuftles, or firft Principles of 
Things, of their Motion and their various Fi- 
guration i of the Void j of the Images, or te- 
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nuious Membranes that fly off from the Surftce 
of all Bodies ; of the Nature of the Mind and 
Soul } of the rifing and felting of the Planets ; 
of the Eclipfe of the Sun and Moon ; of the 
Nature of Lightning; of the Rainbow; of the 
Caufes of Diieafes, and many other things, 
is learned, witty, judicious and elegpit. In 
the Introdu6Iions to his Books, in his Compari- 
fons, in his Examples, in his Difputations a- 
gainft the Fear of Death, concerning the In- 
conveniences and Harms of Love, of Sleep and 
of Dreams, he is copious, dilcreet, eloquent, 
knowing and fiblime. We not only read Homer, 
but even get him by Heart, becaufe under the 
Veils of Fables, partly obfcene, and partly ab- 
furd, he is deem’d to have included the Know- 
ledge of all natural and human Things. Shall 
we not then hear Lucretius, who without the 
Pifguife of Fables, and fuch Trifles, not truly 
Indeed, nor pioufly, but plainly and openly, and 
is an Epicurean, ingenioufly, wittily, and learn- 
edly, and in the moft corre£f and pureft of 
Styles, dilputes of the Principles and Caufes of 
Things, of the Univerfe, of the Parts of the 
World, of a happy Life, and of things Cele- 
ftial and Tcrreftrial. And tho’ in many Places 
he diflents from Plato, tho’ he advances many 
Ai&rtions that are repugnant to our Religion, 
we ought not therefore to defpife and let at 
nought thofe Opinions of his, in which not 
only the ancient Phllofophers, but we who pror- 
fels Chriftianity agree with him. How admi- 
rably does he aifpute of the rellraining of Plea- 
fures, of the bridling the Pallions, and of the 
attaining Tranquillity of Mind ! How wittily 
does he rebuke and confute thofe, who affirm 

that 
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that nothing can be perceived, nor nothing 
known ; and who fay that the Senfes are £Jla- 
cious ! How beautiful are his Defcriptions ! 
How graceful, as the Greeks call them, his E- 
pifodes / How fine are his Difputations of Co- 
lours, of Mirrors, of the Loadftonc, and of the 
Avemi ? How'ferious and awful are his Exhor- 
tations to live continently, juftly, temperately, 
and innocently f What i^all we fay of his Dic- 
tion, than which nothing can be faid or ima- 
gin’d to be more correct, more clear or more 
elegant ? 

But the ftrongeft Advocate in Defence of 
this Poem of Lucretius, is Gifanius, who has 
drawn up his Life with exquifite Skill, and re- 
prefents his Excellencies in the bcft Light. The 
Subjedl of this Poem, fays he, had many Ams 
before been treated hj Empedocles, whom Lu- 
cretius held in ^reat Veneration, as appears by 
the following Elogy, which he gives him in his 
firft Book, where fpeaking of' Sicily, he fays 
tliat that Kland, 

Thd rich v/ith ATen and Fruit, has rarely Jhown 
A Thing more glorious than this fingle One ; 

His Ferfe, compos’d of Nature’s Work, declare 
His TVitouas ^'ong, and his Invention rare-. 

His Judgment deep and fourrd ; whence fome began^ 
And jujily too, to think him more than Man, 

Him therefore our Poet carefully imitated ; foe 
what Arijlotle fays of Empedocles, that he writ 
in the fame Style as Homer, and was a great 
Mafter of his own Language, as being fiill of 
Metaphors, and making ufe of all other Advali- 
tages that might conduce to the Beauty of his 
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Poetry ; all thefe Perfeftions, I fay, though they 
are fcarce to be found ki any other of the Latin 
Poets, manifeftly difcover themfelves in Lucre- 
tius : For he excels all the reft in Purity of 
* Didbion, and, if I may ufe the Expreflion, in Sub- 
limity of Eloquence j befides, he has adorned his 
whole Poem with an infinite Number of excel- 
lent Metaphors, as with fo many Badges of Di- 
ftindlion and Honour. TuUy-i who was well 
able to' judge, calls him a very artful Poet ; and 
would I had leifure enough to fhew not only 
what he has borrowed from Horner^ and others, 
but chiefly from Ennius^ whom of all the Latin 
Poets he moft admired, and ftudied to imitate, 
but what Virgil has likewife taken from Lucre- 
tius ; ' for that would make manifeft what ha$ 
been often faid, that Ennius is the Grandfather^ 
Lucretius the Father, and Virgil the Son, they 
being the moft illuftrious Trjumvirate of the 
Epick Latin Poets. 

He goes on\ There are many excellent 
Things contained in the Poem of Lucretius^ 
nor is there in all his Works any Token or 
Footftep of Intemperance. How difcreetly and 
ftrongly does he argue for the Reftraint of Am- 
bition, and for avoiding the Miferies of inteftine 
Divifions and ' Civil Wars, the Calamities that 
in his Days afflidled the Republick of Rome?. 
He extols Philofophy, and the Studies of the 
Wife in a Style incredibfy fublime. How 
beautiful is his Poetry, when he treats of Sere- 
nity of Mind, and Contempt of Death ? In 
' how many Places, and in how excellent, and al- 
moft divine a Di<ftion does he confute the Su- 
perftition of the Vulgar, and their fabulous Be- 
lief of the Torments of Hell ? How elegantly 
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'does he deleft the Frauds, and deride the Va- 
nity of Aftrologers ? Not to mention with how 
great Severity he difluades from Avarice, and 
fhews many Ills that arife from the Greedinels 
of Riches, nor how wholefome are his Inftruc- 
tions concerning Temperance, Frugality of Li- 
ving, and Modefty of Apparel. As to what re- 
lates to the Reftraint of the other Cupidities of 
the Mind, and fordid Plealures of the Flefh, fo 
excellent indeed are the Inftruftions he gives 
us, that what Diogenes writes of Epicurus^ feems 
to be true, that he was falfly accufed by fome 
for indulging himfelf too much in Pleafure and 
Voluptuoufnefs, and that it was a downright 
Calumny in them to wreft his Meaning, and in- 
terpret what he meant of the Tranquillity of the 
Mind, as if it* had been fpolcen of the Pleafures 
of the Body. Concerning fome of the Phjeno- 
mena of the Heavens, he advances indeed fe- 
veral Opinions that are falfe, or rather ridi- 
culous, but yet they are confonant to the Epicii- 
Doflrine; and, on the contrary, how true 
are many of his Notions concerning Thunder, 
the Nature, Force, and Swiftnefs of Lightning,' 
the Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and many 
other things of the like Nature ? With how 
wonderful a Sweetnefs does he fmg the firft Rife 
of the World, of the Earth, of the Heavens, 
and of all the feveral Kinds of Animals ? As 
likewife the Origin of Speech, of .Government, 
of Laws, and of all the Arts ? How full and 
fatisfadtory are his Difputations of the Flames 
of Mount Mtna.^ and of the Caufes of Difeafes ? 
How excellently has he defcribed, as it were, in 
a Pidture> that memorable and dreadful Plague 
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which defolated Athens, and the whole Country 
of Attica ! 

Notwithstanding thefe urgent and artful 
Apologies for the W crks of Lucretius, his Poem 
• m upon the whole be condemned as Obfc«ne, 
Impious, and Atheiftical, and be read with the 
utmoll Warinefs and Cjrcumfpedlion. No Wri- 
ter ever attack’d the Divine Providence with 
more Boldncfs \ he fets out witli this prophane 
Exordium, 

For whatfoe' er' s Divine, muji live in Peace, 

In undijlurU d and everlajling Eafe. 

Nat care for us, from Fears and Dangers free, 
Srficient to its own Felicity. 

Nought here bcloiv, naught in our Power it needs. 
Ne'er fmiles at good, ne'er frowns at wicked Deeds.. 

He goes on with giving infinite Pralfe to Episu^ 
rus, who infolently attack’d Religion, and tri- 
imiph’d over it. 

Long time Men lay opprefs' d with favijh Fear, 
Religious Tyranny did domineer j 
JFhich being plac'd in Heav'n, look’d proudly down^ 
And frighted abjedl Spirits with her Frown. 

At lajl, a Mighty One of Greece began 
Taf 'ert the nat'ral Liberty of Man. 

By fenfelefs Terrors and vain Fattcies led 
To Slav’ry ; flrait the conquer'd Fantom fled i 
Not the fanid Stories of toe Deity, 

' Not all the Thunder of th' threatning Sky, 

Could flop his rifing Soul ; thrd all he pajl 
Tlje flrongefl Bounds that tow' rful Nature cafl ^ 

His vigorous and adlive mind was hurfd. 

Beyond the flaming Limits of this World, 

Into 
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Into the mighty Space^ and there did fce^ 

Irlow things begin-, what can, what cannot he. 

‘Thus by his Conquejt we our Right regain^ 

■Religion he fubducl-, and we noiv reign. 

r fhall end this Chara£ler with the Opinion of 
Dr. Burnet, in liis fecond Book Of the Theoiy 
of the Earth : Lucretius, he fays, was an Epi- 
curean more from his Inclination and the Bent 
of his Spirit, than from Rcafon or any Force of. 
■Argument. For tho’ his Suppofitions be very 
precarious, and his Reafonings all along very 
flight, he will many times ftrut and triumph, r.s 
if he had wrefted the 7 ’bunder out of Jove's 
Right-hand j and a Mathematician is not more 
confident of his Demonftration, than he feems to 
be of the Truth of his lhallow Philofophy. He 
was certainly in earneft in his Difbelief of the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a Future State; 
for he is fliid to have laid violent Hands upon 
himfelf. jind Jo moji unhappily did his ingenious 
Tranfator likewife. 
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QAIVS VALERIUS CATULLUS, a5»- 

manPott, was born at Verona., about eighty 
Years before the common ^ra, and the fix 
hundred and fixty-rfixth Year of Rome: Giraldus 
believes rather, he was born in the Peninfula 
Sirmlo, formed by the Lake Benacus near Vero~ 
na. His Defcent was confiderable, for his Fa- 
ther was a Man of Fortune, and was admitted 
into Friendfliip with Julius Ceefar, who ufually 
lodged at his Houfe. He was invited to Rome 
very young by Manlius, a Nobleman, whom he 
celebrates in many of his Poems, and to whom 
he confefled he owed the greateft Obligations. 
The Elegance of his Style, and the Delicacy of 
his Compofitions, introduced him into the Ac- 
quaintance of the beft Judges, and the Beauty 
of his Verfes procured him the Friendfliip and 
Confideration of the Learned, and of the fine 
Wits, who were then at Rome in great abun- 
dance. 

His Writings inform us, that he had once 
contradled the clofeft Friendlhip with Furius and 
Aurelius, Men of fome Quality and Diffindlion, 
who had run out their F ortunes by Extravagance. 
He reiMrefents them in his eleventh Epigram 
ready to goto the End of the World, and in- 
to 
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to the wildeft Places with him j but he fays fo 
many difobliging things of them in other Places, 
that it cannot be thought their Friendihip was 
of any Continuance j he reprefents them as 
open-mouth’d Wolves, that having nothing to 
live upon, could never free themfelves from 
Hunger. 

Aureli, Pater E/unt:one?n, life. Ep. 21. 

Aurelius ! 

Father of Famine prefent and to come ! 

He reprefents them as greedy of Sodomy as of 
Bread, and threatens them with a horrible Treat- 
ment, if they continue to flander him, and to 
debauch the Objedt of his Flame. He had after- 
wards, fays Muretus^ a grievous Quarrel with 
thefe two Perfons, and fatirized them in the bit- 
tereft Verfes, becaufe they had branded him with 
Effeminacy, and that Aurelius had indeed at- 
tempted a Youth whom Catullus loved, and Furius 
had adlually debauched him. So that this Poet 
was ftained with that unnatural Vice, and com- 
plied with that fafhionable Impurity. 

C AFU L LU S was of a gay amorous Difpo- 
fition, and fpeaks with great Paffion of two of his 
Miftrefl'es, Ifpithilla of Verona and Clodia., to 
whom he gave the Name oi Lejbia^ in honour to 
Sappho^ who was of the Ifland of LeJbos,_ and 
whofe Verfes pleafed him wonderfully ; he tranf- 
lated or imitated fome of them ; He fpeaks of his 
Lejbia, as of a very lafeivious Ladv, and intro- 
duces her afking him how many Kifles would fa* 
tisfy him } 

^eerii quot mibi Bafiationesy 

Lefbia 
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Lcfbia 7vy falrejl^ you require 
Hou) many KiJJes 1 defire-f isfc. 

He defired, he fays, as many as there are 
Grains of Sand in the Defarts of Lybia, and Stars 
in the Heavejis ; but his Lefila itifeems became 
at laft a common Proftitute : 

Cali^ Lcfbia tUa^ 

Lefbla, my Frle)ul, the beauteous She, 

Who’Vlore than Life was dear to me. 

Now plies in Alleys, and in Streets, 

And lies with every Man Jhe meets. 

It is faid, that this lewd Woman was the Sifter of 
the infamous Clodius, the great Enemy of Cicero. 

I He fuftered the common Fate of the Poetical 
Tribe, for he was poor all his Life-time ; which, 
without doubt, was in Ibmc meafui'c owing to the 
profligate Company he kept, and his extravagant 
Expences. He neither made his Fortune by his 
Verfes, nor in his Travels into Bithynia with 
, Memmius, who had obtained the Government of 
it after his Pnetorfhip. He compofed a very paf- 
fionate Epigram upon the Death of his Brother, 
for whofe Lofs he was inconfolable, 

Tu7nea, Tu nioriens, &c. Epig. 46 * 

Death, my B^'other, has undone my State ; 

Our Family lies buried in thy Fate. 

He died in the Flower of his Age, and in 
the Height of his Reputation, about thirty Years 
old : ScaligeFs Opinion cannot be fupported, who 
fays, he lived above feventy-one Years ; about 
this time was purfuing his Studies at Cre^ 

mono. The Poem upon Lejbict^ Sparrow, fome 
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pretend he dedicated to Virgil\ this Conjedlure is 
founded upon two Verfes of Martial that arc cer- 
tainly mifunderllood, 

Sic forfan tener aufus ejl Catullus, 

J^iagna mittere paJJ'erem Maroni. 

As if Catullus had prefumed to fend his Sparrow 
to Great Maro as his Friend. Martial there ad- 
drefles himfelf to Silius ItaUcuSy a celebrated Poet, 
and one of his Patrons j he compliments him as if 
he had faid, I prefume to inferibe this little Piece 
to you, as Catullus might have prefented his Poem 
on Lejhia'% Sparrow to the great Virgil, had they 
flouriflied at the Came time. It is evident, that 
Martial profefled the greateft Veneration for the 
Excellencies of Catullus ; 

Tantum magna fuo debet Verona Catullo, 
^lantum parva fuo Mantua Virgilio. 

This Poet contradfed a Friendfliip with Ci- 
cero, who is laid upon fome Occalion to plead 
as a PubJick Advocate for him j and notwith- 
ftanding the Friendfliip between fulius C^ar 
and his Father, he feverely lampoon’d that £nv 
peror, in the Perfon of Mamurra, one of his Fa- 
vourites, and a Surveyor of his Workmen in 
Gaul. The Verfes were very fatirical, they laflied 
the fevere Robberies of Mamurra, and the lewd 
Intercourfe, fuppofed to have palled between him 
and Cafar : 

^uis hoc potejl videre, tfr. Ep. 

IVho but a IVretch as vile can hear to fee 

Mamurra riot thus in Luxury f ^ 

' Ric^ 
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Rich with the Spoils., andplunder' d Wealth he bore, 

. ' From long-hair' dGz-vX^and dijiant Britain’^ Shore,, 

The Pat hie Roman, who unmov'd can fee 

Such wanton Riot, is as bafe as He. 

The fifty-eighth Epigram is yet more fevere; 

Pulchre convenit improbis Cinesdis, - 

Mamurrhae Pathicoque Caefarique. 

This fuits with impious Pathicks well, 
i Caifar and vile Mamurrha 

CMSAR, upon this Occafion, behaved with 
his ufual Generofity and Moderation j he was not 
filent indeed at the Injury he received, but obliging 
the Poet to make a flight Satisfaction, which he 
accepted j he invited him (fays Suetonius) the fame 
Day to Supper, and continued to lodge at his Fa- 
ther’s Houfe, as he had done before. 

The Works of- are inferibed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, whom he compliments on his 
Writing a general Hiftory in three Books. Omne 
ovum tribus explicare Chartis. We have not all 
his Pieces : Crinitus fpeaks of an Ithyphatlic Poem, 
or Verfes upon the Impure Divinity of Priapus, 
•and Pliny aferibes to him a Poem upon Inchant- 
ments ufed to make one’s felf beloved : This 
Subject had been treated of before him by Theo- 
critus, and after him by Virgil. The Poem of 
the Vigil of Venus is falfely attributed to him. 
His early Death muft be lamented by all true 
Lovers of Wit and Learning, fince it has rob- 
bed us of many Improvements which he was 
likely to have made in this kind of Poetry : I 
mean his Hendecafyllables, where he feems to ex- 
cel moil: There are fome finiftied Pieces of 
* « • 
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}i’s that are inimitable in their kind : Such is 
the Poem upon Lefbias Sparrow, and that on 
yfcme and Septimius ; the Tr^flation of CalU- 
machush Elegy on Queen Berenice'^ Hair alfo is 
an excellent Piece. His Lyric Poems are many 
of them well written, particularly the Carmen 
Seculare. Scaliger thinks he was too critical and 
exa£l, and too ftri6t an Obferver of the Roman 
Elegancies. He is generally efteemed the beft 
Writer in the Epigrammatick Style. 

An Epigram, of all the Works in Verfe that 
Antiquity has produced, is the leaft confiderable ; 
it is of no Worth at all, unlefs it be admi- 
rable, and it is fo rare to fee fuch a one, that it is 
fufficient to have made one in a Man’s whole 
Life j and yet this Manner of Writing has its 
Beauty. This Beauty confifts either in the de- 
licate Turn, or in a lucky Word. The Greeks 
have underftood this fort of Poefy otherwife than 
the Latins : The Greek Epigram runs upon the 
Turn of a Thought that is natural, but fine and 
fubtle; the Epigram by a falfe Tafte that 

fway’d in the beginning of the Decay of the 
pure Latinity, endeavours to furprize the World 
by fome nipping Word, yrhich is called a Point, 
Catullus writ after the former manner, which is 
of a finer Charadler, for he endeavours to clofe a 
natural Thought within a delicate Turn of Words, 
and within the Simplicity of a very foft Expref- 
fion. Martial was in fome manner the Author 
of this other way, that is to fay, to terminate 
an ordinary Thought by fome Word that is fur- 
prifing. Judges Cf a good Tafte have always 
preferred the way of Catullus before that of Mai-- 
tial., there being more of' true Delicacy in that 
■than in this. And in thefe latter Ages we have 

fcea 
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fcen a noble Venetian^ named Andreas Kaugerius, 
who had an exquifitje Difcernment, and who by 
a natural Antipathy againft all that which is 
called Pointy which he judged to be of an ill 
Relilh, facrificed every Year in Ceremony a Vo- 
lume of MartiaT^ Epigrams to the Manes of Ca~ 
tullusy in honour to his Chara£fer. 

This Poet has been cenfured for the Lewd- 
neft of fome ofhis Pieces ; the Loofeneft of his , 
Thoughts, and his fulfome Expreffions have given 
great Offence, and obliged his Judges to con- 
clude that he muft have been a profligate De- 
bauchee. But Bayle makes an Apology for 
him j he fays, that the ancient Romans had not 
laid down thofe Rules of Politenefs, which at 
prefent make thofe who compofe obfcene Verfes 
fall into publick Contempt. Catullus therefore 
did his Charailer no great Harm by the grofs 
Obfcenities and in&nous Impurities with 
which he poifon’d many of his Poems. Pliny 
the Younger is of the fame Opinion : It feeras 
Obfcenity, according to the Ancients, was not 
only allowable in thefe fort of Compofitions, 
but when artfully drefled up was efteemed one 
of its greateft Beauties. Catullus wrote by this 
Rule, 

Nam cajhmejfe deceit &c. Lyric. 1 7* 

Poety I confefsy Jhould chajle aMear, 

*Then may his lufcious Lines affeSi the EaVy 
Divert with wanton Pleafantry the Mind ; 

Not over-modejiy but to Love inclirid. 

We are told by Crinitusy that" Catullus had 
fo great a Reputation for Learning, that by the 
Confent of the beft Judges, Epithet of 

DoSUti 
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DoSitis was affixed to his Name. Ovid thought 
that for Majefty and Loftinefs of Verfe, he was 
no way inferiour to himfelf ; and tho’ both 

the PUnys have condemned Catullus's Verfe as 
harfh and unpleafant, yet he has generally been 
accounted a moft elegant Poet, and has had fc- 
veral who have copied after him. The fweeteft 
and mofl: polite of all the Poets, if he appears 
at any time hard and rough, efpecially in his 
Epicksy yet he has made fufficient amends by 
his wonderful pleafant Wit, and by his pure 
Elegancy in the Roman Language. His Co- 
temporaries called him the Learnedy becaufe he 
knew how to tranflate into Latin Verfe the 
moft beautiful and delicate Pieces in the Greek 
Poets, which before him was thought impoffibic 
to be done. 

The Reputation of Catullus finks very low 
in the Opinion of "Julius Scaliger^, he can up- 
on no account imagine the Reafon, why this 
Poet was diftinguifh’d by the Ancients with the 
Title of the Learned y he does not fee any thing 
in his Pieces but what is common and ordi- 
nary. His Style, he lays, is generally hard and 
unpolifhed, though indeed fometimes it flows^ 
like Water, but has no Strength. He is often 
very immodeft, and puts him out of counte- 
nance; fometimes he is fo very languid and 
faint, that he cannot but pity turn ; and he is- 
often under fuch Difficulties and Conftraint, 
that he is exceedingly troubled and concerned 
for him. 
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Editions of CATULLUS. 

Cum Tib«llo y Propertio editus eji. Notii doilifs. 

^ eleg. Typis. Parifiis, 1604, Folio. 

Cum iifdem Poetis, eleganti CharaSlere, prodiit accu- 
ratij/tma editio. Typ\s Jccacm. Cantab. 1702, 4W. 

Cum Tib. Prop. Notts Variorutn curd Job. Geo. 
Gr.^vii, 2 vol. ' L, Bat. 1689, 8vo. 

Catullus y in eum Obfcrvationes Ifaaci Voflii. 
4to. parvo. L. Bat. 1684. 

Cum Tibullo Propertio, notis Ant. Vulpii. 

Patav. 1710, 4to. 
Varies editioncs Ixrum Autorum eytant. 2410. 
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pUBLIUS riRGILIUS MARO, the- 

moft excellent of all the ancient Roman 
Poets, floiirifh’d in the Time of Augujius ; he 
was born on the fifteenth of Odiober, in the 
Year of Rome Six hundred eighty- three, in a 
Village called Andes., about three Miles from 
Mantua. His Father was a Man of low For- 
tune, his N^c is unknown, but it is faid he 
was by Trade a Baiket-makcr j ‘ his Mother’s 
Name was Maja. A Poet of his extraordinary 
Charadter muft not be born without fome ex- 
traordinary Circumftances attending upon his 
Nativity. His Mother therefore dream’d that 
(he was deliver’d of an Olive-branch, which 
was no fooner fet in the Ground, but it took 

root. 
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root, and fprung up into a Tree, abound- 
ing with Fruit and Bloflbms ; and going out 
next Day to a neighbouring Village with her 
Hufband, the was obliged to flop by the way, 
and was deliver’d of him in a Ditch. The 
Child is faid not to have cried upon his firfl 
coming into the World like other Infants, 
but fhew’d fuch a fmiling Countenance, as pro- 
mi fed fomething extraordinary. A Branch of 
Poplar (according to the Cuftom of the Coun- 
try) was planted where his Mother was deliver’d 
of him, which fprung up and grew fo faft, that 
it foon came up to the Size of the other Trees 
fet thereabouts long before it. This Tree was 
called after his Name and confecrated to him, 
which gave occafion to a great deal of Super- 
ftition in the neighbouring Parts, efpecially among 
the Tufcans. 

At feven Years of Age he was fent by fome 
Friends he found to ftudy at Cremona., a Ro~ 
man Colony j after which he made fome flay at 
Milan, and then went to Naples, where he ftu- 
died with the greateft Diligence the Latin and: 
Greek Literature, as he did afterwards the Ma- 
thematicks and Natural Philofophy. He learned 
Greek under Parthenius of Niceea, and his Ma- 
tter for Philofophy was Syro, one of the greateli 
Men of the Epicurean Se6t, tho’ Virgil, upon 
maturer Judgment, became a Follower of the 
Platonic Syttem. 

Afjer fome Time fpent in his Studies, 
his Curiofity and Defire of Knowledge led him 
to travel tnrough Italy, when it is fuppofed he 
went to Rome. Then we are told he publilhed 
his fixth Eclogue, which Rofcius rehearfing up- 

oa 
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on the Roman Theatre, Cicero in admiration cal- 
led him, 

\ 

— — — Magna fpes akera Rma, 

His Paftorals, fays Donatus^ were fo w^il received 
by the Publick, that they were frequently fung 
©n the iitage. Now when Cicero had heard fome 
of theVerl'es, prefently difeovering by his acute 
Penetration that the Author was no ordinary Ge- 
nius, he ordered the whole Eclogue to be re- 
hcarfed from the beginning, which having ftridb- 
ly attended to, he faid at the Conclufion The 
other Hope of mighty Rome ; as if he himfeif 
were th.efrjt Hope of the Latin Tongue, and Vir~ 
gil would be the fecond. Xhefe Words were af- 
terwards inferred in the Mneis, The Truth of 
this Account is juftly difpiited, Mr. Bayle ob- 
fcrves, that here is an Error in Chronology ; for 
it is certain, that Virgil did not write his Ec- 
logues till after the Triumvirate of Ottavius, 
Mark Anthony^ and Lepidus^ during which, it is 
well Icnown, Cicero was barbaroufly murdered. 

The fmall Patrimony that TrV^?V had in Italy, 
he loft by a Decree of Augujius, who divided 
that Part of the Country^ among his Soldiers : 
and our young Poet was here inx^olved in the com- 
mon Calamity. He applied himfeif upon this 
Occafion to Varus, with whom be had ftudied 
and contracted a clofe Friend/liip. He recom- 
mended him to FoUio, then Governour of the 
Province, whofe Favour introduced him into the 
Court of Augufus, From this Prince and Pro- 
tector of Learning, he obtained a Grant, by which 
his Lands were exempt from the general Divifion, 
as he declares in the firft Eclogue. 

Hie 
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Hie ilium vidi. See. 

There firji the Youth of heavenly Birth / viev/d^ 

To whom our Monthly Victims are renew'd. 

He heard my Vows., had gracioujly decreed 
My Grounds to be rejhred, my Flocks to feed. 

When he came to take pofleffion of his little E- 
ftate, one Arius a Centurion, to whofe Lot his 
Lands were fallen, not only refufei to comply 
with the Emperor’s Mand. te, but likewife ufed 
him fo roughly, that he was forc’d to fave his 
Life by' fwimming over the Mincius, and haften 
hack to Court, where he foon obtain’d full Re- 
drefs and SatisfadHon. 

Some Authors lay an Imputation upon this 
Poet, and fay he was far from being chafte in his 
Y outh } when others afliire us that he was fo 
modeft, fo referved and regular in his Words and 
Deportment, that the Inhabitants of Naples gave 
him a Surname derived from Virginity, by reafon 
of the Purity of his Words and Manners. We 
are told he was fo modeft, that he preferred living 
retired in the Country to refiding at Rome where 
he was admired. . He feldom went thither, and 
fo little affedled appearing there, that when he 
obferved he was followed and (hewed, he ran in- 
/to the firft Houfe he found open. It is certain that 
in his 'Youth he wrote fome lafcivious Verfes ; 
for Plmy, vidio had done fo likewife, juftifies him- 
felf by many great Exan>ples, particularly by that 
of Virgil. The Writer of his Life makes him 
the Author of die Priapeia, and fome learned 
Men will have the Piece, which is ftill extant 
under this Name, to be really Virgits', but it. 
feems rather to be a Colledtion of Poems, thi; 
Works of various Authors.. The Gravity an 1 
VoL. I. K Modeft^ 
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Modefty which reign throughout the Mneid, are 
indeed admirable. His Bucolics are not fo mo- 
deft/ he there relates very criminal Paflions, but 
that is no Proof he was infe£led with them. The 
Paflion for Boys was not lefs common in the Pa- 
gan Times, than that for Girls, fo that a Writer 
of Eclogues may jnake his Shepherds talk accord- 
ing to this impious Fafhion, without relating his 
own Adventures, or approving the Paflions he 
mentioned. It is certain there are many Stories 
that refledf upon the Reputation of this Poet j he 
is charged with the unnatural Sin, with loving 
Alexis-t a Favourite of Atecanas, but they are 
reprefented only as Reports, founded upon Envy 
and Ill-nature. It is faid particularly, that Fa~ 
rus tlie Tragic Poet married a very learned Wo- 
man who lay with Virgil, and to whom he gave 
a Tragedy of his Compofure, which fhe made 
her Hufband believe was her own, and that Va- 
rus recited it as her own Performance. It it far- 
ther added, that the Poet obfeurely alludes to 
this Adventure in three Verfes of his third Ec- 
logue i” 

An mihi cantando, &c. 

An honejl Man may freely take his own, 

The Goat was mine, by finging fairly won ; 

A folemn Match was made, he loji the Brize ; 

AJk Damon, ajk, if he the Debt denies. 

But Servius rejects this as an Allegory which no 
Author had mentioned, and which was diredly 
oppofite to the Nature of Paftoral Poetry. 

VIRGIL was received into the ftrideft In- 
timacy by the chief Wits of the Court of Auguf- 
tus ; for by means of Bollio he was admitted into 
the Favour and Friendhip of Mtcanas and Au- 
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gujlus, who not only placed him above Want, 
but qualihcd him to enjoy his Studies, and ^o re- 
tire to Naples for the fake of his Health, for the 
Air of Rome was difagreeable to his Conftitution., 
Here he wrote his Georgicks^ tha Subjedf of which 
was very pleafing to Augiijiust who t couraged 
the People to cultivate and improve tineir Lands, 
which had fufFered fo much during the Civil 
Wars in Italy that lafted for many Years. He 
fpent three Years on his Eclogues^ but his Geor- 
gicks took him up feven ; in compiling of 
this Work, he dictated feveral of the Verfes 
of it in a Morning, and fpent the reft of the- 
Day in correcting, and reducing them to a 
fmaller Number ; tor upon this Account he ufual- 
ly compared himfelf to a She-Bear, who is at 
nrft deliver’d of a fliapelefs Lump, which the af- 
terwards licks into Form. He finifli’d this Piece 
when Augujlus was upon his Return from the’ 
Conqueft of Egypt^ which he reduced into a Pro- 
vince, ' and made Gallus, another of Virglls Pa- 
trons, Governour of it. This Gallus was per- 
haps the fineft Elegiack Writer among the Ro~ 
mans,, but his Works are now loft ; thofe that are 
extant under his Name being rejected by the beft 
Criticks for a modern Compofition. Donatus in 
the Life of Virgil fays, that Virgil was four Days 
imploy’d in reading the Georgicks to Augujius, af- 
ter his Return from the Battle of Allium, while 
he remained at Atella for the Recovery of his 
Strength. Mectenas relieved him in the Talk of 
Reading, as often as his Voice failed him. There 
was a wonderful Charm, and a very great Sweet- 
nefs in his Pronunciation. Seyieca relates that 
^Julius Montanus the Poet was ufed to fay, that if 
he could violently feize upon any thing bdonging 
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to Virgil^ it fhould be his Voice, his Countenance, 
and h)s Action ; for the fame Verfes which found- 
ed well by his Pronunciation, did without that 
leem dry and infipid. 

VIRGIL began the Mneld in the forty-fecond 
Year of his Agej this Poem was compofed to 
convince the Romans of the Prerogative of Au~ 
guflus. The Hero of the Work is taken from ^ 

the 7/rW, where we have the Character of Mneas •, i 
in the fame Light of-Actions and moral Behavi- 
our as we find him in the free from all | 

Violence, Pious and Good; and in this was ex- 
actly drawn the Character of Augujius. The M- I 
neid is a Copy, as Macrobius obferves, of the 1 
Iliad and Odyjfey ; the Voyage is taken from the 
Odyjfey^ the Battles from the Iliad. The firfl: fix 
Books of this Poem took him up feven Years. 

We are told that when Augujius was abroad in 
the Expedition againft the Cantabria he fre- 
quently follicited Virgilhy Letters, to fend him, 
as his Expreffion was, the firft Lineament of his'' 

Poem, which he refufed at firft, but at length ■* ■ 

complied to recite three whole Books to him, 
the fecond, the fourth, and fixth. The Elogy 
upon Marcus Claudius Marcellus, the Son of 
OSlavia, the Emperor’s Sifter, who died in the 
Flower of his Age, is inferted in the fixth Book 
with fo much Skill, and fo admirably well turned, ' 
that OSiavia when flie heard it fell into a Swoon 
at the Words L'u Marcellus erisj and was brought 
to herfelf with great Difficulty. When Ihe reco- 
vered (he ordered the Poet ten thoufand Sefterces 
for every Line, which, for lefs than thirty Verfes, 
amounted to Two thoufand one Hundrea Pounds 
and upwards of our Money. 

Hfi employed the rijft of his Life in perfecting 

his - 
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his Poem of the Mneidy which he finifh’d in abou t 
four Years ; but it never receiv’d his laft Hand>^ 
being prevented by Death. He propofed to beftow 
a Retirement of three Years in polifhing it; af- 
ter which he intended to apply the Remainder of 
his Life in the Studies of Philofophy. He fet out 
for Greece^ and in his Journey he met Augujius 
at Athens^ who was then returning from the Eaft. 
This determin’d him to return into Italy with the 
Emperor ; but his Curiofity carrying him to Me- 
gara^ he was there feized with a languifhing Dif- 
temper, which increafmg upon him in his Paflkge, 
he arrived' at Brunduftum in fuch an ill Rate of 
Health, that he died on the twenty-fecond of Sep- 
tember^ about the fifty-fourth Year of his Age. 

When he found his Diftemper increafed, he 
carneftly aiked for his Manuferipts in order to 
commit his Mneis to the Flames, and becaufe no 
body was fo complaifant as to bring them, he 
ordered by his 1^ Will that they fliould be 
burnt as an imperfect Work, Tucca and Fa- 
rius reprefented to him that Augujius would ne- 
ver fuffer it. Upon this he bequeathed his Writ- 
ings to them, on Condition they ihould add no- 
thing to them, and ihould if they found any un- 
finiftiedVerfes, leave them in the fame'.Condition : 
So that Augujius vriiS no farther the Caufe of the 
Prefervation of this Poem, than that the Author 
defifted from his Refolution, being told that this 
Prince would not fuffer the Execution of it. It re- 
dounded greatly, fays Bayle, to the Glory of this 
Monarch, that he difeovered himfelf ferioufly in- 
terefted ip it, and that he oblig’d Varius to that 
punctual Performance of the Condition under 
which the Manufeript was left to him. There is an 
Epigram extant, compofed by Apellinaris, a Gram- 

K ;j marian,, 
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mariani upon the Order given by Virgil to bum 
his Mneid, It is but a fmgle Diftich. 

Jnfelix alio cecidit prope Pergamon tgne ; 

Et pane eji alio Troja cremata rogo. 

Troy almoji periJP d in a fecond Flame» 

His Corps, as he requefted, was tranfported to 
Naples, and there buried. 

VlR G IL was tall and of a fwarthy Com- 
plexion, of a clownifli ungraceful Air, aukward 
and ungenteel in his Deportment} this was 
partly owing to the Obfcurity of his Birth, and 
in fome meafure to his ill ftate of Health, 
which allowing him the Ufe of little or no 
Exercife, robbed him of thofe Graces of Body 
tliat are owing to it. His Conftitution was 
weak, which oblig’d him to eat little, and to 
drink no Wine. He was peevifh in his Hu- 
mour, fubjedf to violent Head-aches, and fo 
afthmatick, that he was forced to fly the 
Smoke of Rome, and retire to the fofit Air of 
Naples, where he fpent moft of the latter Part 
of his Life. However, he was a Man of much 
Humanity, Gratitude, and Good-nature. He 
was bountiful to his Parents, and generous to 
his Relations j and yet died very rich, leaving 
behind him near Seventy-five thoufand Pounds, 
which by his Will was one half to be diftri- 
buted among his Relations, and the other to 
JNecanas, Tucca, zxA.Varius, befides a confi- 
derable Legacy to Augujius, that politick Prince 
having introduced a Cuftom of being in every 
body’s Will. He was not infenfible to the Paf- 
llon of Love, as appears by the Epifode of Dido 
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and Mneas, where he treats that Paflion with 
more Delicacy than Anacreon, and with as much 
Softnefs as Ovid, He was fo fond of Retirement, 
that he became not only the greateft Poet, but the 
greateft Philofopher, Hiftorian, Antiquary, and 
Scholar of his Age. He had naturally a great 
Hefitation in his Speech, which was the Reafoa 
• he left the Bar, where he never pleaded but once* 

He is faid to have written his own Kpitaph : 

Mantua me genuit, Calabrl rapuere, tenet nunc 
^ Parthenopei cecini Pafcua, Rura, Duces, 

The genuine and undifputed Works of this 
Poet are ten Eclogues, or BucoKcks, four Books of 
Georgicks, and the Mneid, confifting of twelve 
Books this Poem is unfinifli’d, for Scaltger af- 
ferts, that he intended to have added twelve 
more Books in Imitation of Hotner. 

Never any' Man poflefled all the Graces 
of Poefy in fo eminent a Degree as Virgil ; he 
had an admirable Tafte for what is natural, an 
cxquifite Judgment for the Contrivance, an in- 
comparable Delicacy for the Numbers and Har- 
mony of Verfification. He not only, fays 
liger, excelled all human Wit, but railed him- 
felf to a kind of Equality with Nature it felf. 

He conftantly follows Nature, and Homer her 
faithful Interpreter j fo that he is admirable up- 
on every Subjeft, and Matter of all Styles. He 
keeps to the Chara£ters and Humours of the 
Shepherds of thofe Ages in his Pattorals, with 
fuch Plainnefs and Propriety, fuch Pleafantnefs 
and fuitable Eafmefs of Expreflion, that one 
would think he had lived among thofe happy 
People, and been long acquainted with the Care 
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of their Flocks, their Amours and harmlefe 
Differences. In his Georgtcks he raifes his Style, 
and defcribes the Art of Tillage, the Govern- 
ment of the Bees, and all the Affairs of the 
Hufbandman, with fuch found Judgment, fuit- 
able Language, and proper Heightenings of Fan- 
cy, that every fkilful Profeffor of Agriculture 
muff admire nim for the firft of his Excellen- 
cies, and eve^ learned Critick for the two 
next. In his Heroic Poem he has come fo near 
Horner^ that he has raifed himfelf far above all 
other Poets. Not to mention the Piopriety and 
Sublimity of his Thought, the manly Elegance 
and majeffick Concifenefs of his Expreflion, 
lie is very admirable in the judicious and moft 
agreeable Variety of his Numbers. In that Ex- 
cellency he does not in the leaft yield to the glo- 
rious Grecian, tho’ he had the Difadvantage in 
his Language j Latin being a Tongue more 
clofe and fevere than Greek j neither having dif- 
ferent DialecSls as that has, nor allowing that 
Latitude and Liberty of Variation which that 
docs. The Plan of his Epic Poem is fo noble 
and regular, his Condu£k fo prudent, his Cha- 
jacElers fo juft and accurate, and his Ornaments 
fo becoming, that both Mecanas and Augujius, two 
C)f the compleateft Statefmen and Scholars in thc- 
World, muft allow the Mneid to be a Mafter- 
piece. All the World acknowledgeth the M- 
neid to be moft perfedt in its kind, and confi- 
dering the Difadvantage of the Language, and 
the Severity of the Roman Mufe, the Poem is 
ftill more wonderful, fince without the Liberty 
of the Grecian Poets the Didtion is fo great and 
noble, fo clear, fo forcible and expreflive, fo 
chafte and pure, that even all the Strei^h and 

Compafs 
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Compafs of the Greek Tongue joined to Homer's 
Fire, cannot give us ftronger and clearer Ideas, 
than the great Virgil has fet before our Eyes, 
fome few Inftances excepted, in which Homer 
thro* the Force of Genius hath excelled. 

VIRGIL has been often compared with 
Homer, and the Merits of thofe Poets frequently 
canvafled. No Author, or Man, ever excelled 
all the World in more than one Faculty, and as . 
Homer has done this in Invention, Virgil has 
in Judgment. Not that we are to .think Homer 
wanted Judgment, becaufe Virgil had it in a 
more eminent Degree ; or that Virgil wanted 
Invention, becaufe Homer pofTefled a larger 
Share of it. Each of thefe great Authors had 
more of both perhaps than any Man befides, 
and are only faid to have lefs in Comparifon 
with one another. Homer was a greater Genius, 
Virgil the better Artift. In one we muft ad- 
mire the Man, in the other the Work. Homer 



hurries and tranfports us with a commanding 
Impetuofity, Virgil leads us with an attra£livc 
Majefty. Homer Icatters with a generous Pro- 
fufion, Virgil beftows with a careful Magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his 
Riches with a fudden Overflow, Virgil like a 
River in its Banks, with a gentle and conftant 
Stream. When we behold their Battles, me- 
thinks the two Poets refemble: the Heroes they ce- 
lebrate. Homer, boundlefs and irrefiftible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and Ihines more and 
* more as the Tumult increafes j Virgil calmly 
daring, like Mneas, appears undifturbed in the 
midft of the A£lion, difpofes all about him, and 
conquers with Tranquillity. And when we look 
upon their Machines, Homer feems like his own 
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’Jupiter in his Terrors, ftiaking Olympus^ fcat- 
tering the Lightnings, and firing the Heavens j 
Virgil, like the fame Power in his Benevolence, 
counfelling with the Gods, laying Plans for Em- 
pires, and regularly ordering his whole Creation. 

DRYDEN (pczks oi Virgil^ a grave, fuc- 
cin£l and majeftick Writer, one who weigh’d 
not only every Thought, but every Word and 
Syllable ; who was ftill aiming to croud his 
Senfe into as narrow a Compafs as poffible he 
could ; for which Reafon he is fo ' ve^ figura- 
tive, that he requires (as it were) a Grammar 
apart to conftrue him. His Verfe is every 
where founding the very thing in your Ears, 
whofe Senfe it bears j yet the Numbers are per- 
petually varied to encreafe the Delight of the 
Reader, fo that the fame Sounds are never re- 
peated twice together. But though he is fmooth 
where Smoothnefs is required, yet he is fo far 
from affecting it, that he feems rather to dif- 
dain itj for he frequently makes ufe of Syna- 
leepha's, and concludes his Senfe in the middle 
of his Verfe. He is every where above the Con- 
ceits of Epigrammatick Wit, and grofs Hyper- 
boles. He maintains Majefty in the miaft of 
Plainnefs ; he Ihines, but glares not, and is ftate-, 
ly without Ambition, which is the Vice of Lucan. 
jMartial fays of him, that he could have excelled 
Varius in Tragedy, and Horace in Lyrick Poetry j 
but out of Deference to his Friends he attempted 
-neither. , 

Sir William Temple fays, he does not wonder* 
that the famous Dr. Harvey, when he was read- 
ing Virgil, fhould fometimes throw him down 
upon the Table, and fay. He had a Devil. A- 
mong the Follies of Caligula ^ we may undoubt- 
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C(lly reckon his Contempt and Hatred of this 
Poet, whofe Writings and Effigies he endeavour- 
ed to remove out of all Libraries ; he had the 
Confidence to fay, that Virgil had neither Wit 
nor Learning. The Emperor Alexander Severus 
judged quite otherwife, he called him the Plato 
of the Poets, and placed his Picture with that of 
Cicero, in the Temple, in which he had placed 
Achilles, and other 'great Men. He was fo much 
refpected by the Senate and People of Rome, 
that when they heard any of his Verfes in the 
Theatre,, every body immediately flood up 3 and 
if by chance Virgil was prefent, Tacitus fays, they 
gave him the fame Refpect as they did to Cafar 
himfelf. 
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HORACE. 

OVTNTUS HORJTIUS FLAC- 
was born at Venufium^ a City of /- 
taly, in the beginning of December, about the 
Year of Rome Six hundred eighty-eight, three 
Years after the Confpiracy of Catiline. His Fa- 
ther is faid to be a Salter, and the Son of a Freed- 
man, and a Tax-gatherer: The Circumftances of 
his Fortune were not ftraitned, and obferving an 
early Forwardnefs in his Son, he refolved to fur- 
jiifh him with a fuitable Education, and for that 
Purpofe removed him to Rome, when he was 
about ten Years old. He bred him in the beft 
School, and in the Company of Noblemen of the 
firft Quality. The Father had a good Share of 
natural Senfe, and, fond of the Profpect of his 
Son’s future Character, he took a pleafure in. 
forming the Morals of the Youth himfelfj and 
all the Virtue, Generofity^^and good Conduct that 
were fo remarkable in the Life of this excellent 
Poet, were principally owii^ to the Care and 
Cultivation of the beit of fathers, as the Son 
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in many Places of his Works very gratefully con- 
f feffes. 

! . .. 

S/ neque Avarhiam, See. Sat. vi. Lib. i, 

( Jf none on me can truly fix Dlfgrace^ 

If I am neither covetous nor bafe j 
If innocent my Life \ if to commend 
Mfelf I live belQv' d by every Friend^ . 

I thank my Father foFt. 

When he was about eighteen he was fent to 
Athens, where he compleated what his Father 
had fo well begun, and acquired all thofe Ac- 
complifliments that polite Learning, added to 
an ingenuous Education, could afford him. Bru~ 

I tus about this time going into Macedonia, and 

being under great Difficulties to furnifh his Ar- 
i my with Officers, took Horace into his Service, 

and made him a Tribune j but he fhamefully 
fled at the Battle of Philippi, and, which was the 
moft inglorious Adlion in ,a Soldier, he threw 
aw^ his Shield. This he confefles himfelf in 
an Ode to his Friend Pompeius Varus, who was 
with him in that Battle, and was his Companion 
in Flight. 

^ Tecum Philippos, &c. 

' The bloody Wars, Philippi’j Field, 

Ignobly having loji my Shield, 
j With th£e / faw fecure from Wound, 

J faw the Fight, when Pompey proud, 

't To Cxfar’r Jlronger Virtue bow'd, 

J And bafely bit the bloody Ground, 
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It is fuppofed that Horace would fcarce have been 
fo ingenuous as to confefs this infamous Adven- 
ture, if he had not had the Examples of two great 
Poets, Archilochia and Alcatis, before him, who 
both owned themfelves guilty of the fame Cow- 
ardice. 

The general Rout at Philippi reduced this 
run-away Tribune to the greateft Diflrefs, for 
his Eftate was forfeited, and became a Prey to 
the Conquerors. He was naturally indolent, 
and loved Retirement, but NecelTity obliged 
him to write, and his Mufe fo fuccefsfully af- 
filled him, that fhe foon introduced* him into 
the moft polite Company. He foon became 
acquainted with Virgil^ who recommended hint 
to Mecesnast the general Patron of Learning in 
that Age. This great Courtier fpoke favour- 
ably of him to Augujius-i who was fo taken with 
his Merit and Addrefs, that he made him his 
chief Confident in his private Pleafures and Di- 
vcrfions, offered him Honours and Advantages, 
which he in a great meafure refufetl, and re- 
ftored him to the Poffeffion of his Eftate. Grow- 
ing ftill more intimate with A'lecanas, he had 
the Opportunity to difcover all the amiable • 
Parts, of his Character, which wonderfully en- 
deared his Patron to him, and made him con- 
ceive a very tender Friendfliip for him. The 
continued Favour of the Emperor furnilhed our 
Poet with fuch a Competency, as left him at 
full liberty to retire, and ejftoy the Fruits of the 
Imperial Bounty, He fennbly, in many places, 
defcribes the Pleafures of a Country Life, and 
the Delights of his little Villa, or Seat at 77- 
buTy and that in the Country of the Tarentines. 

His Love of Retirement increafmg with his 
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Age, he took up the Refolution at length of 
leaving the City, and fpent the Remainder of 
his Days in the Eafe and Privacy of a rural 
Life. He died about fifty-feven, on the twenty- 
feventh of November ; his Friend Mecanas died 
the Beginning of the fame Month. Horace did 
not furvive long enough to wrrite his Elegy ; he 
was fo nearly affecSted with his Lofs, that it 
helped to Ihorten his Life. He was buried near 
JHecanash Tomb, and tw his laft Words declared 
Augujlus his Heir, the Violence of his Diftem- 
per being fuch, that he was not capable to fign 
his Will. He was wholly indifferent to any mag- 
nificent Funeral Rites, or fruitlefs Sorrows for his 
Death; he was confident of Immortality from 
his Works. 

~—Ahftnt inani funere nania, &c. Lib. ii. Od. 20» 

Say not I died, or Jhed a Tear, 

Nor round my AJhes mourn ; 

Nor of my needlefs Obfequies take care 
All Pomp and State is lojl upon an empty Ur^, 

HORACE was of a chearful Temper, fond 
of Eafe and Liberty, but ready to ferve his 
Friend,' and grateful to his Benefactors ; of a 
tender and amorous Difpofition warm and 
paflionate, but foon pacified. He was gay, and 
gave far into the Gallantries of the Age, till 
Time ftole in upon his Amours ; but even P’ifty 
could not fave him. Love returned to the 
Charge, and after he had for fome time bid 
farewel to it, made him 'feel his Power. Af- 
ter this Attack he feems to have mafter’d his 
Paflions, and from this Time lived in an un- 

diiturbed 
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difturbcd and philofophical Tranquillity. He' 
loved good Company and a cheartul Glafs, but 
being a Perfon of an elegant Tafte in Conver- 
fation, he afFedled an intire Freedom, arid that 
the Glafs ftiould circulate, or ftand ftill at the 
Difcretion of his Guefts. He was very fhort and 
corpulent, as Augujlm in a Letter to him informs 
us, comparing him to the Book he fent him, 
which was but a Kttle thick Volume. , He was 
grey-headed about forty, of a weak Complexion, 
and fuWedt to have fore Eyes, which made him 
ufe little Exercifc, and he was better able to bear 
Heat than Cold. This made him fpend the 
Winter Seafon • at Taraitum, that lies in the 
warmeft Climate of all Italy. 

> 

Corporis extgui, pracanum, follbus aptum. 

Grown Grey before the time^ I hate the Cold^ 
Andfeek the Warmth. 

The Works of Horace confift of five Books of 
OdeS'i his Carmen Seculare^y two Books of Sa~ 
tires, two of Epijiles, and his Letter to the 
two Pifds upon the Art of Poetry. The Ode, 
fays Rapin, ought to have as much Noblenefs, 
Elevation and Tranfport, as the Eclogue has of 
Simplicity and Modefiy. ’Tis not only the 
Wit that heightens it, but likewife the Matter, 
for its Ufe is to fing the Praifes of the Gods, 
and to celebrate the illuftrious Actions of Great 
Men, fo it requires to fuftain all the Majefty of 
its Charader, an -exalted Nature* a great Wit, 
a daring Fancy, an Exprelfion noble and fpark- 
ling, yet pure and correil. All the Brilknels 
and Life which Art has by its Figures, is not 

fufficienL 
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(iifTicient to heighten the Ode fo far as its Cha- 
r;u5ler requires. But the reading alone of Pin- 
dar is more capable to infpire this Genius, than 
all the Refleftions in the World. Horace found 
the Art to join all the Force and high Flights 
of Pindar with all the Sweetnels and Delicacy 
of Anacreon^ to make himfelf a new Charadler 
uniting the Perfedtions of the other two. 
I’ or befides that he had a Wit naturally plea- 
fant, he had Noblenefs in his Conceits, and De- 
licacy in his Thoughts and Sentiments. The 
Parts of his Odes that he was willing to finifh 
are always Mafter-pieces, but it requires a very 
clear Appfehenfion to difcern all his Wit ; there 
are many fecret Graces and hidden Beauties in 
his Verie, that few can difcover. He is the 
only Latin Author that writ well in that Verfc 
among the Antignts. 

HORACE.) fays Scaliger, is the moft exa<Sb 
and elaborate of aU the Greek and' Latin Poets j 
his Lyricks have an harmonious and majefticlc 
Bound ; his • Odes are fo full of Fancy and 
Beauty, fo much Purity in the Stjle, fo great a 
Variety, and fuch new Turns in the Figures, 
that they are not only Proof againft the Cen- 
fure of Critipks, but alfo above the higheft En- 
comiums. -Thefe Compofitions of his are of 
feveral forts, they are either Moral, Panegyri- 
cal, or Bacchanalian j in his Lyrick Poems up- 
on divine Matters he is grave and majeftick ; 
in thofe which contain the Praife of his Heroes, 
pompous and fublime; in thofe that relate to 
Pleafure and free Enjoyment, gay and lively. 
In his lambics he is fevere and cutting. That 
which will diftinguifh his Style from all other 
Poets, is the Elegance of his Words, and Nu- 
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jneroufnefs of his Verfe; there is nothing (a 
delicately turned in all the Roman Language. 
There appears in every Part of his Diction, 
or (to fpealc Engtijh) in all his Expreffions, a 
kind of noble and bold Purity. His Words are 
chofen with as much Exactnefs as VirgiPs, but 
there feems to be a greater Spirit in them. There 
is a fecret Happinefs attends his Choice, which 
in Petronius is called Curiofa Felicitas, which I 
fuppofe he had from the feliciter Audere of ii/c- 
himfelf. But the moft diftinguifhing Part of 
all his Character feems to be his Brifknefs, his Jol- 
lity, and his Good-humour. His Carmen Seculare 
he compofed at the exprefs Command of Augujius 
Cafar. 

• HORACE, by his natural Temper, was in- 
clinable to Satire, but rather to genteel Raille- 
ry than {harp Reproaches j he feems capable by 
his Genius of any thing, but chiefly applied 
himfelf to Satire, by the Tendency of his natu- 
ral Gaiety, which made him rally fo pleafantly 
upon all Occafions. He had found in his Na- 
ture the Seeds of this Character, which he af- 
terwards cultivated with fo much Succels : And 
being a Courtier himfelf, and a little loofe in 
his Morals, I mean the Practice, it was Pru- 
dence in him to indulge his Vein rather in ex- 
pofing the Fopperies and Abfurdities of the Age, 
than fcourging its Vices, which were certainly 
great and numerous enough, tho* Men had not 
yet triumph’d in fuch open and monftrous 
Enormities, as muft difhonour any other Reign 
but that of Nero and Domitian. He was not a 
proper Man to arraign the fcandalous Vices, at 
leaft if the Stories which we hear of him are 
true, that he practifed fome of them> which o>it 
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t)f honour to him, I forbear to mention. It 
was not for a Clodius to accufe Adulterers, e- 
fpecialJy when Augujius was of that Number; 
fo that, tho* his Age was not exempt from the 
worft of Villanies, yet our Poet was not fit to 
rcprefent them in an odious Character, becaufc 
himfelf was dipt in fome of the fame Actions. 

This Poet has peculiarly adapted the Style of 
his Verfe to the Defign of his Work, it is neat- 
ly allied to Profe in his Satires and Epiftles. By 
this means he purfues his Subject more clofe- 
]y, and reafons without declaiming. He ran- 
facked the Schools of the Philofphers, and ex- 
tracted from them a Sett of admirable Principles 
for the Direction of Human Life. There is 
not, fays Blondel^ any thing among the Antients, 
which is more proper to imprint upon the Mind 
true Sentiments of moral Honefty, than the 
Works of Horace. His Advice is applicable to 
all Occafions, he includes in his Difcourfes not 
only all the Rules of Morality, but alfo of civil 
Converfation. He is teaching us in every Line, 
and is perpetually moral ; he had found out the 
Skill of Virgil to hide his Sentences, to give you 
the Virtue of them without fhewing diem in 
their full Extent. Folly was the proper Quarry 
of Horace, and not Vice ; and as there are but 
few notorioully wicked Men, in comparifon 
with a Shoal of Fools and Fops, fo ’tis a harder 
thing to make a Man wife than to make him 
honeft. His Divine Wit left notliing untouch’d, 
he entered into the inmoft Recefles of Nature, 
found out the Imperfections even of the moft 
Wife and Grave, as well as of the Common 
People. He laughs to Ihame all Follies, and 
infmuates Virtue rather by familiar Examples 

than 
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than by Severity of Precepts* His Satires ani 
Epiftles, befides their Salt and Spirit, have the 
Air of a genteel Negligence, and unforced Ea- 
fm'efs, which no Study or Diligence of Imita- 
tion can reach. There is that Purity of Style 
and Pleafantry of Humour, that are no lefs ad- 
mirable and entertaining in their kind, than 
the Grandeur of Virgil. He every where fliews 
himfelf to be a Scholar and a Critick, a Gentle- 
man and a Courtier. His Sprightlinefs of Ima- 
gination is temper’d with Judgment, and he 
is both a pleafant Wit, and a Man of Prudence. 
If he had undertaken an Epic Poem, no doubt 
but he had fucceeded. That Pallage is wonder- 
fully commended, wherein he gallantly pleads his 
Incapacity for Heroic Poetry in lofty and He- 
roick Lines ; 

^——Cupidum^ Pater optime. Vires 
Deficiunt^ nec enim quivis harrentia pilis 
jigtnina^ nec fraSta pereuntes cufpide Gallos^ 

Aut labentis equo defcribit vulnera Parthu 

J have the Wilt^ hut when IJlrive to Jly^ 

My Wing's too weak, nor can I fly fo high^ 

For 'tis not every one can paint a War, 

How Iron Armies dreadful gay appear, 

^he Gain falling by a braver Force, 

■ Or wounded Parthians tumbling from their Horfe.. 

His Tract de Arte Poeticd, which is really 
no more than an Epiftle to the two Pifo's, is 
an excellent Piece of Criticifm, as well as his 
other Epiftles and Satires, yet it is fuppofed to 
be a Work not fo well ftnifhed as might rea- 
fonably have been expected from the Hand of 
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!b great a Mailer. The Oeconomy, fays VoJJlusy 
which Horace has obferved in his jirt of Poetry, 
is not very regular nor exact, all that he conit- 
der’d was, to heap together a great many Rules 
and Precepts, without regarding Method or Or- 
der. This Piece is no more than an Interpreta- 
tion of Arijiotle'^ Treatife of Poeiy, and this 
Poet was the firft who propofed this great Model 
to the Romans \ he obferved as little Method as 
Arijiotle did, becaufe, perhaps, it was writ in an 
Epiftolary Form, whofe CharaiSer ought to be 
free, and without Conifa’aint. 

But after all, fays Dry den, the Delight which 
Horace gives me, is but languiihing ; he may ra- 
viih other Men, but I am too ftupid and infenll- 
ble to be tickled When he barely grins himfelf, 
and, as Scaliger fays, only ihews his white Teeth, 
he cannot provoke to any Laughter. His Urba- 
nity, that is,’ his Good Manners, are to be com- 
mended, but his Wit is faint j and his Subjeil, 
if I may dare to fay fo, almoft infipid. His low 
Style is according to his SubjaSl, that is, gene- 
rally groveling. He was a Rival to Lucilius his 
Predecellbr, and was refolved to furpafs him in 
his own manner. Lucilius, as we fee by his re- 
maining Fragments, minded neither his Style nor 
his Numbers, nor his Purity of Words, nor his 
RunofVerfe. Horace therefore copes with him 
in that humble way of Satire, writes tinder his 
own Force, and carries a dead Weight that he 
may match his Competitor in the Race. This 
I imagine was the chief Reafon why he minded 
only die Cleamefs of his Satire, and the Clean- 
riels of Expreffion. Without afcending to thofe 
Heights, to which his own Vigour might have 
carried him 3 but limiting his Defires only to 
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the Conqueft of Liui/iusy he had his Ends of his 
Rival who lived before him, but made way for 
a new Conqueft over himfelf by Juvenal his 
Succellbr. 

HORACE, for aught I know, might have 
tickled the People of his Age ; but among the 
Moderns, if we believe Drydcn, he is not fo fuc- 
cefsful. They who fay he entertains fo pleafant- 
ly, may perhaps value themfelves on the Quick- 
nefs of their own Underftandings, that they can 
fee Jefts farther off than other Men. They may 
find occafion of Laughter in the JVit-Battle of 
the two Buffoons, Sormentus and Cicerrus, and 
hold their Sides for fear of burfting,. when Rupi-. 
Uus and Perftus are fcolding. For my own part, 
I can only like the Character of all four, which 
are judicioufly given j but for my heart I cannot 
fo much as fmile at their infipid Raillery. I fee 
not why Perjius ftiould call upon Brutus to re- 
venge him on his Adverfary, and that becaufe he 
had killed ’Julius Cafar for endeavouring to be a 
King, therefore he fhould be defired to murder 
Rupilius, only becaufe his Name was Mr. King, 
A miferable Clench, in my Opinion, for Horace 
to record. Were all his Satires of this Strain, 
the Poet would certainly have forfeited, by writ- 
ing them, all the Reputation he had gained by his 
Odes. But this feems to have been a Juvenile 
Work,, and therefore the more excufable. 
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- A. TIBULLUS. 

aLBIUS TIBULLUS, the Prince of the 
Elegiadc Writers, was born at Rome about 
Six hundred and ninety Years after the Founda- 
tion of the City. That he was born upon the 
fame Day with Ov/d is an Error of a long ftand- 
ing, but is now fully difcovered and given up. 
He had the Name of Albius, fome fuppofe, from 
the Beauty of his Complexion. Horace feems to 
give another Turn to it, when, whether dcfign’d 
* or accidental, he plays upon his Name. 

Albii 
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Pcrfe£lion, as to deceive even her Inftrudlor ; and 
notwitliftanding his' Fondnefs for her, flie had 
more Favourites than were confiftent with the 
Quiet of Tibullus. 

The fecond Miftrefs was ftie who is called 
by the Name of Neara-, tho’ placed the third 
in his Works ; but fince Ovid has told us Nemefts 
is the laft, it is to be fuppofed this Lady was be- 
tween Delia and her. The Name is by Fabricius 
faid to be generally applied to a common Woman 
of the Town, but I think without the leaft Rea- 
fon, fince we find it frequently applied to Perfons 
not bearing that Charadter. Thus Homer ufes it, 
and Flaccus reckons it among the Names of the 
chief Women of Lemnos ; to which we may add 
the faithful Attendant upon Cleopatra at her 
Death. Nor can it be imagin’d that (he was a 
W Oman of a loofe Charafter, fince he addrefl'es 
her at a greater Diftance than the reft, feems to 
cxpoftulate with her upon fter Unkindnels in dif- 
liking him, rather than her Bafenefs in deceiving 
him, and by calling her Chafte, has removed all 
Caufe for fuch Sufpicion j he feems to have a De- 
fire of marrying her, but upon being difappointed 
we hear no more mention of her. And-> Ovid is 
filent upon this account when he reckons up his 
other Miftrefles, I fuppofe having a Regard to her 
as Woman of Quality and Gharadter. It is not 
unlikely tliat this is the fame with that Glycera 
whom Horace mentions to Tibullus^ when he bids 
him not to be overtroubled at her efteeming ano- 
ther more tlian him, tlio’ fome think it is fpoken 
of Nemejis. , 

His third and laft Miftrels was NemeftSy a Per- 
fon for whom he feems to exprefs the greateft Paf. 
fion, a Woman of a covetous and mercenary 
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Temper, which he frequently complains of. 0- 
•vid makes mention of this Lady as much cele- 
brated by him, as does JHarttalV\kzW\ky and gives 
her a Charadler not very commendable. As for 
Sulpicia^ whom he has likewife complimented, 
(he feems to be no otherwife a Favourite of his, 
than as fhe was efteemed by Mejfala and Cerin- 
ihus, tho’ fome deny that Piece in Praife of Sul- 
picia to be writ by him, but take it to be com- 
pofed by fome Perfon in tlie time of Domitian ; 
and tliat ftie was the fame whom Martial likewife 
cel eV rates, Wife of Calenus. But tho’ there is 
fuch a Perfon mentioned by Martial^ it is by no 
means to be inferred from thence, that there was 
no other fine Woman of that Name but fhe ; nor 
was it woith the while of any other Poet to in- 
vent all thofe little Pieces in the fourth Book, and 
fix die Names of Mejfala and Cerinthus to them ; 
they rather feem to be the gay EfFejft of fome lit- 
tle Incidents in their Acquaintance. She is here 
in one place called the Daughter of Servius Sulpi- 
ciusy who- was Conful, and killed at Mutinay be- 
ing fent thither by the Senate againft Anthony, 
Whoever fhe was, fhe is fuppofed to be a fingular 
Favourite of Mejfala y and celebrated by him in 
his Poems } which Virgil hints at in writing to 
Mejfala. 

Thus Tibullus gaily trifled away the early 
Part of his Life, and made Ufe of the Advice he 
he gives others to employ their dme, and feize 
every Pleafure as it comes. But however he 
might value the Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge 
againft him of a deteftable Crime, too common 
at that time, as it is at this. And indeed fome 
Part of his Writings give too much Caufe of Su- 
fpicion i but this perhaps may rather proceed 

from 
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from the rafli Conjeftures of his Readers, than 
from any Dehen or real Inclination of his. The 
Notions of Platonic Love were too common at 
that time, and it was no ftrange thing to write 
in a Style, expreflive of Terms too amorous for 
our Ears. 

The Perfons he is faid to efteem,' were 3 fa- 
ratus and Tytius j the firft was a Phaniciein, and 
fo called from a City in that Country called 
Marathon^ mentioned by Mela^ his true Name 
being Cyrus, as it was common to call Captives 
or Slaves by the Name of Kings and Perfons of 
former Note. 

Lib. I. Eleg. 4. 

! how Marathus a thoufand ways 
Dijlra£ls my Soul, and kills me with Delays / 

No Rules or Precepts ferve to gain his Love, 

Nor Arts avail, nor any J^eans can move ; 

Indulge my Love, lejl / in time Jhall grow 
A common Town-Talk, and a pointed Show, 

Scorn'd and derided by the youthful Train, 

For teaching Rules myfef muji own are vain. 

This is that C^mr'^hom Tlorace fpeaks of as a 
Suitor of Pholo'e, 

Alhi, ne doleas. See. Od. I. i. Od. 

Albius defijl, deftf to mourn. 

Too mindful f fair GlyceraV Scorn : 

Nor farther urge the snournful Strain, 

Nor ftng foft Elegies in vain :■ 

Since Jhc for one more young than you. 

Forgets her Faith, and breaks her ffow. 

^ 2 Confder% 
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Confider^ fair Lycorls’ Pain 
For Cyrus, meets a cold Difdain ; 

TVldle Cyrus with a different View^ 

Does proud Pholoe’r Love purfue. 

But Wolves with Goats Jhall join ere Jbe 
Confent to one fo vile as he. 

He was a Rival to Horace, and that a dangerous 
one too ; for Horace reprefents him as a proud 
haughty Perfon, and a ralh Punifher of a jilt- 
ing Miftrefs. 

*—Nec metues protervam, SiC. Od. 1 . i. Od. 17. 

Nor fancy Cyrus fear, he's far away. 

He Jhall 7 iot fee^ nor feize, nor tear 
TJhy Chaplet from thy Hair, &c. 

I fuppofe he was no great Favourite of Horace 
upon this fcore, and therefore to this Charader he 
in another Place adds that of a bafe, inconflant 
Man. 

FITIUS is fuppofed to be that' Septimius, or 
Septimius Titius, a Lyrick Poet, who was fami- 
liar with Horace ; h» wrote like wife Tragedies 
and Comedies, but his Works are loft. He has, 
fays the old Scholiaft upon Horace, a famous 
Monument by the Via Appia at Ariciai a Town 
in Latium, 

Titius, Komanabrevi, See. 

Epift. Lib. 2. Ep. 3, 

And what doth Titius, of growing Fame, 

Who doth not fear to drink of Pindar’j Stream, 
Whofesrns known Springs andLakes, that glorious he. 
And is be well, and doth he think of me F 

But 
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But the Life of Tibullus was not intirely 
taken up with Eafe and Indolence j for about 
the twenty-eighth Year of his Age the Panmni- 
ans began to rebel, againft whom M^ala went, 
and with him our Poet, in which E^xpedition, 
he fays, he faw a Man at Arupinum above a 
hundred Years of Age, and even then a vigorous 
aeSfive Soldier. His fecond Expedition was 
with Mejfala into Syria, of which he grievoufly 
complains in his laft Elegy of the firft Book. 
Meffala was fent with an extraordinary Power 
into Syria, in which Expedition Tibullus attend- 
ed himj but touching at Corfu, he fell dan- 
geroully iU, and was forc’d to ftay behind upon 
that Bland i but afterwards recovering, he fol- 
lowed him into Cilicia^ Syria, and Eg^t. If 
he had died of that lUnefs, he defired this Epitaph 
might be inferibed over him : 

Plic jacet imnuti confumptus morte Tibullus, 

Meffalam terra dum fequiturque mart. 

Here lies Tibullus Jlain by Death* s fore Hand, 

TVho follow'd Meflala by Sea and Land, 

His laft Appearance in publick Affairs was his 
Attendance upon Meffala, in the Expedition to 
Aquitain, whither Meffala went Proconful. In 
this War he behaved with Dignity, and was re- 
warded with military Honours. After which, 
returning to Rome, and being weary of a Courfe 
of Life ^ent partly in. Folly, and partly in pub- 
lick Diftraftions, he began to think of devoting 
the reft of his Days to Eafe and Quiet j and tho* 
his Eftate was much impair’d, yet having enough 
left to live, retired with Dignity j. he withdrew 

L i t9 
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to his ^ancient and pleafant Seat in Pedana, not 
hr from Po/ne, where he apply’d himfelf chiefly, 
to Philofophy, intermingling thofe Studies with 
the fofter Amufements of Poetry. 

jf&i, mjirorum fermonum, &c. Ep. I. i. Ep. 4. 

Albius I the finejl yudge of all I wrlte^ 

In what Amufement do you take delight ? 

Do you at Pedan the foft Minutes ufe. 

In writing what exceeds Parmenfis’ Mufe ? 

Or do you walk the f lent healthy Wood, 

Studying what's worthy of the Wife and Good? 

For thou'rt not all a Body void of Mind, 

The Gods to thee a beauteous Form ajftgn'd. 

T'hey gave thee Riches with a Hand profufe. 

And gave thee gen’ rous Power and Art to ufe^ 

What fonder Wtjhes could a Nurfe employ. 

For Heav’n’s Indulgence an her fav’rite Boy ? 

. Than for a bounteous Share of Wit and Senfe, 

And Pow’r of Words and ready Eloquence, 

' Favour and Fame, and a continu’d Health, 

And cleanly Diet, and fufficient Weath ? 

By the Mufe of Parmenfis he means CaJJius of 
Parma, a celebrated Elegiac Poet, who,. Tiding 
with Brutus and Cajfius, was put to death, after 
their Defeat, W Order of Augujius. 

This Courfe of Life had the additional Ad- 
vantage of contradting an intimate Friendfliip 
with the greateft Men of that Age, as Virgil,^ 
whom he copies exadlly in his Prodigies, and 
therefore without doubt had been familiar with 
his Works. He contradled an extraordinary Inti- 
macy with Horace, the fitteft Perfon to engage 
as a Friends being, as Sir William Temple has 

obferv’d. 
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cbfervM, the CTeateft Mafter of Life, and of true 
Senfe in the Condu6l of it. From him Tibullus 
has received a Compliment, greater perhaps than 
he has paid to any other Perfon, when he calls him 
a polite and curious Judge of his Works, and at- 
tributes to him a fine and true Relifli of his Wri- 
tings. We find in his Works the Name of Ma-' 
cer^ with whom he was doubtlefe familiar, whom 
fome will have to be Pompeius Macer, Library- 
Keeper to Augujius j but thePerfon here meant was 
the izmom AEmilius Macer, who was likewife in- 
timate with Virgil^ and by him mentioned under 
the Name of Mopfus^ as Servius has obferv’d. 

It has caufed an Enquiry, what could be the 
Reafon that Tibullus and Propertius make no 
mention of each other, they being the two fa- 
mous Men at that time ' for ffie fame Studies. 
Some have imagined it was Emulation in them : 
add to this, that Propertius is [not a little full of 
himfelf, vainly oftentatious of his Learning, and 
boafts that he was the firft fuccefsful in Elegjr 
among the Romans. The Vanity of which, Ti~ 
bullus, who was fuperiour (as fome conceive) 
both in Quality and Learning, faw with a filent 
Scorn, as doubtlefs did Horace^ who never men- 
tions him, though he was a Retainer to Mecanas 
his Patron. 

Happy in fuch a Circle of Acquaintance 
he lived refpedled, without troubling himfelf 
with Bufinefs of State. He did not approve of 
the Condudl of Affairs at that time j he was a: 
profeffed Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and 
fb frequently dwells upon the Praife of the old 
Commonwealth and primitive Roman Simpli- 
city, that we may reafonably fuppofe he was no 
great Friend to a Court confifting of Pride and 

L 4 Luxury, 
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Luxury. We do not in all his Works find hinl 
either praife the Government of Augiijius^ or 
the generous Miniftration of Meccenas^ tho’ all 
his Cotemporaries have, and he could fometimes 
fcarce avoid it ; but as he had the rigid Pride 
not to flatter them, fo he had the difereet Cau- 
tion not to fliew his Dillike, but rather is fi- 
lent. When he has recited all the Prodigies 
forerunning the Death of Ccefar, he never men- 
tions the Occafion of their appearing, and ra- 
ther puts a Conftraint upon his own Opinion, 
by pafling over in Silence, what no other but 
himfelf would. As a competent Fortune fecured 
him from Flattery in order for a Support, fo his 
avoiding publick Aflfairs proteded him from the 
^Strokes of En^w. 

But eight Veai% were fcarce fpent in his hap- 
py Retirement, and he had but juft time to fix 
his Schemes of Life, and tafte the PJeafures of Eafe, 
when Death, eager for fo valuable a Prize, 
feiz’d him, and put an End to all hisDefigns.. 
This happened in the forty-fourth Year of his 
Age, the fame Year in which Virgil died. Whilft 
he lay dangeroufly ill, his great Concern was, 
that he coiUd not embrace his Delia in his laft 
Moments j but Fortune- gratified him in this, 
for Delia and Nemejis paid him tlie laft Rites, 
and attended his Oblequies with the utmoft Ten- 
dernefs and Affedlion. Domitius Marfus^ a Poet 
of that Time, has written this Epitaph upon the 
Occafion : 

Te quoque Virgilio cpmitem non aqua Tibulle, 

Mors Juvenem campos'mijit ad Elyjios, 
d^efi^ret aut Elegis molles qui Jleret amores, 

Aut caneret forti regia bella Pede% 

And, 
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AndyoUf Tibullus, Death conjiroitid to go 
T'oo foon ivlth Virgil to the Fields below j 
Leji any Poet Jhould with us rejnaint 
To weep foft Loves in Elegiack Vein, 

Orftng of Battles in a lofty Strain. 

The Elegy of Ovid upon the Death ,of Ti- 
lullus is a fine Poem, it begins thus ; 

Amo. 1 . 3^ El. 9, 

If fair Aurora wept for Memnon dead. 

And Thetis Tears for her Achilles Jhed, 

If mighty Goddeffes to Grief nmflbow. 

And be aff"e£ied by inferiour JVoe ; 

Then lueeping Elegy thy Locks unbind. 

And throw thy Treffes carelefs to the I Find. 

See the foft Majler of thy ynoving Strain,. 

The cafy, tender, Elegiack Vein, 

See thy Tibullus’ breathlcfs Body laid, 

TVith Flames furrounded on the funeral Bed.. 

See Venus’ Son exprefs the utmoji Moan, 

Revers'd his Quiver and his Arrows gone y 
V enus herfelf cannot her Sorrows hide. 

But grieves as much as luhen Adonis died.- 

Elegy, fays Rapin,- by the Quality of its 
Name, is deftin’d to Tears and Complaints, and- 
therefore ought to be of a doleful Charadler j 
but it has been frequently ufed in Subje<5ls of 
have been and Matters of Love.. The Latins 
Tendernefs more fuecelsful therein' (by w-hat ap- 
pears to us) than the Greeks', for little remains 
to us of Philetas and Tyrtaus, who were famous 
in Greece for this kind of Verfe.. They who have 
writ Elegy beft among the Latins, are Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid,. Tibullus is elegant and 
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polite; noble and high ; hut. Ovid is to 

be preferred to both, becaufe he is more natural^ 
more moving and more paflionate, and thereby 
he has better exprefied the Character of Efegy 
than the others : But with all his Exadlnefs, T’i- 
hullus falls fhort in his Panegyrick of Meffala ; 
fo hard it is to praifewell. Scaliger likewife cen- 
fures this Poem ; he (ays it is fo loofe and carelels, 
and fo deftitute either of Vigour or Harmony, that 
it is natural to believe it was publiftied before it was 
finifhed, and that the Author had not leifure to put 
his laft Hand to it. 

QUINTILIAN, an excellent Judge of the 
Roman Language, and of thofe who wrote in it, 
gives to Tibullus the Preference of all the Elegiac 
Writers. In Elegy, fays he, we challenge the 
Greek Writers, of which the neateft and the moft 
elegant, in my Opinion, is Tibullus ; fome indeed’ 
prefer Propertius to him ; Ovid is more lafcivious 
than either of them, and Gallus more rough and 
unpolifhed. 

It is certain that the Thoughts of this Poet 
throughout are inimitably foft and tender, humble, 
and fubmiflive, yet never groveling, bafe or mean j 
in his Writings, fays Li^tus, the Latin Tongue 
appears according to its trueand native Elegance. 
This Writer, fays Scaliger, is almoft every where 
uniform and of a piece, he is confiftent with 
himfelf, and fuftains his Charaifer ; he generally ' 
gives one and the fame Turn to things ; he is the 
moft polite of all the Elegiac Writers ; but his fb 
often ufing the infinitiveMoods of the praeterperfedl 
Tenfe of five Syllables, fuch as continuifse, difeu- 
huifse, iucrepuifse, pertinuifse, and many others, is a ' 
thing very uupleafant and difagreeable. 
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He has left us four Books of Elegies ; his Pane- 
gyrick upon Mejfala is fufpedted ; the fmall Pieces 
at the End of the fourth Book (except the thir- 
teenth) which Scaliger calls hard, languid, and 
rough, are fo poor and trifling, that it is impoflible 
to make any thing of them. They either do not 
belong to Tibullus, or never received his laft 
Hand, and remain unfinifhed.. 



Tibullus. Vide Catullum. 
Editions of A. T I BU L LU S. 

Tibullus ad opt. yiStS). cajfigaius, Notts Far. Indi- 
cihus necnon Figuris illujhatus a Jano Brouckhufio. 

Jwfi. 1708. 4to. 




PROPER TIUS. 

/ 

J^EXTUS AURELIUS PROPERTIUS,. 

an Elegiac Poet, defcended from an Eque- 
ftrian Family, was born, at a Town in 

Umbria : His Father, was a Man of fome. Intereft 
in his Country, and taking the part of Lucius 
Antoni us, was put to Death by the Command 
of Augujlus, who feized' upon his Eftate, and ' 
reduced his Children to great Diftrels. He came 
to Rome very young, and giving up his Time 
and Studies to > Poetry, to which his Genius na- 
turally inclined him, he was foon diftinguifh’d, 
and introduced into the Favour of the chief of 
Roman Wits, of Mecanas, of Gallus, Ovid 

L and. 
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and 'TibuUiis. Mectsnas attending upon Augu- 
Jius into Greece^ entertained Propertius in his 
Company. He had a Houfe upon the Efquillne 
Mount. He exprefled the greatcft Tendernefs 
for Hoftia his Miftrcfs, whom he celebrated un- 
der the Name of Delia. Martial obfen^es, that 
the Poet and the Miftrefs were equally obliged to 
each other ; he for being infpired to write by her 
Charms and Beauties, and fhe for being immortal 
■hy his Elegies. 

Cynthia facundi Carmen juvenile Properti 
Accepit fa7)iam^ nec minus ipfa dedit. 

He is fuppofed to have been eight Years older 
than OviA and to have died about the fortieth 
of his Age, which is all to be met with concern- 
ing him. 

He has left us four Books of Elegies; and 
propofed chiefly to imitate Callimachus in that 
kind of Writing. A particular Account of him 
is to be found among the Greek Poets. He 
had two other Favourites, whom he adniired and 
aimed to follow, Mimnermus and Philetas > a 
ihort Character of thefe Poets will ferve to il- 
hiftrate and explain the Abilities of Propertius. 
Mimnermus was much older than Callimachusy 
was born zt Colophony and lived in the" Time of 
Solon. There are but few Fragments of him 
remaining, yetfufficient to (hew him an accom- 
plifhed Matter of Elegy, in which, though Quin- 
tilian has given Callimachus the Crown, yet Ho- 
race makes Mimnermus the Superior. 

Difeedo A\Qte.wSy iAc. 

rHen 
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T^en Jlraight in his Opinion Pm Divine^ 

Alcasus; well’) and what is he in rnine ? 
Callimachus, or would he more F Mimnermus* Fame 
He gets, and glories in a borrowed Name» 

Propertius in Love-Matters, and in the Defcrip- 
tion of the fofter Pleafures, ventures to prefer 
him to Homer, as the more caly, and the mora 
moving of the two : 

Plus in amove valet Mimnermi verfus Homero;^ 
Carmina jnanfuetus Icenia queerit amor^ 

Greater in Love Mimnerm than Homer reigns. 

For gentle Love demands as gentle Strains. 

His Temper feems to have been as truly Poetical 
as his Writings, entirely b^nt on Pleafures and 
on Love, and an Enemy to the lighteft Cares of 
common Bufinefs. Horace has quoted his Opinion 
about the Infignificancy of all human Enjoyments, 
if not temper’d with pleafant Humours ajtd ealy 
Paffions. 

Si Mimnermus uti cenfet fme amove jocifque. 

Nil eji jucundum, vivas in amove jocifque. 

If nothing, as Mimnev7nus ftrives to prove. 

Can ne’er be pleafant without wanton Love, 

This Poet was a Piper as well as a Writer of Ele- 
gies ; and Nanno, the Lady that pafles for his Mi- 
ftrefs, is recorded to have got her Livelihood by 
the fame Profeflion. Hermejiartax in Athenceus 
makes him the Father of Elegy, and the Inventor 
of the Pentameter Verfe. 



L 
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yiijuytpju©* Si Tc» nSor, &C. 

Mimnermus firjl to charm his racking Carey 

Franid the foft Spirit of Pentameter. 

phi Idas was of the Ifland of Coos, and fiourifhed 
in the Time of Alexander the Great j Propertius 
pays him a high Compliment j he fays, that the 
Mufe Calliope, in order to qualify him to write 
upon the Delicacies of Love, infpired him with 
the Spirit of Phildasy which he calls dipping him 
in the Phi let can Stream. 

.. ... Lymphifque a fonte petitis. 

Ora Philetea nojira rigavit aqua. 

The three Mafters of Elegy were Proper- 
tins, Tibullus and Ovid j Tibullus has a flowing 
Sweetnefs in his Hexameters, which exceeds that 
of all the Elegiac Writers ; Ovid was too negli- 
gent in his Verfification, Propertius tooftifF and 

harfh in his, efpecially in making his Pentameters 
generally end with a Word of many Syllables i 
'tis fo in his very firft Diftich : 

Cynthia primp fuis miferum me cepit ocellis, 

V Contahum nullis ante Ctipidinibus. 

Ah me ! ’Twas Cynthia firft engag’d my Eyes^ 

Smitten before with no Cupidities. 

In the Pentameters ' likewife Tibullus had the 
greater Excellence; Propertius has too much 'af- 
fedled the Cadence of the Greek Pentameters, 
which does not fo well agree with the Genius of 
the Latin Tongue; and Ovid is not alike eafjr 
^d foft in his. Tho’ in his Verfe flows 

more 
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more fmoothly, yet Propertius in Art and Labour 
exceeded them all ; he firft fhewed the Way, 
thofe who followed had the Ufe of his Example, 
and he may be juftly ranked among the Greek 
Poets he propofed for his Imitation. 

The Criticks pronounce with Candour upon 
the Writings of Propertius Maneftus prefers 
him to all who Have written Elegy among the 
Latins ; for, fays he, though Tibullus be wonder- 
fully pleafant and elegant, and much more corredl 
in the Latin Tongue than he, (who often imi- 
tates the Greek Poets) and is alio more curious 
and exa£l: in his Veife, yet Propertius feems to 
furpafs him in Learning, and alfo in Sweetnefs 
of Temper, fo very obliging and good-natured 
is he ; but though Propertius was of fuch a fweet 
calm Temper, yet he fometimes exprelfes his 
Paflion with as much Heat and Vehemency as 
the hotteft Lover of them all. Barthius calls him 
a moft ingenious, a moft accurate, and a moft 
learned Writer, and incomparably well Ikilled 
in the Greek Elegancies. He who loves not Pro- 
pertius, can never be a Favourite of the Mufes ; 
fo great a Sweetnefs is there in his Verfes, that 
as the Comical Poet obferves. Nil niji mulfa lo- 
quitur i Every Word in thent feems mixt with 
Honey. So full of Learning are they, that we 
are apt to think they were didlated by Apollo 
himfelf. Only, fays Turnehus, I could wifti he 
had employed his moft curious fine Fancy up- 
on fonie other Subjedl than that of Love, that 
fo he might be read by Yaith with greater 
Safety, than now he can. Lipfius allows that 
there is a deal of abftrufe Learning in Proper- 
tius, and that befides the Elegancy and Acute- 
iiefs of his Sentences, there are many Things, 

even 
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even in his very Words, which deferve both 
our Notice and our ^Praife. One thing indeed 
is "very new, and I cannot teU, fays he, whe- 
_ ther the like can be found in any other Author ; 
and that is, his peculiar Way of ufmg the Sim- 
pie Verbs inftead of the Compounds, and out of 
a ftrange Opinion of the Elegancy giving the 
Simple Verbs the very fame Signification that the 
Compounds ought to have, which he' often does. 
To make the thing plainer, I will give you an 
Example or two : Thus you fhall fifid n »this 
Poet the Vtthfetfari ufed for infeSlari, tejiarl for 
detejlari^ contrary to all other Authors. Many' 
other Infiances of the like Nature may be found 
in this Writer, which, whoever is ignorant of, 
may be involved in great Difficulties in the reading 
of this Latin Poet. 



Propertius. Vide Catullum. 
Editions of PROPERTIUS^ 

Sex. Aur. Propertii Ekgiary ex MSS. recenjita: 
Uotis Jani Brouckhufii. Amft. 1702. 4to. 

(Ufis fecundis ^ufdem. 17 1 4.. 
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A Latin Poet, by Birth a TT?racian ; Linus 
and Orpheus were of the fame Country, for 
which Reafon he refolved to celebrate the Honour 
of it. 

Cum fomno inerti. See. Pnef. I. 3* 

He fays, his Mother was deliver’d of him on the 
Pierian Hill, made immortal by the Poets, for be* 
ing the Birth-place of the Mules. 

Ego quern Pierio, b’r. Praef. 1 . 3. 

His Parentage is uncertain, and fo is the time 
of his Birth. He is fuppofed to have been taken 
captive by Octavius the Father of Augujius in 
the Thracian Wars, who made a Prefent of him 
to his Son. The Emperor finding in his young 
Slave a Difpofition for Learning attended with 
great Induftry, gave him all the Advantages 
of a liberal Education, and at length made him 
free. He retained a grateful Remembrance of 
his Patron’s Favour, made honourable Mention 
of him upon all Occafions, and after his Death 
paid a venerable Refpedt to his Memory. Tiberius 
lucceeding in the Empire, Phadrus unhappily 
fell under the unjuft Difpleafure of Sejanus tire 
Prime Minifter, and after the Exile of Mfop^ 

com- 
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compofed^fome Fables, which had a particular 
Regard to his own Misfortunes : 

Ego porro illius, &c, Prasf. I. 3. 

AUGUSTUS was very liberal in his Bounty 
to Phadru^t but he neglefted the Opportunity he 
had of growing rich, obferving the Danger that 
in thofe diftradttd T'lmes attended upon Perfons of 
large Fortunes. He was tinftured with the com- 
mon Vanity of Authors ; he was certain he fhould 
acquire Immortality by his Writings, and eter- 
nize his Patron Particulo to all Pofterity : 

Particulo, chartis, &c* Fab. 5. I. 5, 

He thinks it an Honour to him, that a Perfon of 
Particulds nice Judgment Ihould approve his Fa- 
bles. 

Mlhi parta hus ejiy &c. 

He had another Patron, whom he calls Eutychus ; 

’ to him he has infcrib’d his third Book. He lived 
to a great Age, and is fuppofed to have been about 
feventy at the time of his Death. 

So fhort is the Account that remains of this 
Writer, of whomfo little Notice is taken by the 
Ancients. He turned the Fables of jEfop into 
JembicVcxki as he fays himfelf in the Preface of 
his Work, which contains five 'Books ; 

.®fopus auStor, &c. 

Francis Pithoeus was the firft that recover’d the 
Fables of Phadrus, and Peter his Brother gave 
them the firft Edition j afterwards, in the Year 

fixteea 
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fixteen hundred, they were publiflied by Nicho- 
las Rigaltius^ and dedicated to the great Thu- 
anus. His Fables are generally a Work valued 
by the Learned for the Purity of the Language, 
which is very like that of Terence.^ and they who 
imagine they difcover fomething barbarous in his 
Style, rather fuppofe there muft be fomething of 
this in it becaufe he was a Thracian.^ than that they 
could ever really find i{ lb. 



Editions PH jEDRUS. 

Notts & elegantiifimis figuris illujlratus in Vfum 
Principis Najfavti, a Dav. Hoogilratano. Typisgran- 
dioribus. Amft. 1 70 1, 

Notts Variorum Petri Burmanni. 

L. Bat. 1718. 8vo; 
*C»r<7 Mich. Maittaire. Lond. 1716. izmo. 
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MARCUS MANILIUS. 

T his oW Latin Poet is little known, tho’ as 
worthy of our Acquaintance as many of 
thofe who are in great Credit : He lay buried in 
the German Libraries, not heard of in the World 
till Poggius publifhed him near two Centuries ago* 
There is a dead Silence concerning him among 
the Learned of Antiquity, as if he had never 
been, nor can his greateft Admirers find any Cha- 
rafter of. him in old Writers. 

Yet it muft be owned, that he is an Au- 
thor of fome confiderable Age ; the fevereft Cri- 
ticks allow him to be as old as *TheodoJius the. 
Great, and pretend to find fome particular Phrafes 
in him, which are certain Charafters of him of 
that time. 

Others, who believe they have very good 
Reafons to place him higher, find it very diffi- 
cult to account for this univerfal Silence ; He. 
is not, they fay, mentioned by Ovid in his Ca- 
talogue of Poets, and no wonder, fince he did 
not begin to write before the Banifhment of 
Ovid-, and publilhed nothing before his Death : 
His Fame did not reach fo far as Pontusy 0- 
.therwife they are confident there are too -many 
Graces in his Poem to be neglefted ; at lean 
the Singularity of his Subjeft would have de- 

fervcdt 
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fenced to be taken notice of. But why ^tin- 
tUlan doth not propofe him to his Orator, tho’ 
he encourages him to read Macer and Lucre-- 
tlusy and affirms that a competent Skill in AC- 
tronomy is neceflary to make him perfect ia 
his Profeffion? Why the following Philologers 
never ufe his Authority, tho’ it might very of- 
ten have been pertinently cited by AgeUius and 
Macrohtus ? Why the Grammarians and My- 
thologifts feem to be unacquainted with his Writ- 
ings ? They confefs thefe are Queftions not eafy 
to be anfwer’d. 

Of this Poet, who is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to have lain very long unknown, and 
about whom, fmee he firil appeared in the 
World, fo many Controverfies have rifen, I am 
to give fome Account. His Name is common- 
ly laid to be Marcus Manilius^ which in fome 
Copies of his Poem is fhortned into Manlius ; 
in others foftned into Mallius. This Varia- 
tion is confiderable, and the common Fault 
of unaccurate Tranferibers. He is fometimes 
called Caius^ but it is a Matter of no great Con- 
fequence whether h-’s Name was Caius or Mar- 
cus, it is no fit Subjedl for Difpute, becaufe im- 
poffible to be determined. 

This M.ox C. Manilius was born a Roman^ 
lived in Rome when Rome was in her Glory, 
commanding the largeft part of the known World, 
and full of the greateft Men that ever any time 
produced. This may be eafily colledfed from 
various Inftances through the Courfe of the 
Poem. The fame Age that faw Manilius enjoy- 
ed Varro, Lucretius, Cicero, Cafar, Virgil, Varius, 
Horace, and (to clofe the Catalogue) Augujius» 
In the beginning of this Aftronomical I*oem 

that 
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that Fmperor is invoked j that very Emperor# 
■who was the adopted Son of yulius Cafar.^ who 
beat Brutus and CaJJius at Philippi j overthrew 
Pontpey the Great’s Son ; who fent Tiberius to 
Rhodes ; who loft three Legions in Germany^ un- 
der the Command of Varus ; who routed An- 
thony and Cleopatra at A£lium\ and faved the 
Roman Empire, by turning that overgrown dif- 
folute Republick into a well-regulated Monar- 
chy. Here are fo many Chara<fters, that the 
Perfon cannot be miftaken, not one of them 
agreeing to any but the firft Great Augujlus. So 
that this Author lived in that Age to which 
' he pretends by fo many vei'y particular Circum- 
ftances, or elfe he Is a moft notorious Cheat, 
and one of the greateft Impoftors in the World. 
It is almoft needlefs to mention the Exceptions 
of thofe Criticks who think his Style impure, 
or, as they pleafe to fpeak, too barbarous for the 
Age he pretends to ; Indeed Gyraldus endeavours 
by this very Argument to prove he was no Ro- 
man bornj but Scaliger laughs at him for his 
Attempt, and tells him, that he does not dif- 
tinguifh between Idiotifms and Barbarifms : And 
the learned Vojfius, after he had ftudied this Poet, 
and confider’d him well, found nothing incon- 
fiftent in him with the Age of Augujius, and 
the Politenefs of his Court } and truly moft of the 
Inftances that are produced upon this Head, do not 
faften upon the Author himfelf, but on the Tran- 
feribers and Publifhers of his Writings. 

This Writer not only lived in the Augujian 
Age, but was born under the Reign of that Em- 
peror, not only a Roma^t^ but of illuftrious Ex- 
traction, being a Branch of that Noble Family 
tlie Manila, who fo often filled the Conful’s Chair, 

and 
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^nd ft^plied the beft ar.d greateft Offices in the Rs-- 
man Commonwealth. Indeed fome have affirm* 
ed, that he was of fervile Condition, and being 
made free, according to Cuftom, took the Name 
of his Patron ; but how fhould he be a Slave, when 
he exprefsly declares himfelf to be a Roman born ? 
for in his fourth Book he fhews a Concern for 
the Intereft of the Roman Commonwealth down 
as low as the Age of Hannibal, 

■Speratum Annibalem nojlris cecidijfe caUnhy 

Hannibal then dejiined to our Chains', 

Which he could not with any Propriety have done» 
had his relation to that State commenced fo late- 
ly, or had his Anceftors had no Intereft in the 
then Lofles and Vi6lories of Rome. And feeing 
he was born a Roman, and of the Family of the 
Manila, we may further from fome other E- 
vidences conclude, that he fpr.ung from a very 
confiderable, if not one of the nobleft Branches 
of it ; for if we reflect that tho’ he died young, 
yet he had been well inftrucfted in the feveral 
Hyphothefes of the ancient Philofophers, accu- 
rately taught the Do£lrine of the Stoicks, led 
through all the intricate Mazes and Subtilties 
x)f Aftrology j that he was acquainted with 
Mathematicks, knew all the Mythology of the 
Ancients, and had run through the Greek Poets ; 
we lhall find in him all the Signs of a very li- 
beral and coftly Education, and confequentW of 
a confiderable Quality, or at leaft a great For- 
tune. But if we refledl farther, that he was 
converfant at Court, and acquainted with the 
modifh and niceft Flattery of the Palace, that 

he 
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he made his Compliments in the fame Phrafe 
that the moft intimate and finifh’d Courtier ever . 
ufed, we may raife another probable Argument, 
that his Quality was great. Now the Reflec- 
tion may be fupported by one Obfervation made 
on the Compliment he pays Tiberius when at 
Rhodes. He ftylcs him Magni Mundi Lumen^ 
ufing the very fame Word which we find in 
Velleius Paterculus^ who wrote all Court Lan- 
guage upon the very fame occafion. Alterum 
Reipublic^ Lumen Tiberius, and retired to Rhodes,, 
ne Fulgar Jims orientium 'Juvenum C. tsf L. Cief. 
chjlaret initiis, fays that Hiftorian. 

As to his Place of Birth, fince we find him 
at Rome when he wrote this Poem, and no Au- 
thor fettles him any where elfe, it may with 
fome Shew of Probability be concluded that he 
was born in that City, in which we are cer- 
tain he both ftudied and led his Life. But if 
we confider farther, that he takes all Occafions 
to {hew his Refpe£t for Rome, that with Zeal 
he mentions thofe extravagant Honours which 
the Flattery of Afia, and die Vanity of her own 
Citizens had put upon her, weiliall'find fo much 
Veneration in his Writings, that it could not well 
rife from any other Spring than that Piety which 
Men of generous Senfe and Spirit always retain 
for the Places of their Birth. 

The Poem of Maniliusy which is at length 
come to light, contains a Syftem of the Ancient 
Aftronomy and Aftrology, together with the Phi- 
lofophy of the Stoicks. This Piece confifls of 
five Books, he began it when he was youjig, 
and did not live to finiih his Defign, or ac- 
curately revife what he had written. He wrote 
a fixth Book, but that has not been recover'd. 

That 
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That he was young when he compofed this 
Work may be demonftrated almoft from every- 
Page of it ; die is too fierce and fiery for an 
advanced Age, and bounds every Step ne takes. 
When he is obliged to gives Rules, and is tied 
almoft to a certain Form of Words, he ftrug- 
gles againft thofe neceflaiy Fetters, he reaches ' 
after the ftrongeft Metaphors, ufes the boldeft 
Catachrefes, and againft all the Rules of De- 
cency labours after an Ob f cure Sublime, when he 
fliould endeavour to be plain, intelligible and 
eafy ; but as foon as he hath room to get loofe, 
how wildly doth he rove ? He is not free but 
Kcentious, and ftrives to err greatly. ’Tis need- 
lefs to produce Particulars, fince they are fo 
vifible in the Prefaces, Fables and Defcriptions 
through his Books ; and upon the whole, it may 
be affirmed, there are fo many Boldneflc? feat-: 
tered through his Poem, that a Man may read 
his Youth in his Writings, as well as his Con- 
temporaries could do it in his Face. On the 
contrary, when we find a Warmth in a Man 
of Years, we feel it to be regular, he never 
ftarts, his Pace is equal, and feldom varies, but 
when his Subject; forces him to a more th^ ordi- 
nary Quicknefs. 

Bv obferving that Manillui began this Poem 
-when he was young, by his dying young, and 
leaving his Work uncorreit without his laft hand, 
we may be able to give a tolerable Account of 
fome feeming Difficulties that relate to this Au- 
thor j for if it ftiould be afked why the firft Book 
is more correct than the reft? Why the Im-' 
purities of Style the Criticks charge upon him 
are for the moft part pickt out of the four 'laft 
Books ? I would anfwer, we have only the firft 
. VoL. I. M and 
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and ruile Draughts of them, and that as Poets' 
and Painters are faid to be very near alJy’d, fo 
they agree in nothing more than they do in this, 
that tho’ in their Sketches we fee the Mafter, 

< yet we may find fomething that the Finijher 
would correft. To him, who alks why there 
is no Mention of this Poet in any of the An- 
cients, I would reply, that THanilius having left 
an unfinifli’d Piece, hi« Family was ftudious 
both of his Credit and their own ; they careful- 
}y preferv’d the Orphan, but would not expofe it. 
In that Age, when Poetry was raifed to its great- 
elf Height, it had argued the utmoft Fondnefs, 
or the extremeft Folly, in a noble Family, to have 
publifh’d a crude unfinilh’d Poem, and thereby 
engaged their ‘Honours to defend it. 

This. M anilius, without doubt, had a liberal 
Education fuitable to his Quality, and the time 
in which he lived ; but his Poem particularly 
(hews him to be well acquainted with the Princi- 
ples of the feveral-Sedb of Philofophers, but ad- 
dixSted to the Stoicfcs, whofe Hypothefis,.in ail its 
Out-Lines, bears a very-near Refemblance to fome 
of the Theories that are now in fafhLon. The 
modern Philofophers build Worlds according to 
the Models of the ancient Heathens, and Zeno h 
the chief Architedf. 

THB -Stoicks Principles were in fliort thefe: 
They fay, there is One Infinite Ttemal . Almigh- 
ty Mind, which being diffus’d thro’: the whole 
Univerfe of well order’d and regularly *.dif- 
pofed 'Matter, adluates every Part of it, and. is 
-as it were the Soul of this vaft Body. The 
'Parts of this Body, they fay, are of two forts, 
fhe Gelefti^, viz. the Planets and the fixt Stars, 
and rile Terriftrial,^ wa;..the Earth, and . all the 

^)ther 
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other Elements about it. I'he Celeftia! con- i3 

tinue ftill the fame without any Change or Va- 

nation; but the whole fublunary World is not il^ 

only liable to Diflblution, but often hath been. Id 

and fliall be again, dillblv’d by Fire. From this 

Chaos, which becaufe it is made by Fire, they 

call Fire, they fay another Syftem would arife, 

the feveral Particulars of it fettling according to 

their refpective Weights. Thus the Earth ; 

would fink loweft, the Water would be above 

^ f ■ 

that, the Air next, and the Fire encompafs the 
other three. But becaufe all the earthy Parti 
are not equally rigid, nor equally difperfed thro* " 

the Chaos, therefore there would be Cavities 
' and Hollows in fome Places, fit to receive the 
Water, and to be Channels for Rivers. In o- 
ther Places, Hills and Mountains v^ould rife, 
and the whole Syftem appear in that very Form 
and Figure which it now bears. They farther 
add, that this infinite Mind hath made one ge- 
neral Decree concerning the Government of 
the lower World, and executes it by giving fuch 
and fuch Powers to the Celeftial Bodies, as are 
fnfficient and proper to produce the defign’d Ef- 
fects. 'Phis Decree thus executed they call 
Fate, and upon this Principle their whole Syf- 
tem of Aftrology depends. That fome Things 
happen’d in the World which were very unac- 
countable, every Day’s Experience taught them ; 
they learn’d alfo, or pretended to have learn’d, 
from very many accurate and often repeated 
Obfervations, that there was a conftant Agree- 
ment between thofe odd unacountable Acci- 
dents, and fuch and fuchPofitions of the heaven- 
ly Bodies, and therefore concluded that thofe Bo- 
dies' were concern’d in thofe Effects. Hence-they ^ 
n . j ' M 2 begaii 
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began to fettle Rules, and to draw their fcatter’d 
Obfervations into an Art. And this was the State 
of the Hypothefis and Aftrology of the Stoicks ; 

(I muft call it fo for Diftinction fake, tho’ nei- 
ther the Hypothefis nor the Aftrology built upon 
it was invented by Zeno, but deliver’d down to 
him and his Scholars, by the Chaldeans, and other 
Philofophcrs of the Eaft j) till the Greeks, ambi- 
tious of making it appear their own, endeavour’d 
to eftablilh, fupport, and adorn it with their Fa- 
bles, and by that means made that which before 
feem’d only precarious (as all Arts which are 
drawn from bare Obfervation, and not from any 
fettled Principles in Nature muft appear to be) ri- 
diculous Fancies and wild Imaginations. But I 
do not defign an Account, nor a Defence of the 
Aftrology of the Andenjts j it has been fpoken a- 
gainft, and derided on .the one hand, and fup- 
ported and applauded on the other by Men of 
great Wit, Judgment, Piety ?nd Worth j and he, 
who ftiall take a view of it, will always find e- 
noiigh in it to divert his Leifure, if not to latisfy ■ 
his Curiofity, and to raife his Admiration, 

This is the Hythothefis which Manilius 
deavour’d to explain in Latin Verfe. Had he 
lived to revife it, we had now had a more beau- 
tiful .and correct Piece ; he had a Genius equal 
to his Undertaking, his Fancy was bold and dar- 
ing, his Skill in Ae Mathematicks great enough 
for his Defign, his Knowledge of the Hiftory and 
Acquaintance yrhh the Mythology of the Anci- 
ents general. As he is now* of the Criticks 
place him amongft the Judicious and Elegant, and 
all allow him to be one of the ufeful, inftructive, 
profitable Poets ; he hints at fome Opinions, which 
later Ages hav^ thought fit to glory in, as their. 

own 
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own Difcoveries. Thus he defends the Fluidity 
, of the Heavens, againft the Hypothefis of Arijlotle. 

He afl'erts that the fixed Stars are not all in 
the fame concave Superficies of the Heavens, 
and equally diftant from the Center of the World. 
He maintains that they are all of the fame Nature 
and Subfiance with the Sun, and that each of them 
hath a particular Vortex of its own; and lafily, 
he affirms that the Milky Way is only the undif- 
tinguifh’d Lufire of a great many fmall Stars, which 
the Moderns now fee to be fuch thro’ the Glafs of 
Galilao. In fhort, we do not give him too great a 
Character, when we fay, he is one of the moft dif- 
cerning Philofophers that Antiquity can ihew. 



Editions of MANILIUS, 

Interpret ationelA Notts illufiravit Mich. Fayus ad 
ufum Serenifs. Delphini. accedit Comment. Petri Dan. 
Huetii. Parif. 1679. 

Notts Jof. Scaligcri explicatus. L. Bat. 1600.410. 
Notts Ric. Bentleii. Lond. 1738. 410. 

Notts Jof. Scaligeri. ^ afud Mam. PatifTonium, 

Lutet. Parif. 1579. 8vo. 
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pUBLIUS OVipiUS NASO, a Roman 
Knight, and one of the celebrated Poets of 
the Augujian Age, was born at Suhno, a 7'own 
an tlie Country of the Peligni, about ninety 
. Miles from Rome: His Biiftia fell out abowt Ae 
middle of March, in the remarkable Year, when 
the Confuls Hirtius and Panfa were flain in the 
Battle of Mtrtina againft Antony. This Battle 
was fought about forty three Years before the 
Chrijftion Rtz, in the Year of Rome feven hun- 
dred and ten. He was defcended from an ancient 
Family of great Honour, and of the Equeftrian 
' Order j and being born' to a handfome Fortune, 
he had the Advantage of a good Education, by 
which he was accomplifhed, and became one of 
the beft-fared Gentlemen of .the Age. 

Nature infpired him with fo ftrong a Dif- 
pofitioh to Poetry, that out of love to the Mu- 
les he renounced all that Application which 
is necefla^ to thofe who would arrive at Dig- 
nities. His Father defigned him for the Bar, and 
prevailed with him to quit his poetical Studies, 
as a hungry and ftarving Profellion : He applied 
himfelf for fome time to the Study of Eloquence ; 
his Mafters in Oratory were AreUius Fufcus and 
- Porcius Latro, undet whofe Inftructions he be- 
came a good Advocate ; he fays of himfelf, that 
he pleaded in Caufes at the TriDunal of the Cen^ 

tumviri^ 
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iurttv:n\ and that being chofen Arbitrator in 
fome Law- Suits, he decided them like a. Man 
cf Honour. 

U'ec male c.omm ’tjJa. ejl, &c. Xrtjl. Ub. Z. v. 93. 

Before the Decemvirs I have appear'd. 

And' for the Guilty with ^Succef s heen heard : 

In private Matters Fve explain'd the Laws,. 

Nor could he blame his^'Jtulge, who lojl his Caufi, 

But his Inclination to verfifyin^ £bon re* 
<urn’d> and: coming into an ample b ortune upr- 
on- the £>eath of his elder Brother, he gave up 
•all publick and devoted h'unfelf wholly 

to the Delights of Poetry. His fine Parts were 
foon diftinguifh’d by the Roman Wits, and in- 
troduced him into the Company of Tibullus, Se>- 
verus, Sabinus, Gracinus Flaccus, all Men of 
Quality, and of the firft Note in Learning. He 
• foon difeover’d a Genius to all kinds of Poetry, 
in each of which- he might have excelled, had he 
ufed more Application in his Youth, and the 
latter part of his Life been left unfortunate. 
The natural Indolence of his Temper, joined to 
the Affluence of his Fortune, and his Wit and 
Good-humour in Converfation, engaged him 
-too much in Company with thofe of his own 
and the Fair Sex, to leave him time enoughto 
be fo corredl and exadf in his Compofitions, as 
it is to be wifiied he had been.. 

- Soon after he had put on the Toga Virilts, 
which was done at feventeen Years of Age, 

. Augujlus honoured him with the Latus Clavus, 
an Ornament only- worn by Perfons of Quality. 
He had three Wives, two of whom he divorce 
loon after Marriage. His laf^ Wife Rerille^, he 

M 4. tenderly 
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tenderly loved j flie had a Tafte for Poc^, and 
not only prov^ the beft of Wives virhile they 
continued together, but after his Baniflunent, not- 
withftanding fome ungenerous Sollicitations to the 
contrary, me remained inviolably faithful to 
him. 

He was very amorous in his Youth, and in- 
dulging the falhionable Vice of the Age, had 
feveral Miftrefles, one of whom he mudi cele- 
brated xmder the Name of Corttma, He was 
exceffively addifted to venereal Pleafure, and that 
was almoft his only Vice. He informs us him- 
felf of the Qualifications with which Nature had 
endowed him for that Exercife, dftd the Ufe he 
had made of them : 

Exigere a nobis angujia no£fe Corinnam 

Me memini numeros fujiinuijfe novem. 

\ 

He found himfelf frefh and gay in the Morrr- 
ing, after palling a whole Night in amorous 
Embraces, and wifhed to die in the actual 
Fruition of that Pleafure. Nothing feemed 
to him more fuitable to the Life he had led, 
than to make his Exit in the like Exercife. 1 
do not believe Lais the Courtezan, who died 
in the manner Ovid calls fo happy, defired to ex- 
pire in that Way. This Poet’s Writings upon 
Love are the obfceneft Pieces we have remain- 
ing of Antiquity not that we find in them 
the grofs Expreflions of Catu//us, Horace and 
MartiaU or the Scandals of the Sin againft Na- 
ture, of which thefe three Poets fpeak fo freely ; 
but the Delicacy, the Choice of Terms which 
Ovid has excelled in, render his Works the more 
-dangerous, in regard they by this means repre- 

fent 
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lent in a very intelligible and elegant Manner, all 
the moft lafcivious Tricks and Impurities of Love. 

He does not fpeak upon the Credit of others, 
but from his own Practice. In his Apology 
indeed, which he compofed in the Place of his 
Exile, he protefts he had not committed the 
Actions he defcribed, and that his Head had 
a greater Share in thofe Delcriptions than his 
Heart. It is certain, that many Poets relate as 
fortunate Adventures what are only Fi«Stions of 
their Brain, but we are at a lofs to determine 
whether this was Ovi/Tz Cafe; we are at too 
great a Diftance from the Age in which he lived, 
and we cannot queftion but many Writers, 
when they find their own Poems brought in as 
Evidence againft them, will boaft of their Inno- 
cence, though they are guilty. 

Notwithstanding his Gallantry, he 
found time to finilh his Htroic Epiftlcs, and hi&- 
Fajii. Several little Poems are extant under 
his Name, which by the beft Criticks are pro- 
nounced fpurious. He compofed a Tragedy cal- 
led Medea, much commended by Quintilian for 
the Beauty of the Expreffion, and the. Dignity 
of its Sentiments, arid generally admired by the. 
Ancients for an excellent Piece. His, Mufe 
always brought forth without Pain, and never 
troubled herfelf any farther about nurfing' the 
Child, for fhe took very little, care in correding 
, her Produdions-. He confefles . his: Negligence 
and Idlenefs upon this Head, He agreed that 
he was juftly cenfured zt Rome Fox eternally re- 
peating the fame Things -in the . Poems he wrote 
during his Exile. This .was a: Fault , he- was very 
fenfible of, and endeavoured -to,/ mend, but the 
Vivacity which, animated him- in; his firft Compo- 

M fition^ ' 
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fition, failing him when he came to revife what 
he had written, he found the Corre£llon tedious 
. and troublefome, and gave it quite over. 

The laft Poem he writ before his Banifhment, 
was the Metamorpbofes j but the Misfortunes he 
fell into prevented his putting his lad Hand to 
it ; for the three firft Books are fcarce corre« 5 Hy 
finifhed. By this Piece- he foretold Immortality 
to himfelf, and that the Work would be Proof 
againft the Iniuries of Sword, Fire, Thunder and 
and Time. It concludes thus ; 

yamque Opus exegt, &c. 

^"he Work is finiflj'd, luhich nor dreads the Ragd - 
Of T'empefts^ Fire or War^ or wajiing Age : 

Come foon or late Death’s undetermin’d Day, 

This mortal Being only can decay j 

JMy nobler Part, my Fame Jhall reach the Skies, 

And to late Times with blooming Honours rife j 
IVhate’ er the unbounded Roman Power obeys, 

AH Times and Nations Jhall record my Praife j 
If ’tis allowed to Poets to divine, - ' 

One half of round Eternity is mine* - 

When he found himfelf condemned to Banifli- 
ment, he threw his Metamorphofes into the Fire, 

: either out of fpite, or becaufe he had not put his 
hniihing Hand to them. He himfelf informs us 
of this Particular. Some Copies which had before 
been taken of this beautiful Work, were the 
. Caufe of its not being loft. 

By fome indiferetion in his Conduid, or by 
an accidentsd Difeovery of fome Pafiages at 
Court, which were not lit to be known, he fell 
- into a fatal Difgraoe, and inenrred ftie Difplea- 
^fure of Auguftus, when he was about fifty Years 
* - - of 
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of Age, who banifhed him to ^n European 
City, upon the Euxine Sea, near the Mouths 
of the Danube, in the Neighbourhood too of a fa- 
vage and barbarous People, who were coptinu- 
ally making Irruptions, where he was expofed to 
the extreme Rigors of Froft and Cold, which 
was infufferable to an Italian of a delicate and 
foft Conftitutron, who had led his whole Life 
in the Pleafures of Effeminacy and Repofe. In- 
deed Cafar was pleafed to leave this diftrefled 
Poet the Enjoyment of his Fortune, and did 
not procure his Condemnation by a Decree of the 
Senate, and made ufe of the Term Relegation 
inftead of Banifhment ; yet it is certain, he in- , 
fiicled upon him a very fcvere Punifhment, he 
fent him among a fort of Savages, and there 
left him amidft Complaints and Groans, under 
the deepeft Defpair of ever being delivered from 
them. 

^It has been a Matter of Enquiry for many 
Ages, what could be the Caufe of the Emperor’s 
Refentment to punifh a Poet who had fo of- 
ten contributed to his Pleafiires, in fo exem- 
plary a manner. Ovid confefies in many places 
of his W orks, that the two Caufes of his Mife-. 
ry were, tliat he had compofed feme Books on 
the Art of Love, and that he had feen fomething* 
He does not tell us what it was that he faw,, 
but gives us to underftand, that his Books con- 
tributed lefs to bis Difgrace than that did j for he 
fuppofes that, complaining to the God of. Love,- 
that after labouring to enlarge his Empire, he had 
obtained no other Reward than that of being ba- 
nifhed among Barbarians, Love made anfwer to 
him, you know very well that was not the Thing 
tlut did you moft harmr 

“ . ' M 6 Vtqpis 
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JJtque hacy fu utinam d^endere ceetera pojfesy, 

Scis aliud quod te lajerit ejfe magis. 

He repeats in feveral Places the fame Com- 
plaint of having feen without defign the Crime 
of another, and declares that it is not lawful for 
him to rev^ this Myftery. Attempts have been 
made to conjecture what it was, and the more 
filent he is, the greater has been the Curiofity, 
to penetrate into this Secret. 

Some would believe, that the Poet furprized 
Augujius in a flagrant Crime with yulia his 
Daughter, and confirm this by a Paflage of Sue- 
toniuiy from which they pretend to gather, that 
Caligula defpifed his Mother, becaufe he be- 
liev^ her to be the Offspring of the inc^uous 
Commerce of Augujius with Julia. The Abbot , 
de Marelles, in his Life of Ovidy tells us, that 
he was banifhed for. having read to Julia the 
laft Verfes of his Book de Arte Amaudi,. znd for 
having furprized Augujius ufing that, young 
Princefs with too . much Familiarity. The lat- 
ter could not, be the Reafon,. for Ovid was dif- 
graced feveral Years after Julia was gone from. 
Romey and become the OtjeCf of her Father’s. 
Indignation. I take it. to be a truer Caufe,, 
fays Ciofaniusy in his Life of. this Poet, of banifh- 
i ng him, or rather of relegating him, that he had.- 
accidentally difcover’d Augujius \n. fome indecent 
and obfcene AClion; for Arijiotle obferves in. his. 
fecond Book of Rhetorick, that no Hatred is fo. 
great as that which arifes from being furprized in. 
an indecent FaCl j but that the AClion was that of 
Inceft, is neceifarily falfe, 

Obsehve 
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Observe farther, thatyw//<7 was already ba- 
il Ifhed, when Ovid compofed his Art of Lovt, 
and that it was eight or nine Years after his wri- 
ting that Book, before he himfelf was banifheclj 
fo that one Caufe of his Difgrace could not be 
his Art of Love, which had given Offence to the 
Emperor by fome Pafl'ages of it, which were 
meant of his Daughter under the Name of 
Corinna. He compofed that Work at the 
Age of Forty-one, and he was in the fifty-firft 
Year of his Age, when he left Kome to go to 
TToinly the Place of his Relegation. This Affair 
muff ever remain a Secret,, and needs no farther 
Inquiry in this Place, 

Though Ovid was fo unfortunate as not fa 
.procure himfelf to be recalled, or fo much as 
removed to another Place of Confinement, yet 
he never was wanting in Refpe£l to the Empe- 
ror ; but, on the contrary, continued inviolably 
to praife him with fuch Extravagance as bor- 
der’d upon Idolatry, and he made aji Idol lite‘> 
rally of him as foon as he heard of his Death. He 
not only wrote his Elegy in a Poem in the Getic 
Tongue, but alfo invocated him, and confe- 
crated a Chapel to him, where he went every 
Morning to offer him Incenfe and Adoration. 
The Succeffor and Family of this Prince had 
their Share in all this Worfhip, and were in all 
Probability the real Motive of it. However, 
the unhappy Poet could find no Remedy for his 
Misfortune, the Court continued as inexorable 
under Tiberius as before, and he died in his 
Exile, in the fourth Year of this Emperor, in the 
Year of Rome feven, hundred feventy-one, about 
fixty Years of Age. 

Hfi 
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He defired that if he died in the Country of 
the Geta-t his Afties might be carried to Romey 
and that the Epitaph he compofed for himfelf, 
might be infcribcd upon his Tomb. 

Hie ego qul ytceo tenerorum lufor Amorum : 
ingenio pent Najo Poeta meo. 

At tihi qui tranjisy ne fit grave, quifquis amajH 
Dicere, Nafonis violUter ojj'a cubant. 

Here lies Love* s faithful Slave beneath this Sione^ ' 

Ovid the Poet, by his Wit undone. 

Let every Lover as he pajfes by, 

Wijh that his Bones may unmolejled lie, • - < 

He not only met with Humanity among thofe 
Barbarians, but alfo a great deal of Civility, 
They loved and honour’d him in a fingular Man- 
ner, and teftify’d their Efteem for him by pub- 
lick Decrees they made a general Mourning 
for him, and buried him in a (lately Monu^ 
ment before the Gates of the City. He boafts- 
of one thing which will prove that he renounced 
Gallantry in his Exile ; for he pretends, that no 
Perfon, of whatever Age or Sex, could com- 
plain of him ; it is a Sign he no longer amufed 
himfelf in making Love, and that even after he 
had learn’d the Getic Tongue, he did not enter- 
tain the Wives and Daughters of the f’omians 
upon that Subjedl, for if he had, their Hufbands 
and Fathers would have clamour’d againft him. 

This Part of his Conduft was fo much tlve 
more commendable, as it was difficult to be ob- 
ferved by a Peribn of his amorous Difpofition, 
and who had contra£led a long Habit jn a quite 
different Courfe of Life, 

--^-1 He 
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HE-vvrote an infinite Number of Verfes du-- 
ring his Exile, nor is this to be wonder’d at, 
for the Mufcs are naturally I'atlers, but moft of 
all fo in Adverfity ; and befides this, he wanted 
Converfation, and took no Delight either in 
Drinking or Gaming, fo that they muft needs 

- be his whole Entertainment. If he had met 
with any Perfons to whom he could have re- 
peated his Verfes, he would have verfified with 
much more Satisfa6Hon ; for he confefles, that 
walking in the dark, and vsaiting Verfes which 
we can read to no body, is the very fame 
thing. Mr. Cowley very juftly remark^, that 
one may fee through the Style of Ovid de Tri-^ 

Jlibus the humble and dejected Condition of 
Spirit with which he wrote. There fcarce rc- 
' main any Footfteps of that Genius, quern rtec 
yovis ira nic Ignes, &c. The Cold of theCoun- 

- try had ftrucken through all his Faculties, and 
benumb’d the very Feet of his Verfes; he is him- 
felf, methinks, like one of the Stories of his 
own Metamorphofjs, and though there remain ' 
fome weak Refemblances of Ovid at Rome^ it 

is but, as he fays of Niobe, In vultu Color ejl fine 
fanguine, &c. 

He had, among other good Qualities, that of 
not being Satirical, and yet he was very capable 
of compofing fatirical Verfes, as he has fhewn 
in his Poem againft Ibis ; for no Piece ever dif- 
covePd more Gall than this, nor more fevere 
Malediftions. He wrote it a little after his Ba- 
nifhment. Ovid was of a pale Complexion, his 
Perfon of a middle Stature, and fiender, but grace- 
ful, and his Body ftrongand nervous, tho’ not large 
limb’d. According to Apuleius^ he died upon thft 
■fame Day widi the Hiftortan* - ' 

The 
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The Works of Ovid are well known- j his 
Poetical Abilities advanc’d him with great Ju- 
fHcc in the higheft Rank among the Roman 
Poets. It is obferved, that he was the beft bred 
Cjendeman of all the celebrated Genius’s of 
the Age in which he lived, and perhaps the 
Copioulhefs of his Expreflions was owing in 
fame meafure to the Civility of his Breeding,, 
as well as to the Luxuriance of his Fancy} and 
though FiV^/7 and Horace were Courtiers too, 
yet they fell Ihort of him in Courtlinefs of Ex- 
preflion, however they exceeded him in Majefty 
of Thought, in Clofenefe and Exadtnefe of Style. 
'I'he Reafon was, Ovtd was a Gentleman, and 
the others not; his good Breeding was natural 
to him from his Infancy, theirs was acquired in 
.their riper Years, and would never fit fo hand— 
fomely upon them. 

No Man, fays Scaliger, ever did or can imi- 
tate that Eafinefs of Style which was in Ovid ; 
he tranfcends all Authors, fays Heinfius, either 
in making things that are fdfe feem probable, 
or things tliat are obfcure, perfpicuous, and in 
curioufly adorning both the one and the other f 
or elfe in relating things plainly and nakedly as 
they are : He abounds every where with moral 
Initru(^ions, even when he is frolickfome and 
wanton. No one knew better how to ex- 
prefs himfelf, nor to level his Thoughts to the 
meaneft Capacity with more Advantage. He 
was, fays Ciofaniui, fo exquifitely Ikilled in the 
Latin Tongue, that, according to the Opinion of 
all learned Men, if the Roman Language were 
utterly loft, and nothing left but the Works of 
Ovid, they alone would be fufficient to retrieve 
it. Yet this PoeV with all his Sweetnefs,, has 

but 
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^ut little V ariety of Numbers and Sound i *he is 
always, as it were, upon the Hand-gallop, and his 
Verfe runs upon Carpet Ground. He avoids all 
SynalaphaSi lo that minding only Smoothneis, 
he wants both Majelly and Variety. Ovid is 
certainly more palatable, to the Reader than any 
of the Roman Wits, though fome of them are 
more lofty, fome more inftru6Hve, and others 
more corre^. He had Learning enough to make 
him equal to the beft. But as his verfe came 
eafily, he wanted the Toil of Application to 
amend it. He is often luxuriant both in his Fancy 
and ExprelHons, and not always natural. If Wit 
be Plcafantry> he has it to Excels j but if it be 
Propriety, Lucretius, Horace, and, above aH 
Virgil, are his Superiours. 

The moft celebrated of the Elegiack Writers 
were Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Tibullus is 
elegant^ and polite; Propertius noble and high ; 

- but Ovid is to be preferred to both, becaufe he is 
more natural, more moving, and more paflio^ 
nate. I know not, fays Faber, whether Ovid did 
any where fliew more Wit and Learning, than 
in his fecond Book de Trijdibus ; nor is this to be 
wonder’d at, fuice he was to plead his own 
Caufe before Augujlus, a Prince of great Learn- 
ing, and a Poet himfelf. Never was any thing 
in the Latin Tongue writ more Wit and Ele- 
gancy than his eighth Elegy of the fecond Book 
Ponticorum, every thing in it is fo neat, fo fine, fo 
pathetick, and fo full of variety. He was vain 
and extravagantly fond of his own Compofitions ; 
what an Opinion he had of his Elegies appears 
plainly by thofe two arrogant Verfes of his in the 
Pmedia. Amorh ; 

Tantunt 
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Tantum fe nobis Elegi debere fatentuTy v 

^mntum Virgilio nobile debet Epos. 

The World was as much obliged to him for the 
Elegy y as ever it was to Firgiliox the Epic. This 
Remark had carried a greater Modefly, if it had 
come from any other Hand. There are good 
Judges who obferve, that many of thofeCompa- 
rifons and Examples which he ufes in his 'Tri- 
Jiibusy and his other Elegies, are merely fuper- 
ftuous, and plainly fhew mat he was not arrived 
to a full Maturity of Judgment ; and Scaliger re- 
maidcs, that his ae ’Trijiibusy and de Ponio, (both 
which Titles he finds fault with) are lefs elabo- 
rate than his other Pieces, and efpecially than his 
EpiJUes. 

T HE fix JBooks of his Fafiiy which he fent 
to Gemumicus the Son of Drufusy contain Va- 
riety of choice Learning j the other fix which 
he propofed were never finiflied, his fudden 
Death, or his unfortunate Exile, prevented his 
Defign. The Style of this Poem is eafy, foft, 
3Uid natural, though the Subje^ is not ^ways 
equally tractable, nor capable of being adorns, 
nor has he often Scope enough for his Wit ; yet, 
fays ScaligeTy in many Places he goes beyond 
himfelf in Purity and Politenefs. Selden calls 
this Poet a Great Canon Lawyer, upon the 
account of his Fajiiy which give us the beft 
Account of the Religion and Feftivals of the 
old Romans. 

The Epijlles are faid to be the moft polite Part 
^ all Qvii’s Works j the Thoughts, fays Scaliger, 
are admirable, his Elegancy natural and eafy, 
they have a true Poetical Air j Rapin calls them 
i the 
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the Flower cf the Roman IVlt^ yet he owns they 
foil much ihort of that Maturity of Judgment, 
which is the chief Perfedlion of Virgil. 

His Art of Love^ and his Amorous Compo- 
fitions are criminal and of pernicious Example ; 
yet they have had their unchafte Votaries in all 
Ages. The Writers of the Auguji Hiftory re- 
late, that the Emperor Mlius Verus was fo de- 
lighted with that little Piece of Ovid de Arte 
Jmandi.i that he would often read him in his 
Bed, and when he went to fleep, he ufed to put 
him under his Pillow. There have been many, • 
lays Cornetivs Agrippa, • both Greek and Latin 
i Poets who have difeo^^ePd their wanton Amours 
more Kke Panders than Poets, though all of them 
were outdone by Ovid in hrs Heroical Epiftles, 
.dedicated to Corinna, v^diich were exceeded by 
himfelf in his Art of Love^ and might better have' 
-been called the Art of Whoring and Pimping, 

- The Learning and the imchafte Documents of 
this Poem was the Pretence of the banilhing of 
the Author by Augujius to the remoteft Parts of 
"the North. 

The Metamsrphojis of Ovid is faid to be 
copied aft^ one Parthenius of Chids, who had 
. written an excellent Poem upon the fame Sub- 
‘ jedl } this Work of Ovid% was fo highly efteem- 
, ed by the Grecian Wits, that they tranflated it 
into their own Language. He has Ihewed Wit 
and Art in thisPiece, but his Youthfulnefs would 
fcarce be pardon’d but for the Vivacity of his 
Wit, and a peculiar Hapjxnefs of Fancy. His 
Style, fays Borrichiusy in this Poem is not fo 
lofty as in fame of his other Compofitions, hut 
yet there is Beauty and Exa£lnefs in it. This 
Work is in this refpedt highly to be admired, 

: in 
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in that it does, in that wonderful Order, and as"it 
were with a certain Chain and Concatenation, pre~ 
fent to us almoft all the Fables of the Ancients, from 
the Beginning of the World to that very Time. 

Some Criticks have defpifed the Laim of this 
Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style and Poe- 
try, as he was in Life and Morals. They would 
have met but with a forry Reception from Alphan- 
Jo King of Naples: That Prince being with his 
Army in the Neighbourhood of Sulmo, afked if it 
was certain that Ovid was born there and the 
People afl'uring him that he was, he. faluted the 
Town, and paid his Acknowledgment to theGeni- 
' us of the Country, that had produced fo great a 
Poet, It is faid that the Pen of Ovid was found a- 
bout two Centuries ago at Taurunum^ a Town of 
the Lower with this Infcription, Ovidii 
Nafonis Calamus.. It was difcover*d under fome 
ancient Ruins, and prefented to Ifabella Queen of 
Hungary .i who fet a great Value upon it, and pre- 
ferv^ it as a moft venerable' Relique. 
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SENECA. 

JJJCIVB ANNMUS SENECA wisiom 
at Corduha in S^in, about the Beginning of 
the Vulgar JEra.y a Fhilofopher and Poet, and Un- 
cle to Lucan. Monfieur Bailet tells us, that of 
all the ten Latin Tragedies which are colIe£led and 
publiflied in a Body under the Name of Seneca, it 
is generally agreed that the beft of them were writ 
by this famous Fhilofopher, Nero's Tutor, and 
that he was really the Author of the Medea, the 
ILippolitus zndithoTroades’, the reft, fays he, have 
their Excellencies, tho’ the Authors of them are 
not well known. The meaneft, and that which 
feems the moft unworthy of the Name of Seneca, 
is the Odlavia, to which others join the Thebats , . 
which is the Work of a Declaimer, who knew 
nothing of what belong’d to Tragedy. Lipjius 
could by no means believe that Seneca ever wrote 
the Troades ; he had fo mean an Opinion of this 
Tragedy, that he took it for granted it was ei- 
ther writ by fome little paltry Poet, or by fome 
ignorant Pedant. Scaliger was much offended at 
this fevere Cenfure of Lipftus, from whom he in- 
tirely differ’d, calling this Tragedy a Divine Work, 
and to be preferred before any of the other Nine, 
all which he believes were writ by Seneca. How- 
ever this be, we may conclude with T ^jffius, that 
tho’ Seneca may not be the Author of thofe feveral 
Tragedies, which we commonly fee afcribed to. 
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him, yet there is no doubt to be made, but fomc 
of them were really his ; and therefore a iuitable 
Account of his Life and Poetical Writings may 
juftly expedled in this Place. 

SENECA, a Spaniard of Corduba, (a Roman 
Colony of great Fame and Antiquity) was of 
the Family of Armceus, of the Ordw of '^Knights.- 
His Father Marcus was famous for his Eloquence 
at Rome, a Man of Letters, fome of whofe 
Works are now extant, and who was diftin- 
guifh’d from the Son by the Name of the O- 
rator. His MotheFs Name was a Wo- 

man of excellent Qualities. His Father came 
to Rome in the time of Augvjius, and his Wife 
and Children foon followed him, our Seneca yet 
being in his Infancy. There were three Bro- 
thers of them, and never a Sifter ; Marcus An- 
naus Novatus, Lucius Annteus Seneca, and Lu- 
cius Annaus Mela. The firft of thefe changed 
his Name for ‘Junius Gallio, who adopted him ; 
to him it was that he dedicated his Treatife of 
■^nger, whom he calls Novatus too ; and he al- 
fo dedicated his Difcourfe of a happy Life to 
Gallio. The youngeft Brother, Annams Mela, 
was Lucan's Father. Seneca was about twenty 
Years of Age in the fifth of Tiberius. His 
Father train’d him up to Rhetorick, rbut his 
Genius led him rather to Philofophy, and he 
applied his Wit to Morality and Virtue. He 
was a great Hearer -of the celebrated Men of 
thofe Times, as Attains, Papirius, Fabianus, 
(of whom he makes often mention) and he 
was a great Admirer of Demetrius the Cy- 
nick, whofe Converfation he had afterwards in 
the Court, and both athome alfo and. abroad, 
for th^ often -travelled together. His F^er 
' ’ was 
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was not at all pleafed with his Humour of Phi- 
lofophy, and forced him upon the Law, and 
for a while he pra(9:lfed Pleading. After which 
he would needs put him upon publiclc Em- 
ployments. And fo, notwithftanding his Philo- 
fophick Studies, he came firft to be Queftor, 
then Prjetor, and fome will have it that he was 
chofen Conful j but whether he bore thofe Ho- 
nours before or after his Banifliment, is uncer- 
tain. 

In the firft Year of the Emperor Claudius he 
was banifhed into Corftca^ when yulta the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accufed by Mef~ 
falina of Adultery and banifh’d too, Seneca be- 
ing charged as one of the Adulterers. But 
Mejfalina dying, and Agrippina being married to 
Claudius^ fhe prevail’d upon the Emperor to re- 
• call Seneca^ after he h^ fufFer’d an Exile of 
above eight Years. In this Retirement, it is faid, 
that he chiefly diverted himfelf in writing Tra- 
gedies, and other Poetical Amufements. • She 
afterwards recommended him as Tutor to her 
young Son Nero : Had that young Prince attend- 
ed to the Wifdom of his Pra:ceptor through the 
Courfe of his Reign, with the fame Attention 
he did for the firft five Years of his Govern- 
ment, he would have been the Delight, as he 
afterwards proved the Deteftation, of Mankind, 
As Nero grew weary of the Advice of his Ma- 
iler, Seneca’s Intereft foon declined at Court, 
and finding he had ill Offices done him, went di- 
re£lly to the Emperor with an Officer to refund all 
he had gotten, which Nero would not receive ; 
. however, from that time the Philofopher changed 
his Courfe of Life, received few Vifits, fhunned 
Company, went little, abroad, ftill pretending 
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to be kept at home either by Indifpofition" or by 
his Studies. 

SENECA had two, Wives, the Name of 
the firft is not mentioned, his fecond was Pau- 
Una, whom he often fpeaks of with great Paf- 
fion 5 by the former he had his Son Marcus. 
His Eftate was partly Patrimonial, but the 
greateft part of it was owing to the Bounty of 
his Prince : His Gardens, Villas, Lands, Poflef- 
fions, and incredible Sums of Money, are a- 
greed on all hands. Dio reports him to have 
had Two hundred and fifty thoufand Pounds Ster- 
ling at Interefl: in Britain alone, which he called 
in all at a Sum. 

The Manner of his Death is particularly 

f iven by Tacitus: Now follows, fays he, the 
)eath of Seneca, to Nero’s great Satisfaftion ; 
not fo much for any pregnant Proof againft him, 
that he was of Pifo’s Confpiracy, but Nero was 
refolved to do that by the Sword, which he 
could not effect by Poifon •, for it is reported 
that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus (a Freedman 
of Seneca’s) to give his Mafter Poifon, which did 
not fucceed j for he lived only upon a fimple Diet, 
as the Fruits of the Earth, and his Drink was moft 
commonly River-Water, 

N AT AhlS, it feems, was fent upon a Vifit 
to him (being indifpofed) with a Complaint, that 
he would not permit Pifo to vifit him ; to 
whom Seneca made anfwer. That frequent Meet- 
ings and Conferences between them, could do 
neither of them any good, but that he had a 
great Intereft in Pijo’s Welfare. Upon this, 

, Granius Silvanus (a Captain of the Guard) was 
fent to examine Seneca upon the Difcourfe that 
had pafled between him and Nataiisi ,and to re- 
u ■ turn 
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turn his Anfwer. Seneca,^ either by Chance or 
upon Purpofe, came that Day from Campania to> 
a Villa of his own, within four Miles of the 
City i and thither the Officer went the next E- 
vening and befet the Place. He found Seneca 
at Supper with his Wife Paulina^ and two of 
his Friends, and gave him immediately an Ac- 
count of his Commiffion. Seneca told him, that 
it was true that Natalis had been with him in 
Pifo's Name, with a Complaint that Pifo could 
not be admitted to fee him, and that he excufed 
hilmfelf by reafon of his Want of Health, and his 
Defires to be quiet and private, and that he had 
no reafon to prefer another Man’s Welfare before 
his own ; Cafar himfelf, he faid, knew very well 
that he was not a Mari of Compliment, having 
received more Proofs of his Freedom than of his 
Flattery. 

This Anfwer of Seneca* s was deliver’d to 
far in the Prefence of Poppeea and TigeUinus, the 
intimate Confidants of this barbarous Prince j 
and Nero afked him, whether he could gather any 
thing from Seneca.^ as if he intended to make him- 
felf away ? The Tribune’s Anfwer was. That 
he did not find him at all affedfed with the 
Meflage, nor fo much as change Countenance 
upon it. Go back to him then, fays Neroi and 
tell him that he is condemn’d to die. Seneca re- 
ceiv’d the Mcflage without Surprize or Diforder ; 
he calls for his Will, which being refufed him 
by the Officer, he turned to his Friends, and 
told them. That fince he was not permitted 
to requite them as they deferved, he was yet 
at Liberty to bequeath them the Thing of all o- 
ihers that he efteemed the moft, that is, the Image 
of his Life, which fhould give them the Re- 
^ VoL. L N ■ putatioh 
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putation both of Conflancy and Friendfhip, if 
thejr would but imitate it ; exhorting tlicm to 
a f irmnefs of Mind, fonietimes by good Coun- 
fel, otherwhile by Reprehenfion, as the Occafion 
required. Where, fays he, is all your Philofo- 
phy now ? All your premeditated Refolutions 
againft the Violences of Fortune ? Is there any 
Man fo ignorant of Nero^s Cruelty, as to ex- 
pedf, after the Murder of his Mother and his 
Brother, that he fliould even fpare the Life of 
his Governour and Tutor ? After fome gene- 
ral Ejepreflions to this Purpofe, he took his 
Wife in his Arms, and having fomewhat for- 
tified her againft the prefent Calamity, he be- | 
fought and conjured her to moderate her Sor- 
rows, and betake herfelf to the Contemplations 
and Comforts of a virtuous Life, which would 1 

be a fair and an ample , Confolatipn to her for I 

the Lofs of her Hulband. Paulina on the other 
fide tells him her Determination to bear , him 
company, and orders the Executioner to do his 
Office. Well, fays Seneca^ if after rhe Sweet- 
nefs of Life, as I have reprefented it to thee, 
thou hadft rather entertain an honourable Death 
I fhall not envy thy Example, confulting at the 
fame time the Fame of the Perfon he loved, 
and his own Tendernefs, for fear of the Injuries 
that might attend her when he was gone. Our 
Refolution, fays he, in this generous Adi may 
be equal, but thine will be the greater Repu- 
tation. After this, the Veins of both their Arms 
were opened at the fame time. Seneca did not 
bleed fo freely, his Spirits being wafted with 
Age and a thin Diet j fo that he was forced to 
cut the Veins of his Thighs, and elfewhere to 
haften his Difpatch, When he far fpent, 

and 
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and almoft finking under his Torments, he de- 
fired his Wife to remove into another Cham- 
ber, left the Agonies of the one might work 
upon the Courage of the other. His Eloquence 
continued to the laft, as appears by the excel- 
lent Things he deliver’d at his Death, which 
being taken in Writing from his own Mouth,’ 
and publifti’d in his own Words, I fliall not pre- 
fume to deliver them in any other. Nero in the 
mean time, who had no particular Spite to Pauli- 
, na^ gave Orders to prevent her Death, for fear his 
Cruelty ftiould grow more and more infupport-^ 
able and odious. Whereupon the Soldiers gave 
all Freedom and Encouragement to her Ser- 
vants, to bind up her Wounds and ftop the 
Blood, which, they did accordingly j but whe- 
ther {he was fenfible of it or not, is a Queftion. 
For among the common People, who are apt to 
judge the worft, there were fome of opinion, 
that as long as {he defpair’d of Nero's Mercy, {he 
feem’d to court the Glory of dying with her Huf- 
hand for Company ; but that upon the likelihood 
of better Ufage, fhe was prevail’d upon to out- 
live him. And fo for fome Years {he did furvive 
him, with all Piety and Refpedt to his Memory ; 
but fo miferably pale and wan, that every Body 
might read the Lofs of her Blood and Spirits in 
her very Countenance. 

SENECA finding his Death flow and lih- 
gting, defires Statius Jnna:us, his old Friend and 
Phylician, to give him a Dofe of Poifon, which 
he had provided hefore-hand, being the fame 
Preparation which was appointed for Capital 
Offenders in Athens ; this was brought him, and 
he drank it up, but to little purpofe, for his 
Body was already .chilled, and bound up.againft 

N 2 the 
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the Force of it. He went at laft into a hot 
Bath, and fpr inkling fome of his Servants that 
were next him, This, fays he, is an Oblation 
to Jupiter the Deliverer. The P'ume of the 
Bath foon difpatched him, and his Body was 
burnt without any Funeral Solemnity, as he 
had directed in his Teftament ; though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his Pro- 
fperity and Power. There was a Rumour that 
Subrius Flavius^ in a private Confultation with 
the Centurions, had taken up this following Re- 
iblution ; (and that Seneca himfelf was no S^tran- 
ger to it) that is to fay, that after Nero fliould 
have been flain by the Help of Pifo, Pifo him- 
felf ftiould have been killed too, and the Em- 
pire deliver’d up to Seneca, as one that well de- 
ferved it for his Integrity and Virtue. Thus far 
Tacitus. He was about threefcore at the time of 
his Death, 

The bright fide of Seneca' & Character ap- 
pears as an excellent Moralift, and a found Phi- 
lofopher j he does not make fo confiderable a Fi- 
gure as a Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies j tho’ 
in this refpeit, he writ, fays Borrichius, in a pune 
Tragic Strain, he fhew’d a decent Gravity, he 
was no ways infer! our to any of the Greeks, ci- 
ther for a Majeftic Style, or for an exquifite 
Way of expreffing himfelf! his Sentiments are 
fublime, and his Images lively and poetical, but 
the Fable and Execution of his Plays is irregular,' 
he wants that noble Simplicity and pathetic 
Manner which recommends Euripides, and he 
feems to have written more for the Ufe of the 
Clofet, Aan of the Stage. 

For a lofty and majeftic fort of Verfe, fays Sca^ 
tiger, Sehfca came not behind the beft of the GreeA 

j - - Poets, 
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Poets, nay he excelled Euripides in Pollteneft and 
Beauty. Invention, it muft be owned, is the 
peculiar Property of the Greeks, but Seneca is 
not beholden to them for that lofty Air, that 
harmonious Sound, that Brifknefs of Fancy, which 
every where abounds in him. But, fays Raping 
he Imows nothing of Manners. He is a fine 
Speaker, who is eternally uttering pretty Sayings* 
and whatever Perfons he introduces, they always 
have the Mien of Adlors. His Verfe is pompous, 
his Thoughts fublime, becaufe he would dazzle, 
but the Contrivance of his Fables is of no great 
Charadter ■, he pleafes himfelf too much in giving 
his own Ideas, inftead of real Objedb, and repre- 
• fents not very regularly what is to be reprefent^. 

ST. EVREMONT entertained a defpicable 
Opinion of Seneca in every Capacity of his Writ- 
ings, I have a great Refpedl, fays he, for the 
Tutor of Nero, the Gallant of Agrippina, and 
for that ambitious Man, who preterwed to the 
Empire. Of the Philofopher and Writer, I make 
but little Account ; and am affedled neither with 
his Style, nor with his Thoughts. His Latin 
has nothing of Refemblance to &at of Augujlus*a 
Timej it is neither eafy nor natural, all made 
up of Points, all fanciful and conceited, more of 
the Heat of Africa or Spain in them, than the 
Beauty of Greece or Italy. You fee there abrupt 
things that have indeed the Air and Shape of Sen- 
tences, but which have neither their Solidity nor 
good Senfe, which whet and fpur on the Fancy, 
without gaining the Judgment. His forced Dif- 
courfe communicates to me a fort of Conftraint, 
and the Soul, inftead of finding there its Satif- 
fadlion and Repofc, meets with Trouble and 
AfilidUon. 

N 3 NERO^ 
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NERO, he goes oh, one of the ttioft wicked 
Princes in the World, was yet very ingenious, ' 
and had near him a fort of Under-Mafters, ex- 
tremely curious, who ufed Seneca as a Pedant, 
and turned him into Ridicule. I never ^read his 
Writings, without being of quite contrary Sen- 
timents to thofe which he would infpire his 
Readers with : If he attempts to recommend 
Poverty, I long for his Riches ; his Virtue 
frightens me, and the leaft difpofed to Vice, 
would abandon himfelf to Pleafures, by the De- 
fcription he gives of them. He fpeaks fo much 
of Death, and leaves me fuch melancholy Ideas^ 
that I do my utnioft Endeavours not to improve 
by his Ledlures. His Style has nothing that af- 
fects me j his Opinions are too feverej and ’tis 
ridiculous, that one who lived in abundance, and 
was fo careful of himfelf, ftiould encourage no- 
thing but Poverty and Death. 
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- LUCAN. 

J^ARCVB ANNMUS LUC ANUS vrzs 
•* '* born at Corduba in Spain^ in the Reign 
of Caligula i about the thirty-ninth Year of the 
common iEra. He was of an Ecjuellrian Famiily, 
that had removed from Italy, and had for fome 
Time fettled in Spain, in which Province it had 
enjoyed many honourable Employments. His 
Father was Marcus Annaus Mela, or Mella, 
a Roman Knight, a Man of excellent Qualities, 
and of great Intereft in his Country, and had. 
the additional Advantage of being Brother to 
the great Philofopher Seneca. His Mother was 
Acilia, Daughter of Acilius Lucanus, the moft 
celebrated Orator of the Age in which he lived j' 
from this Grandfather our Poet was called by the 
Name of Lucan. 

He could not, it feems, efcape the Atten-- 
dance of a Miracle in his Infancy, the fame told, 
of Hotner afid Hejiod, that a S^arm of Bees ho- 
ver’d about his Cradle, and fettled upon his Lips, 
His Father remov’d him to Rome when he was- 
about eight Months • old, that he might leafm 
the Latin Language in its Purity, which effec- 
tually defeats the Malice of fome Criticlcs, who 
cenfure his* Style as if it received a Tirt^fare 
from the Place of his Birth, and charge him 
with writing like a Spaniard. His Education ' 
was conducted with the greateft Care, fuitable 
- ' N 4 to 
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to the Forwardnefs of his Genius, and the Qua- 
lity of his Family. He fludied the Languages 
under P alamort ^e Grammarian j Flavius Vir~ 
giniusy the moft eloquent Orator of his Time, 
■was his Maftcr in Rhetorick j and for Philofophy, 
he was placed under Cornutus the Stoic, to which 
Seft he ever after addicted himfelf. 

His Proficiency under his Tutors exceeded Ex- 
peftation ; he frequently declaimed in Greek and 
Latin at fourteen Years of Age. Seneca fent him 
to Athens^ where he completed his Studies. Up- 
on his Return to Rome-i the Recommendation 
of his Uncle, and his own Merits, which could 
not be concealed, introduc’d him into Nero*s 
Favour, who made him a Quaeftor before he 
was qualified by Age to bear that Office ; he ex- 
hibited a Shew of Gladiators at a great Expence, 
and was afterwards admitted into the College 
of Augurs. His Fortune and his Fame in- 
crcafing, he married Folia Argentaria^ the 
Daughter of Pollius Argentarius, a Roman Sena-, 
tor, a Lady of Noble Birth, great Fortune, and 
famed Beauty, who, to add to her other Excel- 
lencies, was accomplifli’d in all Parts of Learning, 
infomuch that the three firft Books of the Phar~ 
falia are faid to have been revifed and corredled 
by her in his. Life-time. Statius^ at the Requeft 
of this Lady, wrote a Poem in honoiu" of the 
Anniverfary of LucaAs Birth-Day, wherein he 
praifes her Accomplifliments. 

Forma, Simplicitaie, Comitate, 

Cenfu, Sanguine, Gratia^ Decore* 

This Lady furvived him many Years* 

' How 
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How Lucan came to decline in Nero's Favour, 
we have no pofitive Account that I know of in 
Hiftory j it is agreed that he loft it gradually, 
till he became his utter Averfion. No doubt 
the Poet’s Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty 
muft make him hated by a Man of Nero*s 
Temper; but there feems to have been a great 
deal of Envy in the Cafe, blended with his 
other Principles againft him upon the account 
of his Poetry. Tho’ the Spirit and Height of 
the Roman Poetry was fomewhat declined, from 
what it had been in the Time of Augujlus, yet 
it was ftill an Art beloved and cultivated. Nero 
himfelf was not only fond of it to the higheft 
degree^ but, as moft bad Poets are, was vain 
and conceited of his Performances in that kind. 
He valued himfelf more upon his Skill in that 
Art and in Mufick, than on the Purple he wore, 
and bore it better to be thought a bad Empe- 
ror, than a bad Poet or Mufician. Lucan^ tho’ 
then in favour, was too honeft to' applaud the 
bombaft Stuff that Nero was every Day repeating 
in Publick. Perjius in his firft Satire gives a Spe- 
cimen of it ; 

Torva Mimalloneis, &c. 

^hetr crooked Horm the Mimallonian Crew 
TVith Blajis infpir'd', Baffaris ivho Jlew 

The fcornful Calf with Sword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his Neck his haughty Head to fly j 
And Maenas, when with Ivy Bridles bound. 

She led the fpotted Lynx, then Evion’ rung around^ 
Evion from Woods and Floods repairing Echoes 
found. 
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At the Celebration of the ^uinquennaUa^ it 
was proclaimed that Nero intended to recite the 
Story of Niobey in a Poem of his own compo- 
fmg. He came oft’ with Applaufe, and thought 
himfelf fure of the Prize ; Lucan^ fired with In- 
dignaiion, ftood up,' and repeating a Poem on 
the Fable of Orpheus^ carried eft' the Prize a- 
gainft him. This ruin’d his Intereft for ever in 
that Prince, who fent him an Order next Day 
ret er more to plead at the Bar, or repeat any 
of his Compofitions in Publick, as the moft ce- 
lebrated Poets and Orators were ufed to do. It 
is no wonder that a young Man, an admirable 
Poet, and one confeious enough of a fuperiour 
Genius, ftiould feverely refent this barbarous 
Tieatmcntj in revenge he omitted no Occa- 
fion to treat Nero*& Verfes with the utmofl: 
Contempt, and expofe them and their Author 
to Ridicule. In this Behaviour towards the 
Emperor he was feconded by his Friend Per-‘ 
fiusy and no doubt they often diverted them- 
feh es alone at Cafar\ Expence.. Nero refented 
this Ufage to the utmoft, and took all Occafions 
of cenfuring and depreciating and all his. 

Compofitions. 

ROME had now long groaned under the 
Cruelty of this Imperial Tyrant ; Nero had ren- 
dered himfelf odious and infupportable by his 
morftrous Vices, which urged feveral of the 
firft Rank, headed by Plfo, into a Confpiracy^ 
to rid the World of this Prodigy of Wicked- 
nefs. Lucan hated him upon a double Account,, 
as his Country’s Enemy and his own, and went 
heartily into the Defign. When it was ripe 
V for Execution, it was difeovered by fome" of, the 
Accomplices, and Lucan was found among the 

firft 
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firft of the Confpirators. They were condemn’d 
to die, and Lucan had the Choice of the manner 
of his Death. 'Tacitus aflerts, that our Poet be- . 
ing put to the Torture, accufed his Mother of 
being in the Plot. This Story fecms to be a 
meer Calumny, and invented by the Tyrant or his 
Friends, to depreciate his Character, and to leave 
a lafting Blot upon his Memory. It is certain, 
there are many Fragments of his Life where this 
Particular is not to be found. 

He chofe to have the Arteries of his Legs and 
Arms opened in a hot Bath ; he fupped chear- 
fully with his Friends, and then taking leave 
of them with the greatefl: Tranquillity, and the 
higheft Contempt of Death, went into the Bath, 
and fubmitted to the Operation. When he 
found the Extremities of liis Body growing cold, 
and Death’s laft Alarm in every Part, he thought 
of a Pafi'age of his own in the Ninth Book of 
the Pharfalia, which he repeated to the Stan- 
ders-by with the fame Grace and Accent with 
which he ufed to declaim in Publick, and im- 
mediately expired. He died in the Flower of 
his Life, and in the full Purfuit of Giory, in the 
twenty-feventh Year of his Age. The PafTage 
was that where he deferibes a Soldier of Cates 
dying much after the fame manner, being bit by 
a. Serpent.. 

Sanguis erant Lachryma, .&c.. 

Now the warm Blood at once front every Part 
RanPoifon devjn^ and drain'd the fainting Heart j. 
Blood falls for Tear s^ and^o'er his mournful Fdce^ 
The ruddy Drops their tainted Pajfage trace. ... 

N 6. . . IVbere^ 
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JVhere-eer the liquid Juices find a IVay^ 

There Streams of Bloody there crimfon Rivers firaym- 
His Mouth and gujhing Nojirils pour a Floods 
And ev'n the Pores ouze out the trickling Blood»\ 

In the red Deluge all the Parts lie drowr^d-y 
And the whole Body feems one bleeding Wound* 

He was buried in liis own Garden at Rome. 

LVCAN wrote feveral Poems, the Combat 
of Hector and Achilles.^ the Fable of Orpheus up- 
on the dreadful Fire at Rome, where it is faid 
he feverely glanced at Nero', fome Books of Sa- 
turnalia ; a Poem on 'the burning of T7‘oy j an 
imperfeif Tragedy of Medea. Thefe, fays Sta- 
tius, were compofed by Lucan, at an Age when 
Virgil had not yet written his Culex\ nothing 
but the Titles of thefe Poems remain j we have 
his Pharfalia complete ; on this Poem he flaked 
his Reputation, and promifed himfelf Immor- 
tality from it. 

Invidia facra, &c,. 

Hor Caefar thou difdain that I rehearfe,. 

Thee, and thy Wars in no ignoble Verfe, 

Since if in aught the Latian Mufe excel. 

Thy Name and mine, immortal I foretell 
Eternity our Labours Jhall reward. 

And Lucan fiourijh like the Grecian Burd i 
\ My Numbers Jhall to latejl Time convey 
The Tyrant Caefar PharfaliaV Day. 

Few Writers have been more expofed’ to 
the Cenfure of Criticks than Lucan ; fome call 
him an excellent Poet, others an indifferent Hi- 
llorian s fome a furious Orator, others a Ma- 
thematician, 
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tKematician, a Philofbpher and a Divine, 
t'ilian obferves, that Lucan has a great deal of 
Heat and Fire, and is remarkable for his Sen- 
tences, but he chufes rather to number him 
among the Orators than Poets. Scaliger con- 
tends that Lucan was a Poet, and that the Gram- 
marians do but -trifle when they object that he 
wrote not a Poem, but a Hiftory. Barthius 
calls him a Poet of a great Genius, of extraor- 
dinary Learning, and of a true Heroick, Cha- 
ra£ler, who, from the very Time he lived, has 
always been efteemed a moft confidcrable Author, 
efpecialJy among Philofophers, by reafon of his 
Gravity, his Force, his Acutenels, and his 
weighty Sentences, which fhine and are tranlpa— 
rent through the whole Work, fo that he fcarce 
ever had his Equal in that kind. Scaliger con- 
felles in another Place, that Lucan was one of a 
vaft Genius, but would often exceed the Bounds 
of Poetry, that he had an ungovernable Temper,, 
and would fally out moft extravagantly j that he 
had too much Fire in him, wanting that admi- 
rable and divine Temper which none ever had 
but Virgil only ; he feems rather to bark than 

So uncertain are the Merits of this Poet 
in the Opinion of great Judges j the moft tem- 
perate in their Cenfures, allow his Expreflion 
to be bold and lively, his Sentences ftrong and 
clear, his Fiiftions probable, and his Digrelfions, 
though not proper, are always inftrudtive and 
entertaining; yet his Epifodes and long fcho- 
laftick Diflertations and Difputes, merely fpecula- 
tive on things that faU in his Way, Ihew much of 
Conftraint and Affectation. He has fo mafterly a 
Manner in his Defcriptions, that you feem rather a 
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Spedlator than a Reader of the feveral Trans- 
actions he relates, and he interefts you fo much 
by the Warmth of his Temper, which he com-, 
municatos to his Writings, that you , infenfibly 
become a Perfon concern’d, and find yourfelf 
engaged on tire fame Side with them, though 
you had iffolved to be indifferent. He is judici- 
ous in difeovering the lecret Spiings of Action,, 
and looks very narrowly into the true Motives 
of human Undertakings, dilcpvering their rife in 
our irregular Paffions, and how thofe Paflions in- 
fluence all our Adlions. He is often happy in 
applying the feveral Parts of Learning to his 
Subject, which he feldom treats with any great • 
Delicacy or Diferetion. But though in Strada^ 
Opinion, Calliope cannot be faid to be Lttcan’s- 
inicparable Companion as fhe is FlyglFs, yet, ac- 
cording to that Critick, he is confpicuoufly 
mounted on the Top of ParnaJfuSy and manages 
his Pegafui with much Dexterity, ftill keeping 
tight in the Saddle, though he frequently feems 
in danger of lofing it from the many Bounds 
he makes, the natural Spirit and Mettle of that 
Creature increafing, being animated, by the 
Boldnefs of the Rider. Gyraldus obferves, that 
one very ingenioufly compared Lucan to a Horfe 
that was not broke, which would ever and anon 
be running in the midff: of fome Meadow or 
Field, leaping and kicking up his Fleels, but 
without any manner of Art or Order. 

I fiiall coiiclude his Charatfrer with a Remark, 
of Mr. Dryden’s ; he fays, that Lucan followed 
too much the Truth of Hiftory, crouded Sen- 
tences together, was too full of Points, and 
too often offered at fomewhat which had more of 
the Sting of an Epigram, than of the Dignity and 
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State of an Heroick Poem; he made no* great 
ule of his Heathen Deities. There was neither 
the Miniffry of the Gods, nor the Precipitation 
of the Soul, nor the Fury of a Prophet in his 
Pharfalia. He treats you more like a PhiloCbpher' 
than a Poet, and inftriidfs you in Verfe, with 
what he had been taught by his Uncle Seneca in 
Profe. In one Word, he walks foberly on foot, 
when he might fly. Yet Lucan is not always 
this religious Hiftorian. The Oracle of Appiusy. 
and the Witchcraft of Eriilhoy will fomevvhat 
atone for him, who was indeed bound up by art 
ill-chofen and known Argument, to follow Truth' 
with great Exadtnefs. 
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P E R S I U S. 

■yflLUS PERSIUS FLJCCUS, a Sati- 
rical Poet, who flouriflied under Nero, but 
was born of an Equeftrian Family, about the 
twenty fecond Year of Tiberius, at Volterra ii» 
Tufcany, though fome place his Birth in Ligu-^ 
r'ia, which they found upon fome Lines of the fixth 
batire : 

• ■ ' Mihi nunc Ligus, Istc, 

For me, my warmer Conjiitution wants 
More Cold than our Ligurian Winter grants J. 
And therefore to my Native Shores retir’d, 

J view the Coajl old Ennius once adtnir’d : 

Where Cliffs on either fide their Points difplay,^ 
And after opening in an ample way. 

*Tis worth your while, O Romans, to regard 
The Port of Luna, fays our learned Bard, 

He was about fix Years of Age when his Fa- 
ther Flaccus died, his Mother Fulvla Sifenna was 
. married afterwards to Fuftus, a Roman Knight, 
and buried him in a /ew Years. He ftudied at 
Volterra till, he was twelve Years of Age, He 
was then remov’d to Rome, where he continued 
his Studies with great Application under the In- 
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flru£^Ions of Palamon the Grammarian, the Rhe- 
tor Virginiia Flaccus, and Cornutus a Stoick Philo- 
fopher, the moft learned Man of his Time, of 
a moft virtuous Life, and a Poet himfelft The 
Philofophy in which Perfius was educated he 
profcll'ed his whole Life, and in this he excelled 
both Juvenal and Horace} he fhifts not Sides 
like Horace, who is fometimes an Epicurean, 
fometimcs a Stoick, fometimes an Ecle£tick, as 
his prefent Humour leads him, nor declaims like 
Juvenal againft Vices more like an Orator than 
a Philofopher. He is every where the fame, 
true to the Dogma’s of his Mafter, and ftuck 
clofe to his own Philofophy. He contradfed a 
ftridl Intimacy with this Cornutus, and by his 
Works immortalized the Friendfhip that was 
between them ; he left him, by a Codicil to his 
Will, his Library of feven hundred Books, and 
a great Sum of Money, but Cornutus accepted 
of the Books only, and gave the Money to his 
Sifters, who were his Heirs. , 

He began to write when he was very young, 
and applied himfelf to Satire upon reading the 
Writings of Lucilius j but the Verfes hecompofed 
in his Youth were fupprell'ed by the Advice of 
Cornutus, who thought they would not anfwer the 
great Reputation of thofe that had been publiftied, 
and were received with fo. great Admiration by 
the Publick, that all the Copies were prefently fold 
ofF. Among other of his Works, they fuppref- 
fed fome Verfes he had made upon Arria, Wife 
of the unfortunate Patus, an illuftrious Roman 
Lady, who killed herfelf to give an Example to 
her dear Hufband. 

He ftudied with Lucan the Poet under Cor-^ 
tutus, and was fo^much admired by his School- 

FcUow, 
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Fellow, that when Perfius recited his Veffesj 
Lucan could fcarce forbear breaking out into 
Acclamations ; which is a rare thing among Poets 
of the fame Rank, but fometimes too common 
out of Cunning and Va^iity. Perfius became 
acquainted wieh Seneca very late, and could ne- 
ver endure his Temper. He was a good Friend, 
a better Son ftill, a better Brother, and a better. 
Kinlman. He was very chafte, though a Per- 
fon of exceeding Beauty ; he was fober, as meek 
as a Lamb, and as modeft as a young Virgin : 
So true it is, that we muft not judge of a Man’s 
Morals by his Writings, for fome of the Ver- 
fes of Perfius are obfeene and licentious, they 
are fharp and full of Bitternefs. It is believed 
that he fpared not the cruel Neroy and that he 
did fo plainly hint at him, that Cornutus thought 
fit to dter lome of his Words 3 he had written, 
thus in his firfl; Satire} 

Auriculas Afini Midas Rex habet. 

An Afs's Ears King Midas has*. 

Cornutus advifed him to change them into thelej 
, Auriculas Afini quis non hahet ? 

An Afs s Ear who has not F 

He died of a Pain of his Stomach, when he' was 
about twenty-eight Years of Age. 

.The Works. of Perfius con{i{\: of fix Satires j 
he begins them with a Prologue in Imitation 
®f the Dramatic Poem. The Procem to the fir ft 

Satiri 
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Satire is very beautiful, and contains the 'Sum of 
all the reft ; 

0 Curas homlnum ! 0 quantum ejl in rebus inane t 

He acquired great Glorv, fays ^intilian^ by 
thefe Compofitions, and^ obtained more Credit^ 
fays Martial.^ by this one Book, than others did 
by many large Volumes. 

$iepiu$ in lilro memoratur Perfius mo 
^uam levis in toto Marfus Amazonide, 

This Poet had certainly the Advantage of 
great natural Parts, improved by a large Stock 
of acquired Knov/ledge. He was a profelTed Imi- 
tator of Horace. His Style is noble, figurative 
and poetical, and in general anfwerable to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all the 
Grandeur the Stoic Philofoph^ when judicioufly 
applied could give them. . The Wit and fine 
Ridicule, that mine in every Line of Horace’s 
Satires he feems an utter Stranger to, his Wit 
does not fhew it felf in genteel Raillery, but 
in an infulting Sneer j it was not his Province 
to b; witty. He Ihines moft in recommending 
Virtue and Integrity j here it is that his Satire 
becomes him, and th'it Air of Sincerity that dif- 
covers it fcif in his Writings adds a new Grace, 
to them. He has been equally ill treated by 
the Partizans of Juvenal and Horace. As a 
Poet, he is certainly inferiour to both, though 
in Virtue and Learning he was their Superiour. 
He was grave, and particularly oppofed his Gravity 
to Lewdnels, which was the predominant Vice 
of A^ero’s Court when he publilhed liis Satires, 

which 
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which was before that Emperor fell into thO’ 
Excefs of Cruelty. 

For his Verfe, the learned Cafauhon himfelF 
(who underftood him particularly well, and bet- 
ter than any of his former Commentators) can 
neither defend his Numbers, nor the Purity 
of his Latin ; he gives this Point for loft, and 
pretends not to juftify either the Meafures or 
the Words of Perjius. He is evidently beneath 
Horace and ^Juvenal in both. And as his Verfe is 
fcabrous and hobbling, and his Words not every 
where well chofen, the Purity of Latin being 
more corrupted than in the time of Juvenaly 
and confequently of HoracCy who writ when the 
Langu^e was in the Height of its Perfe£lion j 
fo his Didlion is hard, his Figures are general- 
, ly too bold and daring, and his Tropes, particu- 
larly his Metaphors, infufferably flrained. 

Notwithstanding all the Diligence antf 
Penetration of his Expofitors, Perjiui is ftill ob- 
fcure i whether he affedfed not to be underftood 
but with Difficulty, pr whether the Fear of his 
Safety under Nero compelled him to this Dark- 
nefs in fome Places, or that it was occafioned 
by his clofe way of thinking, and the Brevity 
of his Style, and crouding of his Figures ; or 
laftly, whether after fo long a time many of 
his Words have been corrupted, and many Cuf- 
toms and Stories relating to them loft to us, 
whether fome of thefe Reafons, or all, concur- 
red to render him fo cloudy, it muft be faid, 
that the beft of his Commentators can but guefs 
at his Meaning in many Paflages, and pone can 
be certain that he has divined rightly. C«- 
faubon excufes the general Obfeurity or Perjiusy 
hy alledging that it- was defigned fe defendend» 

for 
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for fear of Nero, and that he was commanded 
to write fo cloudily by his Matter Comutus. 
The Poet feems not to have wanted many Lec- 
tures to be read to him upon that Subjedi ; he 
was an apt Scholar, and when he was advifed 
to be obfcure in fome Places where his Life and 
Safety were in quettion, he took the fame Coun- 
fel for all his Books, and never afterwards wrote 
ten Lines together clearly. He is obfcure, fays 
Bayle, not out of Policy, but becaufe he had 
fuch a Tatte, and had given fuch a Turn to his 
Genius; for if the Fear of bringing himfelf into 
Trouble at Court, had moved him to cover his 
Conceptions with a thick Cloud, he would have . 
done it only in fuch Matters, as had Tome re- 
lation to the Life of the Tyrant ; but we fee 
- that he twitts his Words, and has recourfe to 
Allufions and Enigmatical Figures, even when 
he is about to infinuate only a Moral Maxim, 
the cleareft Explication whereof could not have 
afforded Nero the leaft Pretence of being angry 
with him. I (hall give ,no Examples of it, but 
refer to his Satires, which fufficiently prove it. 

SCALIGER. has. a mean Opinion of the Wri- 
tings of Perjius^ particularly of his Style ; he calls 
him a fdly trifling Author, a perfedf Braggadocio, 
one who valued himfelf much upon the account 
. of his Learning, which was hot and feverilh. He 
affedled nothing fo much as to render himfelf 
' obfcure, for which reafon he was called the blind 
and the dark Poet. Not but that he has fome 
Touches of a hidden Delicacy, but thefe Strokes 
(•fays Rapin) are always wrapped up in fo much 
profound Learning, that there needs a Com- 
ment to unfold them. He may properly be cal- 
led the Lycophron of the Latins, upon the ac- 
count 
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count of his Darknefs ; and St. yerome, who 
could not underftand the Riddles and Obfcurities 
of this Poet intelleiiuris ignibus tile dedit^ com- 
mitted them to the Fire to be unfolded. His 
Morofenefs, fays the French Critick, never leaves 
him, he fpeaks not of the leafl: things but in a 
Heat, and he never fports but in the moft feri- 
ous manner in the world. . Vcjfius will have it, 
that P.erfius either did not underfland the Rules 
of Satire, or at leaft, that he never obferved them, 
becaufe he only attack’d fome few particular Per- 
fons inftead of reproving Vice in general ; and 
when he had a mind to touch upon the Faults 
or A£Hons of fuch particular Perfons, he ccm- 
morily made ufe of fome general Name, fuch 
as^Titius or Neevius, which does not give us 
Light enough to know either the Fadt or the Per- 
fon ; and therefore this Poem of his does fcarce 
deferve the Name of a Satire, becaufe he reflefts 
upon no body by Name, I am ready, fays 
•uaffor^ to give to Perftus the Deference that is 
due to him j I allow him his Jefts, his dry Rubs, 
his Wit and his Sarcalms, nor will I take from 
him his Latin, which as it is not the very beft, fo 
I muft own it is none of the worft. Thefe are 
the JCenfures that are to he met with in the Wri- 
ings of the Learned, who have fate in Judgment 
upon.the Works of this Poet. > 

But after all it muft be allowed, that Per- 
Jius was a young Man like his Friend and Co-^ 
temporary Both of. them Men of extra- 

ordinary Parts, and great acquired Knowledge 
confidering their Youth. But neither of theiti 
arrived at that Maturity of Judgment which 
« neceflary to the accomy>li{hing’ of a form’d 
Poet 3 and this Confideration, as-it l^ys fome Im- 
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perfe£lions to their Charge, fo on the other fide, 
’tis a candid Excufe for thofe Failings which are 
Incident to Youth and Inexperience,; and we, 
have more reafon to wonder how They," who' 
died before the thirtieth Year of their Age, could^ 
write fo well, and think fo ftrongly, than to ac- 
cufe them of thofe Faults from which human Na- 
ture, and more efpecially in Youth, could "'never 
pollibly be exempted. 

■' - ■■ ■ -- > 1 

Perfius. Fide Juvenal. 
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SILIUS ITALICUS. 

(^JIUS SILIUS /ry/Z/Ct/5 was born un- 
der the Emperor Tiberius^ but the Year of 
his Birth cannot be fixed ; he derived his De- 
fcent from the noble and ancient Family of the 
Silii ; the Place of his Nativity is likewife un- 
certain ; the common Opinion is, that he was 
born at old Seville in Spain, called Italica, and 
from thence he obtained his Surname; others 
fuppofe he was born at Confinlum in Italy, which, 
according to Strabo, had the Name of //^7//V^7 given 
it during the Social War. i 

When he came to Rome he applied himfelf 
to the Studies and Praftice of the Bar, and fuc- 
cceded fo well, that by a clofe Imitation of Ci- 
cero, and his Form of Pleading, he became 
a celebrated Advocate, and a moft accomplifhed 
Orator. His Merit and Chara61er recommend- 
ed him to the higheft Offices in the Republick, 
fo that he obtained the Confulfhip, and executed 
that Office when Nero died : He lay ’ under the 
Infamy of being a falfe and cruel Informer un- 
der that bloody Emperor," who made ufe of him 
in accufing Perfons of Fortune and Honour, 
whom he had devoted to Deftruilion. But he 
behaved with more Honefty and Virtue under 
Viteliius, in whofe Favour he held a principal 
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Places, and at the fame time preferved his Credit 
witli the Publick. 

FESPAS IAN fent him as Proconful into 
AftOy where he behaved with clean Hands an|J 
an unblemifhed Reputation, Old Age now came 
ifaft upon him, and having fpeat the bert; part 
of his time in publick Offices, he retired to 
a private Life, rcfolved to fpend what re- 
mained of it, in Eafe and the delightful Ex- 
ercifes of Poetry. He had' feveral Country Vil- 
las, one at Tufculuniy which had been Cicero's, 
and a Farm at Naples, faid to have been Vir- 
gil’s. It is certain, he paid the higheft Vene- 
ration to the Memory of that Poet, and an- 
nually celebrated his Birth-day with great So- 
lemnity. He lived many Years in tliefe Re- 
tirements, indulging his Mufe in her old Age, 
'when fhe grew languid and had loft her Fire. He 
lived to lee his eldeft Son Conful j his other 
•Son, a Youth of promifing Hopes, died beforfe 
'him. He was tormented with an incurable Ul- 
' cer, which affii£ted him with infupportable Pains, 
'and compelled him, according to the heroic Bra- 
very of the Romans, by refraining from Meat 
to put an end to his own Life. JAartial, who 
had been much obliged to him, compliments him 
in this manner. L. 2. Ep. 49. 

Siliiis hac magnt celebrat Moniwietifa Maronls, 
'Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet. 

ILercdem Doniinumque ftti tumulique larifque 
Non alium mallet nec Maro nec Cicero. 

Silius here celebrates greet Maro’j Praife, 

And T ully’t Acres he at eafe enjoys, ' 

- VoL. I, . • - - O . Virgil 
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Virgil andCiccto would furely choofe^ r 

My Silius for their Heir, and all the World refufe. 

Since we know little of Silius, but what we 
€oUe<Sl from Pliny the younger, it will be pro- 
per to infert the Charadler he gives of this Poet 
in a Letter to his Friend Camnius'. It is the feventh 
Epiftle of the third Book. 

‘ T Am juft informed of the Death of StUus 
.* yj Italicus in Neapolitan Yzrm, occafion- 
‘ cd by a Habit of Illnefs arifing from too long 

* an Abftinence. He was afflidled with an in- 
‘ curable Tumour in the Foot, a lingring Evil 

* which he bore with Conftancy to his Death. 
.• A Man entirely happy to the laft, except in the 
‘ Lofs of the youngeft of his two Sons ; but he 

* left the eldeft, and better of them, in a flourifli- 
‘ ing State, and paft the Confulfhip. He im- 
‘ pair’d his Reputation under Nero, He was 
‘ believed to fecond his violent Impeachments 
‘ very willingly ; but he behaved himfelf very 
‘ wifely and agreeably in his Friendlhip witn 
‘ Vitellius, He acquired great Applaufe as Pro- 
‘ conful of Jfia, and wiped off the Stain of his 
‘ former ill-turned Application by a laudable 
‘ Indolence. Among the principal Men of the 
‘ City he feemed infenfible of Power; and 

* was therefore .without Envy. He was mudi 
^ laluted and courted, and while he was very 

* much confined to his Bed, his Chamber was 
‘ filled with a number that did not addrels 

* him on the Score of his Fortune. When at 
‘ leifure from Writing, he paft the Day in the 
‘ moft learned Converfation. He wrote Verfe 
‘ with more Labour than Fire j and fometimes 

* tried the Judgments of Men by rehearfing. 

‘ Lately 
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* Lately inclined by his Years he retired from 
‘ the City, and made his abode ir) Campania^ 

‘ and was not removed even by the Arrival of the 
‘ new Emperor Trajan in that Country. It was 
‘ a dlftinjuiuiing Praife of Cesfar to allow that Li- 
‘ berty, and of him that he had the Courage to 
‘ make ufe of it. He was fond of new things to 

* an Objeflion of being addidled to buy for the 
‘ fake of Buying. He was pofTefled of many Coun- 
‘ try Seats in the fame Places, and when he took 
*r a fancy to a new Purchafe he neglected an old 

< one. He, had a multitude of Books, of Statues, 

‘ and of Images, which beyond a meer Poflef- 
‘ fion he alifo reverenced. Firft in Efteem he 
‘ held Firgily whofe Birth-day he celebrated with 
‘ greater Solemnity than his own, moftly at 
‘ Naples, where he frequented his Monument as 
‘ a Temple. In this peaceful Courfe of Life 
‘ he reach’d beyond his feventy fifth Year, with 
‘ a Tendernels rather than an Infirmity of Bo- 

< dy. And as he was the laft Conful of Nero, 

* fo he expired the laft of his Gonfuls ; and it 

< is remarkable, that Nero died when he was 

* Conful. When I refledf upon this, I am touch- 
^ ed with a Compafiion of human Frailty.* 

S I L lUSxn the Decline of Life, and far ad- 
vanced in Years, attempts an Poem, which 
he compcfed in feventeen Books, and chofe for 
his Subjedf the Hiftory of the fecond Punick War, 
He was ftimulated to this Work beyond his Na- 
tural Heat, by his fuperftitious Admiration of 
Virgil, whom he fet before him as an Exam- 
ple, and refolved to imitate; but he fell in- 
finitely fhort of the Pattern, for though he < 
had a tolerable Genius for Poetry, yet liis Sub- 

Q 2 ject 
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je<5l was moft improper for an Epic Poem : His 
Story was flat and common, every Circum- 
ftanceof the Punic} War was fully known, fo 
that he was tied down to Hiftorical Fa6ls, and 
the Scope of his Fancy was cramped and re- 
fl rained; yet Martial compliments him as the 
Honour and Crname It of the Age in which he 
lived. 

Silt Caftalidum decus fororum^ &c. 

Silius the Glory cf the Caflialian Sijlers^ 

I'P'hu in lojiy V trfe the perjur'd JHage, 

And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, iAc. 

It mull . be allowed that Silius had fome 
of thofe great Qiialities required to form a great 
Poet. He had Learning Hiftorical, Moral and 
Natural. His Charadlers are often noble and 
juft, and the Sentiments great and beautiful. 
His Images are poetical, but the Exprellion, 
the Colouring is weak, and often fpiritlefs. He 
is Mafter of many Excellencies, but often lofes 
the Influence of the aetherial Particle, that En- 
thuliaftic Fire which ftrengthens every Figure,* 
and animates every Line in Homer and Virgil. 
'I'hough he does not always creep, and can 
fometimes rife with Dignity and Gracefulnc% 
yet he weakned his P'ire by attempting to imi- 
tate VirgiVs Corredlnefs. He has many Excel- 
lencies, and would be much more efteemed were 
he more known. Silius Jtalicus, fays Rapin, is 
much more tegular than Statius. He owes more 
to his Induftry than to his Nature. There feems 
« fome J udgment and Conduct in his Defign, but 
. nothing of Greatnefs .and Noblenefs in his Ex- 
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prcflion ; and if one may rely on the younger 
Plin/s Judgment, there is more Art than JVit in 
his Poem ; it is rather the Hiftory of the Punick 
War than a Poem. 

PETRARCH writ a Poem upon the fame Sub- 
jc£f, which, ’tis probable, he would never have 
done had he feen this of Silius^ which was not 
found till long after his Death, in theiime of the 
Council of Bafsl. 
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STATIUS. 

pVBLIUS PAPINIUS STATIUS^ 
a Citizen of Naples, and born there, about 
the beginning of the Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius’, his Father was of a good Family at 
Sella, a Town of Epirus, whofe Anceftors had 
been famous for their Learning and Civil Ac- 
complilhments, and made a confiderable Figure 
ih that Place for many Generations. He re- 
ceived his Education under his Father, who 
opened a School of Rhetoric and Oratory in Na- 
ples, and met with fuitable Encouragement from 
Men of the firft Quality, who employed him in 
the Care of their Children. He removed after- 
wards to Rome, and engaged in the fame Profef- 
fion with equal Succefs. 

Here our Poet fell in love with a young 
Widow, Clatidia, a- Mufician’s Daughter, 

a Pei-fon of good Wit, and fine Improvements 
in many Parts of Learning, efpecially in Poetry : 
She proved a virtuous and chearful Companion, 
and was of ufe'to him in fome of his Compofi- 
tions, particularly in His Thebaid : , 

• Longl tu fola laboris 

Confcia, cumque tuis crevit mea Thebais annis, 

- . Thee 
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Thee only confcious of my Pains I lov 

And with thy Tears my Thebai's vnprov'd. 

He inicribed many of his Verfes to his Wife, 
whom he always mentions with Tendernefs and 
Honour, and, as a Mark of his Love and Efteem, 
he behaved himfelf to a Daughter v/hom {he had 
by her firfl Hufband witli fingular Regiird and pa- 
' ternal Affe£Hon. 

ST AT lU S it feems had obtained three Prizes 
in the Alian Games, but loft the Vi6lory in 
the Capitol. His Character was foon eftabliihed 
at Rome, and his occafional Poems introduced 
him among the great Wits of the Age, whom 
he frequendy took occafion to praife and com- 
pliment in his Sihess or his Mifcellaneotis Wri- 
tings. It is very remarkable, fays Vojftus, that 
Martial, who was a great Admirer of Stella the 
Poet, {hould never make any mention of Sta~ 
tius, who was fo intimate with Stella, that he 
dedicated to him the firft Book of his Silva, 
This he fuppofes might proceed from Envy and 
Emulation in Martial, who Could not bear, 
that Pam.pinius was fo much in Domitianh fa- 
vour, becaufe he had fo quick a Talent in mak- 
ing extempore Verfes,' which Martial pretended 
to as his own particular Province. He was re-’ 
commended to the Emperor’s Favour by Paris, 
a favourite A£lor, who obtained the Honour for 
him of being admitted to fit at Table with the 
Emperor among his chief Minifters. He art- 
fully infinuated himfelf into the Efteem of this 
cruel Tyrant by his extravagant Compliments 
and grols Flatteries, who diftinguifhed him by 
very honourable Rewards, particularly he made 
him a Prefcnt of a Golden Crown, wheir he won 

O 4. th. 
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the Prize in the Jlban Mount, at the ^uinqtea- 
trip. Games celebrated in honour of Jtdwer'va, 
Itisfuppofed his Circumftances were low before 
he became acquainted with Paris, and that he^- 
was obliged to fell his Poems to the beft Bidder 
for Subfiftance j for Juvenal mentions a Tragedy 
called Agcme, which was purchafedby Paris, who 
from a Player was become a Man of Fortune and - 
a chief Favourite. 

Curritur advocem jucundam, &c. Sat. 7. : 

All Rome is pleased when Statius will rehear fe^ . 

.. And longing Crouds expe£i the promis’d V ^rfe j 
His lofty JSfumlers with fo great a Gujl, 

They hear and /wallow with fuel) eager Lvjl : 

. Put while the common Suffrage crown’d his Caufe, . 

, And broke the Benches with their loud Applaufcy 
His Mufe had flarv’d, had not a Piece unread. 

And by a Player bought, fupply’d her Bread. 

The Mifcellanies of Statius, which he called 
^ituce, were the Foundation of his publick Cha- 
ra^cr among the Wits of Rome. Naugerius, a 
noble Venetian of great Learning, had a contrary 
Opinion of thefe little Pieces j for being told^ 
tjrat fome of his Poetical Writings had in themj 
much of the Style^of Statius, he was To enraged 
at the Comparifon^ that he threw them into the 
Fire, and few them confumed. 

His next Attempt was his Thelaid, in which 
he was affifted by Maximus Junius, a Man of 
Qinlity of fingular Learning. This Poem coft 
him twelve Years Labour, and he was far ad-, 
vanced in Age before he finiflied It j he put 
his laft Hand to it at Naples, His laft Attempt 
* / - - ^ 
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was his Ach'illeid^ but he had made little Progrefs* 
in this Work before Death prevented him, which 
happened at Naples^ in the Reign of Trajan. 

STATIUS^ fays Borrichna,^ the Favourite of 
Domitian^ wrote feveral Things in a learned and 
lofty Style, but many were loft, and among 
others, tliat famous Tragedy of his the Agavcy 
which, by reafon of his Poverty, he was obliged to 
fell to Paris^ that he might publilh it as his own.. 
We have extant his Silva in five Books, his The-^ 
baid in twelve Books, and his Achilleis in two j in 
all which Pieces his Style generally appears to be 
florid, choice and magnificent.; yet in his Silva^ 
the Style is purer and more natural ; in his The->L 
baid, fuller of Art ; and in his Ackilleis it is 
more uneven. Hence,, therefore, fome of the' 
Criticks declare, that it is with Statius among 
the Poets, as it was with Alexander the Great 
among the Heroes ; that his great Virtues. wero 
mixed with great Vices ; his Verfe fometimes 
runs in a truly lofty, majeftick Strain ; fome-. 
times he mounts above the Clouds in a high 
Bombaftick St)le; and ^ then again, Icarus Yikcy. 
he falls from the greateft Height down . to th& 
very Ground. And therefore Strada very pro-, 
perly fuppofes Statius to be; feated upon the higheft 
Part of Parnajjus\ Hill, and in fo much danger, 
that he feems to be like a Man, who is juft ready 
to fall. I may add, his Writings could fcarce 'be 
even and correct, wh^n he congratulated^ himfelfi 
on having fpent but two Days about the‘£////>< 7 - 
larnium of Stella, which contained two hmi'dfed 
feventy-eight Verfes. 

SCALIGER is immoderate in his Praife^ he 
calls him a moft polite and a moft rngenioirs Poet 
he fays, there are none either of the Ancients or 

^5 Moderns, 
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Moderns, that tread fo near to the Heels of T^r- 
gti, and that he had come nearer him if he had- 
lu.t affected to follow him too clofe. Being 
in his own Nature high and lofty, whenever he 
endeavoured to excel and exert himfelf, he pre- 
fently fell into Expreflions that were too haughty 
and (welling. But beyond Difpute, unlefs it be 
that Phoenix of- the Age, Virgil^ there are none 
of the Heroic Poets, whether or Latin^ that 
can be compared to Statius, whofe V erfes are to 
preferred before thofe of Homer. He had that 
Veneration for Firgits Memory, that he fre- 
quently vifited his Tomb, and celebrated his Birth- 
day with great Solemnity. 

This Poet has met with different Treatment 
from Rapin, and fome others, who charge him 
with the Affefiation of great Words and fwelling 
ExprelTions, that he fills the Ear without ever 
touching the Heart; that he was of unbounded 
Imagination without the Poize of Judgment ; 
that he is as fantaftical in his Ideas as in his 
Expreffions ; and that his two Poems, the Thebais 
ann Athilleis, have nothing in them regular, all is 
vad and difproportionable. 
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JUVENAL. 

pi EC I MU S JUNIUS JUVENALIS 

was born about the beginning of the Reign? 
of the Emperor Claudius.^ at Aqutnum^ a 'T'own 
belonging to the Territory of the ancient Volfciy 
and fince famous for having given Birth to J’htn 
mas AquinaSy the famous Father of Scholaftic 
Philofophy. Our Poet’s Father was a rich- 
Freedman, who gave him a liberal Education, ^ 
and, agreeable to the Cuftom of thofe Times,- 
bred him up to the Bar, and to the Study of 
Eloquence, in which he made a very great Pro- 
grefs. He ftudied firft under Frotito the Gram- 
marian, and afterwards, as it is generally con- 
jecSlured, under ^intili'any who fe thought to- 
have feen fome of his Satires. He never con* 
fider’d himfclf among the Rich and Wealthy, 
yet in the eleventh Satire, he defcribes his Coun- 
try Houfe, his Entertainment and his Atten- 
dants, which argue a fufficient Plenty and Com- 
petency for fo wife a Mind. 

Besides his Acquaintance with UmhrhtuSy 
a famous Arufpex mentioned in his third Satire,, 
he was fmgularly beloved and, efteemed among, 
his chief Friends, by Martial the Poet, who- ad- 
drefles three feveraV Epigrams to him (Lib. y. Ep, 
23. and 91. and Lib. 12. Ep. 18.) -where he gives 
him the Title of the Eloquent, and proves that 

0 6 Juvenal 
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Juvenal followed the Bar. The laft was writ- 
ten by Martial^ after he was retired to Biihoa^ 
which was under Trajan ; he- fpoaks of our Aur 
thor as a Man yet in full Vigour, and as if he' 
had written but few Satires yet. The greate'ff’ 
Part of his Works came out very late in Life, 
and he had long diftinguilhed himfelf ,by his E- 
loquence at the Bar, and improved his Fortune 
and Interell at Rome before he thought of Poetry, 
die very Stj le of which, in his Satires, fpeaks a long 
Habit of Declaiming. 

We are told he recited the firftEffay which, 
he made, being above forty, to a fmall ACtdience 
of his Friends, but being encouraged by their 
Applaufe, he hazarded a greater Publication ; 
which reaching the Ear of Paris^ Domitians 
chief Favourite at that time, though but a Panto- 
nrime Player, whoni he had feverely infulted, 
that Minion made his Complaint to the Emperor, 
who banifhed the offending Poet into Egypt, (to 
PentapoUs, a City of Lybia, fays Sutdas) though 
he was eighty Years old, as Giraldus obferves in . 
his Account of the Latin Poets, under the Pre- 
tence of giving him the Praefedlure of a Cohort. 
Upon this Account he is called by Sidonius 
narisy Irati Hiiirionis ExuU 

llle & J^ilitia multU largltur honoremy 

Seniejh'i vatum digit os circumligat auroy 

^uod non dant Procere.Sy dabit Hi/irio. 

He can difpofe of Honours and Commands, 

7 he PorJ r of Rome is in an AdloPs Hands ^ 

The peaceful Gorvn and military Sword, 

The bounteoui Player outgives the pinching Lord^ 
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And would'Ji thou. Poet, rife before the Sun, 

And to his Honours lazy Levee run ? 

Stick to the Stage, and leave thy fordid Peer, 

And yet, Heav n knows, ’tis earn d with Hardjhip 
there, 

• He was not idle during his Stay in Egypt, 
but made fuch Obfervations upon the Superfti- 
tions and Religious Differences of the People, 
as he afterwards wrought up into a Satire, which 
is the fifteenth in the Order they are commonly 
publifhed. 

After DomitiaAs Death, fuvenal return’d 
to Rome, fufficiently cautioned not only againft 
attacking the Charadlers of thofe in Power, but 
againft all perfonal ReflecSlions upon the Great 
Men living ; and therefore he thus wifely con- 
cludes the Debate he is fuppofed to have main- 
tained with a Friend in the firft Satire, which 
feems to be the firft he wrote after he returned 
from Baniftiment. Experiar quid concedatur, &c. 
He is fuppofed to have died about tlie eleventh ’ 
of Adriatic Reign. That he lived to be an old 
Man, we may conclude from the eleventh Satire, 
where he fays of himfelf, and of Perfuus to whom 
he writes j . 

Nojlra bibat vernum contra£ia cuticula Soletn, < * 
EffugiatqueTogam. • , 

O r aged Limbs we'll hafk in Phoebus’ Rays, 

And live this Day devoted to our Eafe. 

- As to his Perfon, we are told he was of a ‘ 
large Stature,, which made, fome think • him to* 
have been of Gallic Extradfion. W e meet with 

nothing ' 
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nothing relating to his moral Character, or way 
of Life ; but both from the manner of his Pu- 
nilhmcnt by Dooiltiariy and the whole Tenor of 
his Writings, he feems to have been a real Friend 
to Sobriety and Virtue. There is no mention 
that he ever was married, nor is it at all pro- 
bable, if we confider the Opinion he had of the 
Women of thofe Times, whom he bitterly and’ 
with extravagant Acrimony laflies in his. fixth. 
Satire. 

The Writings </ Juvenal conftft ©f fixteen 
Satires, which have jultlv had their Admirers a- 
mong the Learned in all Ages ; and indeed the 
Works of this Poet are fo complete a Syftem 
of Morality, and fo perfeiSb a Body of ufefuf 
Philofophy, they exprefs fo juft a Rage againft 
the fhocking Vices of the Times in which lie 
lived, that Iw has fcarce left any Thing unfaid 
upon the Subjedls he made choice of. The 
Jealoufy and the high Guilt of the Age obliged 
liim often to draw Charadlers, and reprefent 
Crimes under the Names of Perfons who had 
been long dead ; for the Corruption was too 
great and univerfal, and the Power of the Vi- 
cious too formidable, to be attacked without 
Danger ; and this wary Method of his has been 
followed fuccefofulk by fucceeding Satirifts in 
many States and Countries, who have laboured 
under the fame Misfortunes. 

Many and lof^ are the Elegies beftowed upon 
the Satires of this Poet he is fo full of divine'Sen- 
timents, and his Sentences are fo grave and mo- 
ral, that he may properly be called The Prophet 
of the Latin Poets. Many prefer his Pieces be- 
fore all the Morals of Artjlotle^ and feme pro- 
nounce 
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nounce him equal to Seneca and Epi£!etus. He 
is filled Cenfor Morum liberrimus j and is, fays 
Stapleton, a moft excellent Poet, his Verfe flow- 
ing like a River when the Wind breathes gent- 
ly, fmoothly near the Banks, and ftrong in the 
Current. In the fame Arguments, he never 
came fhort of Horace, but otten outwent him ; 
his eighth Satire upon "True Nobility far exceeds 
Horace'^ fixth upon the fame Subject. , Compare 
*JuvenaV% tenth with Horace's hrfl, and then, 
\2Lys Scaliger, Sane tile tlbi ]\x.vtm\\s Poeta^vide- 
bitur, hie Horatius, jejuna cujufpiam Thefeos te- 
nuis Tentator\ you will confefs 'Juvenal to be 
the Poet, and Horace to be fome poor Theme- 
maker. Horace, he goes on, is a meer Scoffer, 
his Speech is vulgar, his Verfe negligent, only 
his Latin is pure ; but Juvenal ardet, injlat, 
aperte jugulat ; his Purity is Roman, his Compo- 
fure happy, his V erfe better, his Sentences fharper, 
his Phrafe more open, and his Satire more 
accurate. Horace did not more exceed Luci- 
Hus, than Juvenal Horace, whether we refpedl 
the Variety of Arguments, the Dexterity of 
Handling, the Plenty of Invention, the Fre- 
quency of Sentences, the Sharpnefs of Reprehen- 
fion, as alfo his Raillery and Good Manners. 
Juvenal, fays Halyday, is to be preferred to Ho- 
race for his Ardour, his Loftinefs, and his Free- 
dom, and tho* I willingly admire the Happinefs 
of Horace in his Lyricks, yet I cannot but think 
he veiy much untuned himfelf, in his Fall from 
the Ode to the Satire. Befides, Juvenal's 
Change of the ancient Satire was not only a 
Change, but a PerfedHon : for what is the £nd 
of Satire, but. to reform ? Whereas a perpetual 

Grin 
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Grm does rather anger than amend. Wherft- 
f, Ti the Old Satire and the New, and fo Ho- 
race and Juvenal^ may feem to differ, as the 
Jeftcr and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
Cf a Man, or as the Fiddle and I'hunder. Ho- 
race w'as a flight fuperficial Satirifl, who only 
laugh’d from the Teeth outward, whereas Juve- 
wrt/'bit to the very Bone, and did not often fuffer 
his Prey to efcape ftrangling and being put to 
death. 

To form an exa£l Comparifon between Ho- 
race and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking j a 
Difpute has always been between the Favourers 
of the two Poets. If it be only argued which 
of therri was the better Poet, the Vidory is al- 
ready gained on the Side of Horace j Virgil him- 
felf muft yield to him in the Delicacy of his 
'^Furns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the 
Purity of his Latin ; he who fays that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himfelf inimitable in his Odes. But 
the Contention between thefe two great Ma- 
ilers is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con-' 
troverfy all the Odes' and Epodes of Horace 
are to Hand excluded. It muft be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvenal^ that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inftrudlion of hu- 
man Life, but Juvenal is the more delightful 
Author i I am profited by both, I am pleafed by 
both, but I owe more to Horace for my In- 
ftru^ion, and more to Juvenal for my Pleafure. 
Juvenal is ofi a more Vigorous and Mafculine 
Wit than Horace, he gives me as much Plea-’ 
furc as i can bear ; he fully fatisfies my Expedla- 
tion, he treats his Subject home ; his Spleen is‘ 
railed, and he raifes mine. 5 L have -the. Pleafure 
‘ ' of 
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of Concernment in all he fays ; he drives his 
Reader along with him, and when he is at the 
Lnd of his Way, I willingly flop with him ; if 
he went another Stage, it would be too far, it 
would make a Journey of a Progrefs, and turn 
Delight into Fatigue. When he gives over ’tis . 
a Sign the Subject is exhaufted, and the Wit of 
Man can carry it no farther. 

If a Fault can be juftly found in yuvenal, it 
is that he is fomctimes too luxuriant, too redun- 
dant, fays more than he needs, but never more 
than pleafes. Add to this, that his Thoughts 
are as juft as thofe of Horace, and much more ' 
elevated. His Expreilions arc fonorous and 
more noble, his Verfe more numerous, and his 
Words are fuitable to his Thoughts, fublime 
and lofty. All thefe contribute to the Plea- 
lure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul cf: 
liim who reads, his Tianfports are the greater.' 
Horace is always on .the Amble, Juvenal on the ^ 
Gallop, but his Way is perpetually on Carpet* 
Ground j he goes with more Impetuofity than . 
Horace, but as fecurely, and the Swiftnels adds’ 
more lively Agitation to the Spirits. The Sauce 
of Juvenal is more poignant to create in us an 
Appetite of reading him; the Meat of is 
more nourifhing, but the Cookery of Juvenal, 
more exquifite j fo that granting Horace to be 
the more general Philolbpher, we cannot deny 
that Juvenal was the greater Poet, I mean in. 
Satire. His Thoughts are ftiarper, his Indigna- 
tion againft Vices more vehement, his Spirit, 
has more of the Commonwealth Genius j he' 
treats Tyranny, and all Vices attending it, as' 
^ey deferve, with the utmoft Rigour j and ccn-J 
' - - - fequeritly' 
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fcquently a noble Soul is better pleafed with a 
zealous Vindicator of Roman Liberty, than with a 
Temporizing Poet, a well-nianner’d Court-Slave, 
and a Man who is often afraid of laughing in 
the right Place, who is ever decent becaufe he is 
naturally fervile. After all, Horace had the Difad- 
vantage of the Times in which he lived, they 
were better for the Man^ and worfe for the 
tiriji ; thofe enormous Vices pra£tifed under the 
Reign of Domitian^ were unknown in the Time 
of Jugtfjius Cafar'y yuvenal therefore had a 
larger Field than Horace^ little Follies were out 
of Doors when Oppreflion was to be fcourged 
inftead of Avarice j it was no longer Time to 
turn into Ridicule the falfe Opinions of Philo- 
fophers, when the Roman Liberty was to be af- 
fmed ; there was more need of a Brutus in 2)^ 
rftitian*s Days to redeem or mend, than of a 
Horace^ if he had then been living, to laugh at 
a'Fly-catcher. 

RAP JN does not diftinguifli with that Ad- 
vantage to the Charadler of yuvenal. That De- 
licacy, fays he, which properly gives the Relifli 
tb Satire, was' heretofore the Charafter of Ho~ 
racey for it was only by way of Jeft and Merri- 
ment that he exercifed his Cenfure. He knew 
^<^ell, that the Sporting of Wit had more Effect 
than ‘the ftrongeft Reafons, and the moft fenten- 
tious Difeourfe, to render Vice ridiculous i in 
which yuvenaly with all his Serioufinefs, has fo 
rSuch ado to fucceed j for indeed that violent 
Way of declaiming which he ufes, has moft com- 
monly very little Effect, he fcarce perfuades at 
all, becaufe he is always in Choler, and never 
Ipeaks in cold Blood. ’Tis true, fays the French 

Critick, 
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Critick, he has fome Common Places of Morali- 
ty that may ferve to dazzle the weaker fort of 
Apprehenlions, but with all his ftrong Expref- 
lions, energetick Terms, and great Flalhes of 
Eloquence, he makes little Impreffion, becaufc 
he has nothing that is delicate, or that is natural ; 
it is not true' Zeal that makes him talk againft 
the Mifdemeanors of that Age, it is' merely a 
Spirit of Vanity and Olfentation. 
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CUS VAL E R JUS MARTIAL IS, 
a Latin Poet, born at Bilbills, now called 
Buliera^ a Town of the ancient Celtibera in 
Spain, which is the Kingdom of Arragon. That 
Town ftands upon the River Salo, ' or 'Halo^ 
that falls into the Ebro above Saragojfa. Hi^ 
Father was called Pronto, and his Mother T/r7^ 
cilia, as he owns himfelf in the thirty-fifth E- 
pigram of the fifth Book. He was born, ' it is 
iuppofcd, in the Reign of Claudius the Empe- 
ror, When he^ was twenty Years of Age he 
came to Rome under Nero, and there Qontjmied 
thirty-five Years under the Emperors Galba, 
Othe, Vitellius, Vefpafean, ^ Titus, and Domitlan, 
^ whom he was advanced to the Tribunate ^and 
Equeftrian Dignity : This Emperor likewife gave 
him the yus trium Liberorum, the Privileges of a 
Citizen that had three Children, 

He was fent to Rome to qualify himfelf for 
the Bar, but finding he had no great Ge- 
nius nor Inclination that way, he alter’d his 
Defign, and applied himfelf to the Study of 
Poetry. He fucceeded in this Purfuit, and 
acquired a happy and elegant way of Writing, 
**itfoduced him into Acquaintance with 
the moft polite -Wits of that Age, Silius Italic 
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eusy Stella, and the Younger, who in one 
of his Epiftles gives him a good Charafter. Ster~ 
tmius, a noble Roman, had fo great an Eftecm 
for the Compofitions of this Poet, that he placed 
his Statue in his Library while he was living, 
and the Emperor Verus ufually called him his 
Virgil, which was a confiderable Honour to his 
Charadler. 

• After a long ftay at Rome without any 
Improvements of his Fortune, he turned his Eyes 
towards his native Country, for his Poverty de- 
prived him of the common Comforts of Life : 
His fulfom Flattery of Domitian was no Advan- 
tage’ to his Circumftances, Trajan at length be- 
came tired of him, and his Friends forfook him^ 
fo that he was reduced to the lowed: Diftrefs, 
which he complains of j 

Sum fateor femperque fui, Calliftrate, Pauper. 

In’ this melancholy Condition he retired to 
Bilbilis, the Place of his Birth, declining in his 
Years, as he fays of himfelf, and gray-headed; 
and this Journey he could not have undertaken,' 
if his Friend Plijiy had not contributed to the 
Expence of it. He met with better Fortune 
in his own Country, for there he married Mar- 
cella, (a fecond Wife, it is fuppofed) a Woman 
of a good Fortune, whom he exceedingly com- 
mends and admires, and for very good Reafons J 
for fhe had a Houfe and fine Gardens, which 
fhe made him a Prefent of, and fettled upon 
him. Here he finifti’d his twelfth Book of Epi- 

f rams, at the Defire of his Friend Prifeus, a 
dan of Confular Dignity, who came to him 
into Spaifty and to whom it is^ inferibed as hii 
i ' ^Patron, 
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patron. He died about the feventy-fifth Year 
of his Age. The other two Books, that is, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, are called Xetiia., and 
Jpophoreta^ and are conceived by moft Judges to 
have been written by fome other Hand. 

His Friend Pliny hearing of the Death of 
Martial^ was much afFeiSfed with the News, 
and gives the following Chara£ler of him in a 
Letter to Prifcus j it is the twenty-firft EpilUe of 
the third Book. 

To P*RISCUS. 

* T Hear Valerius Martialis is dead, and take it 
‘ niuch to heart; he was a Man of Wit 
‘ and Parts, of a fharp and poignant Turn of 
‘ Thought; there was a good^dcal of Salt and 
‘ Gall in his Writings, and as much Candour 

^ and Ingenuity. I made him a Prefent at out • 
‘ Parting, that Compliment I paid to our Friend- 
‘ fhip, as well as to the Honour I owed him for 
‘ the Verfcs he compofed on me. It was ufual 

* with our Anceftors generoufly to reward thofc 
‘ who had by their Writings advanced the Cha- 
‘ radter of particular Places or Perfons, a Cuftom 
‘ that, with fome others equally good, is quite 
‘ out of fafhion in our Days : For fmce we have 
‘ left off doing Adlions worthy of Praife, we 
‘ wifely conclude Praife to be highly impertinent. 
‘You may perhaps afk me. What were the Verfcs 
‘ that I thank’d him for ? I would refer you to 
‘ the Book it felf, only I happen to remember 
‘ fome of them. If you like thefe, it will en- 
‘ gage you to look for the reft in the Colledtion 
‘ of his Works. He addrefles himfelf to tlic 
‘ Mufe to make a Viftt to my Houfe on the 

‘ quiluit 
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* quilint Hill, and orders her to do it with a great 

* deal of Deference and Good Manners. 

f Sed me tempore non tuo^ &c. 

^ But 0 take heedy my gentle Mufey 
‘ TTfat you a happy Minute chufe ; 

‘ And unopprejs^d hy Bacchus’ Weight, 

* Affront not Pliny’r learned Gate. 

‘ For he gives all his Jiudisus Days 
‘ Fo folemn Phihfcphick Lays ; 

‘ And fond of pleafmg liffning Rome, 

‘ Both in this Age and all to come, 

* Compofes Books in fuch a V ’in, 

* As dare to vie with Tully’j Strain. 

* Better to go {by Martial’s Warning') 

‘ At the late Lamp, or early Morning: 

*• Your Hour is when the Bottle pafjes, 

‘ When all's Perfume, and Noife and Glaffes, 

‘ This Seafons yours, when rofy Garlands crown 
‘ Each Brow, and Cato’s Jiern forget to frown. 

‘ Was I not in the right in parting in the moft 
‘ indearing manner, with a Man who wrote 

* this on me, and whom I now bewail as dear- 
‘ ly ? He gave me all in his Power, and would 
‘ have given me more, had he had more to give. 
‘ Tho’ between Friends, what greater Gift can 
‘ be bellowed, than Praife, Honour, and Eter- 
‘ nity ? But it may be faid, his Writings will 
‘ not be Eternal j perhaps not, but he wrote them 
‘ as if they were to be fo. Adieu* 

The Poet laflies Cato's Gravity, upon the 
account of an Accident that happened at the 

Floral 
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' Floral where Women appeared naked 

before all the People. The fame Cato^ fays Fa~ 
Isrius Maximus.^ being prefent at the Floral 
Games which Mejpus the ^dile exhibited, the 
People had fo much Modcfly as not to require 
that the Courtezans fhould be ftripped ; which 
when he underftood from Favonius^ his intimate 
Friend whd fate by him, he left the Theatre^ 
left his Prefence might be a Hindrance to the 
ulial Spectacle. The People followed him with 
loud Acclamations, and then proceeded ac- 
cording to Guftom, declaring they had a greater 
Regard for the Majefty of that one Man, than 
for that of the whole Afl'emblv. Martial juftly 
laughs at this Behaviour of Cato ; Why did he 
go to thofe Games, fince he knew what was 
pra£Hfed there ? Did he go there only to go out, 
again ? This the Poet reproaches him with. 
Ep. 3. lib. I. 

• Nojpi pcofa duke cum facrum Flora^ 

. Fejiojque cujus & llcentlam vulgl. 

Cur In Fbeatrumy Cato fevercy venljll ? 

An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? ^ 

IVhy cardji thou Cato 'mldjhjhat gamefome Croud^^ 
No Stranger to the Revels there allow’d f 
Thou kneiv’Jl ’twas P'lora’r Feajl, why can^Jl thou 
theji ? 

Was it for this^ fay^ to go out again ? 

It has happened -to this Poet, that thofe who 
have criticized his Writings have (hewn him in 
two oppofite Chardters ; his Admirers are ex- 
. travagant in -his Commendations. The Genitis 
- of 
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©f Martial., fay they, was extcnfive and lively ; 
no Subje£t came amifs to him, and he was cer- 
tainly capable, had 'the good Tafte of the Age 
encouraged him to it, to keep up the Spirit of 
the Epigrammatick Poetry, without the poor Helps 
of falfe Wit and Obfcenity ; and his Works were 
received with univerfal Applaufe in all the polite 
Farts of the Roinan Empire. He was a pleafant, 
witty Poet, fays Turnebus^ he has no Notion how 
he came to be called a Buffoon\ that his Epigrams, 
let Men fay what tliey pleafe, are writ with a 
great deal of Elegance. 

The peculiar Properties of an Epigram, fays 
Scaliger, are Brevity and Smartnefs j this laft 
Quality Catullus did not always arrive at, but 
the moft acute Martial never failed j many of 
his Epigrams, he goes on, are Divine, his Style 
is pure and exa£l, and very proper for that great 
Variety of Matter he was concerned with; and 
tho’, fays Morhofius, he be charged by fome ill- 
natur’d Criticks with fometimes ufing the Spa- 
fiijh Dialedl, yet this ought not to deprive him of 
t^e Honour that is juftly his Due, for his great 
Elegancy in the Latin Tongue. 

But notwithftanding the Authority of fuch 
confiderablc Advocates, fome Writers make bold 
with his Chara6lcr, and tr^at him in a very 
fcurrilous manner. He is, fays Muretus, if 
compared with Catullus, an idle faucy Fellow, 
ameer Droll. His Epigrams, fays Gyraldus, 
never pleafed any but a Company of A/Tes. His 
Epigrams, fays Raphael Volaterranus, are not fit 
• to be read, they contain neither Elegancy nor 
Morality ; And Vojfius, with a juft Moderation 
obferves, that Martial was one of thofe Au- 
vVoL. I. ' P thors. 
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thors, who, at the fame time he reproved Vice,, 
taught it ; and though he deferved great Com—, 
mendatlon for many of his Epigrams, yet by- 
thofe few that are obfcene, he had done infi- 
nitely more mifchief than by the others he had 
done good. 

Sunt bona, Junt qtiadam mediocria, funt mala plura<. 
^(es legis hie : aliter, non Jit^ Avite^ Liber,, 

As mrji Books are^ fo Epigrams, my Friend, 

Some good, indifferent fame, more badly end. 
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VALERIUS FLACCUS. 

(J'^IUS VALERIUS FLACCUS, was 
born at Sezza, or Setia, a Town of Cam^ 
pagnia di Roma^ from whence he had the Name 
of Setinusy but lived moft part of his Time at 
Padua. He was Cotemporary with Martial^ who 
held an intimate Friendlhip with him, and 
advifed him to leave the beggarly Study of Poe- 
try, and apply himfelf to the Bar, as the more 
profitable Profeffion of the two. He died be- 
fore he had put the finifhing Hand to his Work, 
about thirty Years of Age. This fhort Account 
is the whole that remains of the Life and Death 
of this Poet. 

FLACCUS chofe for his Subjefl the Hifto- 
ry of the Argonautic Expedition, which he writ 
in eight Books, in Imitation of Apollonius Rho- 
ditis upon the fame SubjecSf. Quintilian laments 
his untimely Death, and that it was a great Lofs 
to the Learned, that he did not live to corre6t 
his Works. He addrefles his Poem to the Em- 
peror Vefpafian, and enters upon it with a pom- 
pous Invocation of Apollo ^ but his Mufe foon 

Phcehoi mone ft Cumea, &c» ^ 

If confcious at Cumaean Rites I bendy 
And at the hallowed Service pure attend^ 
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K undeJiVd thy laure? d Wreath / wear^ 

Phcebus infpire my Numbers, hear my Prayr. 

KTe feems rather to imitate than to tranflate 
the Gm^Poet Apollonius, whofe Work, tho* he 
had before him, and by comparing it with thofe 
of Homer and Virgil, might have made his Ad- 
vantages in treating the fame Subjeil: ; yet with- 
out uungthe help of a Guide, he gave himfelf 
up wholly to his ov/n Invention, and fucceeded 
accordingly. However, Apollonius has been far 
from fufiering where Flaccus has feemed to tranf- 
late him ; none of his Spirit has been loft in the 
Transfufion, and he may be placed* in the 
Numbers of thofe few Authors, whofe Copies 
have rival’d their Originals. He had a true Ge- 
nius for Poetry, which would have been more 
diftinguifh’d, had he arrived at riper Years, and 
a more difcerning Judgrngnt. He profefledly 
imitated Virgil, and often does it in a happy 
Manncra is in general far from deferving 
to be fo much neglected as he has been, in 
comparifon of other Poets, no ways fuperiour 
to him, either for their Matter, Style, or Ver- 
fification. And this Character is conliftent with 
the Obfervation of th^ beft Judges who have 
remark’d upon him. 

SCALIGER, to excufe the harfh Style of 
this Author, laments that he died before he 
had time to review his Argonauticks but he 
allows hini to be a Perfon of Wit, of a happy 
Fancy, of a folid Judgment, and of extraor- 
dinary Diligence and Application j that his Ver- 
fes have a pleafant and harmonious Sound, tho* 
his Poem has none of thofe other Graces and 
beauties, which are the Ornaments of Poetry. 

He 
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He is really, fays Barthius, a more confiderable 
Poet than he is generally allowed ; they are 
either Pedants, or your half leained Men, who 
neglect to read him through an Opini6n that 
his Style is harfh and difagreeable ; whereas he is 
a Poet of no inconfiderable Qiiality, of a noble 
and elevated Air. However fome will not . be 
induced to confcls his Poetical Genius, his 
Learning, his Gravity, and his Judgment ; yet 
Placets appears more confiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in the 
Footfleps of Apollonius the Rhodian. Borrichiusy 
in his DilTertation upon the Poets, confefles that 
Flaccus had very often high and noble Flights, 
his St} le was florid enough, though it had Unc- 
vennelies fometimes, and I'eemed a little rugged, 
which undoubtedly he would have foftned and 
poliftied had he lived fome time longer. But 
Rapin reduces him to the loweft Order of Poets ; 
he is cold and flat, lays he, affecting a Loftinels 
of Expreflion, and not having a Genius for 
it ; his Poem is extremely mean, the Fable, the 
Contrivance, the Conduct, all is of a very low 
Character. 
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AUSONIUS. 

J^ECIMUS MAGNUS AUSONIUSy 
' one of the moft excellent Poets of the fourth 
Century, was a Native of Bourdeaux in France y 
and the Son of Julius Aufonius, Phyfician to the 
Emperor Valentinian. He was born at BazaSy 
and fettled at Bourdeaux j his Wife’s Name W'as 
ABmilia Mania, and was the Daughter of Caci- 
itus Argicius Arhoreus, who fled into Aquitain 
after a Profcription, which had deprived him 
• of all the Eftate he had in the Country. This 
Arboreus having fixed himfelf in the City called 
Aqua Tarbellorum, married a virtuous Woman 
of little or no Fortune, whofe Name was Mmi~ 
lia Corinthia Maura. From this Marriage pro- 
ceeded one Son and three Daughters ; the Son 
v/as Mmiiius Magnus Arboreus, who taught Rhe- 
toric at Toulofe, and who took fuch a particular 
Care of the Education of our Poet. One of the 
Daughters was married to ‘Julius Aufonius, and 
brought him four Children, of which our Aufonius 
was the fecond. He draws out a particular 
Charadler of his Father’s Virtues in his Parenta- 
lia, or Epicedion in Patrem ; and if he was like 
the Picture which his Son has left him, he was a 
Remnant of the Golden Age. 

He was educated with a very particular Care, 
the whole Family interefted themfelves in it, 

either 
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cither becaufe his Parts' were very promifing, or 
becaufe the Scheme of his Nativity had progno- 
fticated that he fhould attain to great Honours. 
It feems Cac'iUus Argitius Arboreus, his Grand- 
father by the Mother’s Side, underftood Aftrology, 
and had calculated this Nativity, but never difco- 
ver’d it to his Family. Many Years after his 
Death his Daughter accidentally difcover’d it. 
Aufanlus informs us of thefe Particulars himfelf. 

*Tu call Numeros isf confcla Sidera, See. 

7hy Art from confetous Stars our Lives can date. 
And in Heaven s AfpeSis read the Book of Fate 
There all my future Fortunes didjl thou trace. 

And in thy Schemes the pleaftng Secret place. 

But what the Grandftre withfuch Care conceaVd, 

The curious Mothers prying Eye reveaVd. 

He adds, that Arloreus meeting from Time to 
Time with adverfe Fortune, and lamenting his 
Son, who died at thirty Years of Age, comforted 
himfelf under his Afflidlions, with the Expecta- 
tion of thofe Dignities which the Stars had pro- 
jnifed to his Grandchild. 

Dicebas fed te. Sic . , 

Pleas’d with the Honour Fate for me deftgn’d. 

No longer thy own’ Griefs dijira£i thy Mind. 

Ev’n now. thou finiUJl among the Dead, to fee 
This full Accomplijhment of Fate’s Decree : 

To fee me thus adore thy pious Shade, 

'A ^ejlor, PrefeSf, and a Conful made. 

He fuppofes his Grandfather’s Soul, even in the 
Abode of the Blefled, was fenfible of the Accom- 
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plifhment of the Horofcope, and of the particular 
Dignities which our Poet had obtained at the. 
Emperor’s Court. He is lefs orthodox in an- 
ther Place, for he there queftions whether any 
thing of us remains after Death. 

Et nunc five aliquid, &c. 

jind now if after Death there aught remains, 

Jn thy bleji Shade fweetef Remembrance reigns : j 

Or if thy Grave no farther Profpe£l give. 

Yet thypaji Life will make thy Famejiill live. 

He made a furprillng Progrefs in Learning, 
and at the Age of thirty Years was appointed 
to teach Grammar in Bourdeaux. Some time 
after he was promoted there to the Office of Pro- 
feflbr of Rhetoric. He acquired fo great a Repu- 
tation in this Employ, that he was invited to the 
Imperial Court, to be Prseceptor to Grattan, Son 
of the Emperor Valentinian, He made himfelf 
very agreeable both to his Pupil and to his Pupil’s 
Earner, and received from them fuch Rewards 
and Dignities, as made him a very eminent 
Example of JuvenaVs Maxim, 

Si Fortuna volet, fits de Rhetore ConfuU 

Jf Fortune pleafes, 
ji Rhetorician may become a ConfuL 

He was, in efFe£f, raifed to the Confulfliip by 
the Emperor Grattan, in the Year Three hun- 
dred feventy-nine, after having gone through 
"Other confiderable Offices ; for befides the Dig- 
nity of Queftor, with which he was honoured in 

tlie 
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the Life of the Emperor Valentinian^ he was cre- 
ated Praefect of the Pnetorium in Italy and in 
Gaul^ after the Death of that Prince. The 
7'hanks which he gave to the Emperor Gratian 
for his Promotion to the Confulfhip, is an ex- 
cellent Performance. The Time of his Death 
is not certainly known, but without queftion 
he lived to a very great Age. Pie had married 
a Wife of a good P'amily, who died young ; he 
had fome Children by her, and did not marry 
any more. He was much efteemed by the Em- 
peror Tljeodoftits^ and fome believe that Monarch 
conferred on him the Dignity of a Patrician, 
They found this on a Letter which appears in 
moft Editions, at the beginning of Jufonius’s 
Works. Nothing can be more obliging than 
that Letter. Some Criticks judge it to be fup- 
pofititious, but they cannot deny that this Em- 
peror very much efteemed Aufonius's Poems, and 
exhorted him to publifh them, for this appears 
by a Preface which is inconteflably the Poet’s 
own. 

The Criticks have exercifed themfclves with 
inquiring, whether Aufonius was a profefled Chri- 
ftian ; VoJJius^ and fome others, pronounce him 
a Heathen Poet, and appeal to the Teftimony 
and the EpHtles of Paulinas to him j and there- 
fore conclude, that thofe Chriftian Compofitions 
ufually aferibed to him muft undoubtedly be 
the Work of another Hand. Thofe who con- 
fult Patdhius’s Works, find nothing there to 
perfuade them that Aufonius^ profefled Paganifm j, 
and fince Paulinus no where ufes any preffing 
Exhortation to him to be baptized, they conclude 
Jie had already profefled the Gofpel. They infer 
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it yet more certainly from thofe exprefs Words 
they meet with there. 

Non reor hoc fanSio fic dtfpllcuijfe Parent}., 

Mentis ut errorem credat, Jic viver^ Chrijlo^ 

1 hope my Holy T'utor now will find 

The Chrijlian Faith no Error of the Mind. 

So that the Reading of Paulinus’s Works proves 
the very reverfe of what Vofijius and fomc others 
have anerted v it demonftrates tliat Aufonius was 
a profefied Chriftian. It is therefore without 
Foundation, that fome would take from this 
Poet what appears in Praife of Chrift, in his 
Colledlion of Verfes. Tho’ we fl^ould deprive 
him of the Carmen Pafchale, and the excellent 
Piece which begins with 

Omnipotens fiolo mentis mihi cognite cultu, 

as fome Criticks would, yet there would be 
enough left in his Works to confute thofe who 
affirm he was a Pagan, Baronius obferves, that 
Aufonius was educated by two Nuns, who were 
his Aunts : this is a Proof that he was of- a Chri- - 
Rian Family. Now Chriftianity being upon the 
Throne in thofe Times, and Paganilm expofed 
to Difgrace and Perfecution, it leldom happen’d 
that a Chriftian turned Pagan. Since then Au-^ 
fon'its was educated from his Infancy in Chrifti- 
anit , we ought to believe he profefled it all the 
Dr .s of his Life ; for nothing is more abfurd 
than the Thought of Gifelinus, who fays, that 
Claudian and Aufonius being prevailed upon by 
the Authority and Eloquence of the Pagan 
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machusy abjured the Chriftlan Faith, and plung’d 
themfelves again into Idolatr)\ 

There is an extreme Inequality in the 
Works of Aufoniusy or becaufe his Mufe was 
a little too inconftant, or becaufe fome Pieces 
have been inferred in his Poems, which he had 
but rough drawn, or becaufe fome particular 
Heafons obliged him to permit the Publication 
of fome Verfes, which he had not time to polilh. 
Generally fpeaking there is fomething harlh in 
his Manner and in his Style, but it was rather 
the Defedt of the Age, than of his Genius. 
They who are good Judges of Poetry, can ea- 
fily fee, that if he had lived in the Auguftan Age, 
#fome of his Verfes would have equalled the befl: 
of that Time, fo much Delicacy and Wit appear 
in moft of his Writings. He had certainly a 
fine Genius, and a great Compafs of Learning 
and Eloquence, but he neglected to cultivate; 
his Parts, and often employ’d himfelf upon tri- 
fling SubjetSts. Many of his little Compofitions 
were the Amufements of his leifure Hours, writ- 
ten for the ufe of his own Grandchildren or of 
fome particular Friends ; but he was fo vain and 
carelefs, tliat fcarce any Thing finifh’d came out 
of his Hands. His Epigrams are many of them, 
Tranflations of the Greeky and have but> little 
Spirit or Elegance j his Love-V erfes made up- 
on Bijfala, a fair German Slave that he fet at 
liberty, are imperfe£t. He wrote Verfes upon 
the feven wife Men ; upon the principal Cities, 
of the Roman Empire upon the Contents of 
Homer's Iltadsy and Odyjfee. He has left Epiftles 
and other Mifcellaneous Works ; But his moft 
'celebrated Piece, in the Opinion of Scaliger, is 
tis Poem upon the Mofelk j this,, he lays^. was. 
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fo elaborate a. Work, that had Aufonhis writ no- 
thing clfe, that would have been fufficient to have 
procured him the Charadler of a great Poet, 
there being in it a great deal of Art, Method, 
fine Language, Genius, Candor, and Sharp- 
nefs. 

AU SON JUS, notwithftanding his Profeflion 
of Chriftianity, is juftly condemned as a lafci- 
vious, filthy Writer. Some Epigrams, fays Sca~ 
tiger the Father, are fo deteftably obfeene, that 
they deferve neither Writer nor Reader, and 
inftead of the Spunge, they feem to merit no' 
other Purification than that of the Flames. I 
wonder he fays nothing againft the Obfeenities 
of the Cento Nuptlalis, written in the Decline of' 
Life, which have principally excited the Indig- 
nation of feveral other Authors. Mr. Baillet 
obferves juftly. It were, fays he, to be wifhed, 
that Somebody had expunged the abominable 
Cento, that wicked Piece of Patchwork, which 
he made up of feveral half Verfes of Virgil, on 
Subjedls purely amorous. It is with much Ju- 
ftice that the Univerfity of Paris^ complained 
forty Years ago of the Malice of this Poet in 
making Virgil fpeak in fo very lewd a man- 
ner, who, of all the Poets of Antiquity, was 
moft celebrated for his Chaftity. Father Briet, 
a Jefuit, has carried his Zeal yet further, when 
he reprefents this Adlion of Aufonius to us as an 
Outrage highly penal, declaring it to be as great 
a Piece of impudent Afturance, as of fcaiida- 
lous Obfeenity, to make fuch a Mifapplication, 
and that there was fomethihg Diabolical ra- 
ther than Human, in that pernicious Art of 
perverting Things, and changing good into bad, 
to lay Snares fpr the Innocence and Integrity of 
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Youth. Thefe Reflexions are juftly laid upon the 
Filthinefs and Infedtion of this Compofition, and 
Aufoniui feems to take fhame to himfelf, and con- 
fefs as much ; for after he had defcribed the W ed- 
ding-Feaft, the Proceflion of the Bride and Bride- 
groom, the Wedding-Prefents, the Compliments 
of the Company, and having modeflly enough 
reprefented the firft Difcourfe of the married 
Couple, he flops there, and advertifes the Rea- 
ders, that v/hat he had to fay more, not being 
covered with a Veil, it was their Part to decline 
going any farther,. 

‘ 7'hus far, fays he, I have veiled the Nuptial- 
‘ Myftery with many Words and long Deferip- 
‘ tions for an Entertainment to modefl Ears ; 
‘ but becaufe the matrimonial Solemnity retjuires 
‘ fome fmutty Mirth, and Cuftom has authorized 
‘ thofe loofe Deferiptions, the_ remaining Secrets 
‘ of the Chamber and Bed will be given you by 
‘ the fame Author, who muft blufli again and 
‘ again for impofing upon Virgil’s Words fb im- 
‘ pudent a Meaning. You that pleafe may flop 
‘ here, and leave the reft to thofe who are 
more curious.’ 

AUSONIUS compofed this Nuptial-Piece 
of Patchwork at the Inftance of the Emperor 
Valentiniany who had treated the fame Subjedl 
in the fame ludicrous Manner. He excufes him- 
felf by obferving, that a Prince caimot exprefs 
any fort "of Command more abfolute than that 
of a Requeft ; he found himfelf much perplexed, 
for in writing a wicked Poem, he expofed him- 
felf to the Accufation of grofly facrificing his 
Reputation toFlattciy, and by writing a better 
Poem than that of the Empeior, he was like 
Ho be condemned for his Infolenccj in having 
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the Aflurance to be more witty than his Ma« 
fter. But to do the Poet all the Juftice which 
the Delicacy of his Wit and Pen deferves, let 
us hear his' own Words in his Preface to that 
Piece. ‘ I am alhamed to have difgraced the 
‘ Dignity of Virgil's Poetry on fo jocular a Sub- 
‘ jedt ; but what could I do ? I was commanded 
‘ to do it ; and which is the moft abfolute 
‘ fort of Command, I was defired to do it by 
‘ him, who could have commanded it, even by 
‘ his Sacred Imperial Majefty Valentinian, a 
» Prince, in my Judgment, truly learned, who - 
‘ had hin^elf treated the fame Subje 61 : in the 
‘ fame manner in very apt and witty Poetry.. 

‘ Defiring therefore to try how far he fliould' 

♦* excel in this our T ryal of Skill, he command— 

« ed me to undertake the 'Work. You will . 
‘ readily imagine I had a very nice Talk ; I 
‘ was neither willing to . excel nor be excelled j 
‘ if I fell fhort, it would look in the Judg- 
‘ ment of others like Flattery ; if I outdid, it 
‘ would feem Infolence. I undertook it there- 
‘ fore with an Appearance of Unwillingnefs, 

‘ and by a happy Courfe I kept in favour as 
an Equal, and offended not as a Superiour.* 
If it be true, that the Cento Nuptialis of the 
Emperor Valentlnian was not inferiour to that 
of Aufonim^ it muft be faid that this Monarch 
was not unlkllled in Poetry ; and befides, as he 
was grave, and of exemplary Chaftity,* it may 
ferve, in fome meafure, to juftify the Conduit 
of this Poet. 

The Cenfors of Poetry have judged with. 
Tendernefs upon the Writings of Aufonius ; they 
fey, 'he is every where fo full of Wit and Smart- 
iiefej that he never fuffers his Reader to fall a- 
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deep. Brodaus cannot imagine his Style to be 
fo unpolite as thofe do, who, by way of Re- 
.proach, call him Ferreum Bcriptorem^ a Writer 
as hard as Iron. He was the moft learned, if 
we believe Scaliger^ of all the Poets, from Do- 
mittan down to that Time ; he was of a great 
and acute Wit, but his ‘Style fomewhat harfh ; 
he is not all of a piece; he has writ on fcvcral 
SubjcvSls, but not always with the fame Succefs,. 
and therefore we are not to judge of him from 
what he hath done, but what he could have 
done. He wiflies that he had never writ any 
of his Epigrams, not one of them is finifh’d as 
it ought to be, fomc are impertinent, cold and 
frivolous ; when he tranflated from the Greeks he 
never regarded to carry the original Beauty into 
the Latin ; he was very carelels and negligent, 
and therefore it is that we find many of his 
larnbicksy which at the Beginning feem pure and 
elaborate, in the Conclufion prove faeculent and 
full of Dregs. 
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CLAUDIA N. . 

T H O’ the Place of his Birth is uncertain, yet 
Claudius Claudianiis is commonly faid to be 
born at Alexandria in Egypt, about the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Valentinlan the Firft, of 
the vulgar iEra Three hundred fixty-five. ' He 
finifhcd his Studies tX Alexandria, a famous Aca- 
demy in that Age, and as renowned as Athens 
for the Education of Youth j his Knowledge of 
the Greek Tongue was fo perfedf, that he en- 
ter’d his Mufe, and compofed his firft Attempts 
in Poetry in that Language. About thirty 
Years old he came to Rome, and publiftied bis 
firft Poem, as he confelTes to Probinus tlie Con- 
ful, who was his Friend and Patron, 

Romanos bibhnus primum, te Confute, Fontes, ' 

His elegant Coinpofitions and polite Learning 
foon admitted him into the beft Company a- 
mong Men of Tafte and Merit, particularly * in- 
to the Favour and Efteem of Stilico, a noble 
Goth, who had the whole Adminiftration of Af- 
faii-s under the Emperor Honor ius. This Prime 
Minifter diftinguifti’d himfelf by his Valour and 
Condu6l under Theodofius, who heaped Honours 
upon him, made him General of his Forces, mar- 
ried him to his Niece Serena, and upon his. 

Death- 
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Death-bed recommended to him the Care of 
the Empire, aiui made him the Guardian of his 
Children. Supported by this extraordinary Power, 
and the great Intereft he had in Honorius^ to 
whom he had married his Daughter Maria^ he 
began to raife Schemes of fettling the Empire in 
his own P'amily ; but his Ambition proved fatal, 
his Treafon was difeover’d, for which he and 
his Son Kuchcrius defgrvedly fuffered Death. The 
Ruin of Stillco fell* heavily upon Clatidlan ; for 
Hadrian^ who was the fucceeding Favourite, a 
Captain of the Guards who had detected the Con- 
fpiracy, perfecuted our Poet as a Dependant upon 
Stilico, andrefolved to ruin -him both in Perfon 
and Fortune. Claudlan complains of the barba- 
rous and unjuft Ufage he had received from this 
Minifter, he expoftulates with him by Letter, 
but finding no Redrefs, and reduced to the loweft 
Fortune, and unfupported by his Friends, who 
were either baniftied or put to Death, he obferved 
no Temper, but gave a loofe to his Refentment, 
and feverely handled the Favourite in Lampoons 
and bitter Invectives. 

Though he fuffered by the unforgiving Spi- 
rit of Hadrian.^ yet we md by his Writings, 
that the Compliments and Pane^ricks he b^- 
ftowed upon the Confulfliip of Honorius, were 
not thrown away or unrewarded ; for he en- 
joyed many Employments Civil and Mili- 
tary, but of what Nature or Value cannot be 
difeover’d. But he was eminently diftinguifli’d 
by a fingular Honour he received from Arcadius 
and Honorius, and the general Vote of the Se- 
nate, who erected to him a Statue of Brafs- in 
Trajans Forum, with the following Infcrip- 
tion. 

TO 
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CT*0 Claudius Claudianus, Tribune and 
Notary^ and among other great Qualifications, 
the moji excellent of Poets j though his own Works 
. are fiijficient to make his Name immortal, yet as 
a Tejlirmny of their Approbation, the mofi learned 
and moJi happy Emperors Arcadius and Honori- 
us, at the Requefi of the Senate, have ordered this 
Statue to be erected, and placed in the Forum of 
Trajan. 

This Epigram was inferibed below, 

Rome and the Caefars here his Statue raife, 

Ikljo Virgil’r Genius join d to. Homer’i Lays. 

C L AUDI AN was married to a La^ of great 
Quality and Fortune in Libya, by the InterSl of 
the Princefe Serena. The Time of his Death is 
uncertain, nor can we meet with any other Par- 
ticulars of his Life, 

This Poet valued hintfelf, and laid the Foun- 
dation of his Character upon his Poem of the 
Rape of Proferpine, a curious Subject, and a 
celebrated Story in the Heathen Mythology,. 

• and capable of the higheft Embellifliments, tho* 
'it is fuppofed not to be a finifti’d Piece ; he 
-addreffes it to his Friend Florentinus, a Perfon 
'of Learning and Diftinction, and confefies it 

• coft him much Pains and Sweat, and that he 
•did not venture upon fo arduous a Talk, be- 
fore he had tried the Strength of his Mufe up- 
on lower and le(s important Subjects. The reft 
of his Poems confift of Panegjricks or Invec- 

'tives, with fome Epiftles and Epigrams. Some 

• little Poems upon Sacred Subjects, which through 
Miftake have been aferibed to Claudian, and fo 
have made him thought a Chriftian, were ’writ- 
ten 
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ten by Claudius Ma?nercus^ a Chriftinn Poet of 
Vienne in Gaul. Several Criticks are of opi- 
nion that his Inveilives are the moft perfeft of 
all his Writings, and that he has difcovered in 
them all a fupcriour Talent for Satire. Thofe 
againft Eutropius and Rujinus have fo many Ad- 
mirers, that it is hard to fay, which of the two 
deferves the Preference. 

After the Death of 'Theodojiusy this Ru_^- 
nus, out of Envy to fee Stilico above him, formed 
treacherous Defigns upon the Empire. He prac- 
tifcd fecretly with the Huns, the Goths, and 
the Alans, and endeavour’d to make himfelf 
Sovereign, or at leaft independent upon his Ma- 
ilers and his Enemies. This Treafon coft him 
his Life. The long Profperity of this great 
Man, induced Claudian to believe, as Epicurus 
did, that all things were made by Chance, and 
that the Gods did not concern themfelves with 
the Government of the World j but the exem- 
plary Puniftiment of Rujinus removed his Diffi- 
culties, and cleared up to him the juft Admi- 
niftration of the Divine Providence. His Sen- 
timents upon this Occafion are exa6t and folemn, 
and (tho’ I am not fond of Qiiotations, as moft 
who have written in this way) I will venture to 
reprefent them in his own Words ; 



•Sape tnihi duhiam traxit fententia menteniy 
Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inejfet 
Redior, iA mcerto jiuerent mortalia cafu. 

Nam cum difpofiti quafijfem fadera Mundi, 
Prcefcriptofque maris fines annique meatus, 

Et liicis nodiifque vices, tunc omnia rebar 
Conftlio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverjo tempore nafci, 

^i variam Phceben alieno jujferat igne 

Compleriy 
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CompJeri, folemque fuo: porrexerlt undis 
Littora, tellur um medio libraverit axe, 

Sed cum Res hominum tanta Caligine volvi 
jidfpicerem, latofque diu jlorere nocentes 
V o.xarique pios, rurfus labefaSla cadebat 
Relliglo ; caufaque viam non fponte fequebar 
Mterius, vacuo qua currere femina motu 
Affirmat, magnurnque novas per inane figur at 
Fortuna non arte regi, qua numina fenfu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nefcia nojiri. 

AbJiuUt hunc tandem Rufini Pana tumultum, 
Abfolvitque Deos, yam non ad culmina rerunt 
Jnjujios crevijfe queror, tolluntur in altum 
JJt lapfu graviore ruantm 

Oft has my Mind with anxious Doubts been tojl. 
Whether the Care of Heaven extends to Earthy 
Or mortal Things depend on Chance alone. 

For when the fair Creation I furvefd. 

In beauteous Order rangd i the Sea confrCd 
Within its Bounds, and its proud Waves rejlraiitd i 
The Tear revolving in its conjlant Courfe, 

And the ViciJJitude of Day and Night } 

I clearly faw the Hand of Providence, 

And own’d the fprightly Ruler of the World. 

That God, whoje all-informing Hand direils 
The rapid Motion of the whirling Spheres, 

IVho rules the Seajons of the varied Tear ; 

Who fills the Moons bright Orb with borrow’d Lights 
And bids the Sun with native Lujirejhine. 

Who on the Ocean’s Brink extends the Shores, 

And on its Axis ballances the Earth. 

But when the gloomy Scene of Man I view’d. 

The Bad triumphant, and the Good opprefs’d. 
Religion in a Moment loji its Hold, 

My Heart inclin’d to that Philofophy, 

Which tells us, that difcordant Seeds of things 

Hurl’d, 
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Hurl'd thro' the vaji Ahyfs of Etnptinefs, 

Produc'd by Chance^ r,ot Art, this fair Variety j 
IVinch ’wou dperfiwde there are no Gods in Heavaiy 
Or Gods regardlefs of the human Race. 

At length Rufinus’ Punijhment has clear'd 
My anxious Doubtings, and abfolv' d the Gods. 

No longer I complain, that profp'rous Vice 
Is rais'd on high ; the Wicked are exalted 
Only io fall with greater Ruin down. 

The Judges of Claudian are divided in their 
Opinions concerning him ; fome think his Style 
too florid, and are offended with the flowing 
Eafe and HarmonioufneTs of his Numbers, which, 
they fay, want both Variety and Strength to 
fupport the Dignity of the Expreflion. Others 
admiring the charming Eafe and Fluency of 
,his Numbers, with the Spirit jjnd Vivacity of 
his Style;, wifh he had been happier, or more 
judicious in the Choice of his Subjefts. Clau- 
diati, fays Crinitus, was of an excellent Genius, 
much adapted to Poetry j he is happy in his 
Flights, and takes fuch a wonderful Delight in 
the Variety of Figures and Sentences, that Na^ 
ture feerps to have defign’d him for a Poet. 

Tho’ he did not treat of the nobleft Subje£ls, 
yet, what was wanting that way, he fupply’d 
with his Wit. He was of a happy Vein, he had 
a folid Judgment, his Style was pure, eafy, and 
natural j he had a great deal of Smartnefs witr^- 
out the Iqaft Affeftation. He is worthy of the 
higheft Commendation, and tho’ his Wit and . 
Eloquence ha^eii’d to fall in a vicious Age, yet 
fince the Reign of Augujius, no Man went be- 
yond him, either in Purity of Style, or Lofti- 
nefs of Expreflion. The Verfes of Claudian, 
iays Borridtius, are read at this Day with great 

Veneration, 
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. Veneration, in refpe£t of his profound Wit j his 
Style is chafte, grave, and fublime, and yet, which 
is a thing to be admired, eafy and natural, inter- 
woven with moral and political Inftrudtion, but 
he is too full of the Sallies of Youtli, and his 
Style is fometimes a little haughty. 

It is obferved by Raping that the common Un- 
dertakers in Panegy ricks, who have not Force to 
form handfomely a Defign, loofe the Reins of 
their Fancy, and after they have piled a Heap of 
grofs and deform’d Praifes, without Order and 
Connexion, one upon another, this, forfooth, 
mull be called a Panegyrick. ’Tis thus, fays he, 
that Claudian has praifed the Emperor Honortusy 
and the Confuls Probinusy Olyoriusy Stilico, 
and the other illuftrioys Perfons of his Time. 
Throughout all his Panegyricks reigns an Air of 
Youthfulnefs, that has nothing of what is folid, 
though there appears fome Wit. He flags in the 
Invention, and tho’ at his firft fctting out he feems 
to be full of Fire and very brifk, yet all of afuddeii 
he Hops like a Man out of breath, and his Con- 
clufion is never anfwerable to his Beginning ; yet, 
fays Gyraldusy there are fome Flowers in him, 
which, if a wife Man had the gathering of, would 
be of wonderful Advantage, 
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BOOKS printed for D. Browne, .at the 
Black Swan without Temple Bar. 

I. A Nenv Tranjlation of JUVENJL'i S A- 
TIRES, with Explanatory and Claifical 
Notes, relating to the Laws and Cuftoms of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

2. The SATIRES of P E R S lU S, tranflated 
into Englijh by Tho. Sheridan, D. D. with Ex- 
planatory Notes. The Second Edition. To which is 
added an Alphabetical Index. 

3. HORACE'S S AT IRE S,EP I ST LE S, 
and ART OF POETRY, tranflated into Eng- 
lijhf with Notes. By S. Dunster, D. D. Preben- 
dary of Sarum. The Fifth Edition, revifed and 
correfted, with confiderable Improvements, and fome 
additional Notes. 

4. A New Profe Tranflation ' of 7 *. LUCRE- 
' 7 ” lU S C A RUS of the Nature of Things, in fix 

Books. With a correft Edition of the Latin Origi- 
nal in the oppofite Page. Ill uftrated with proper and 
ufeful Notes. Adorned with Copper Plates curioufly 
engraved by Guernier, and others. In two Volumes. 
8vo. 

5. The Five Books of j^fopian FABLES of ‘ 
P HM D RUS, Auguftus Cesfar's Freed-Man. With a 
numerical Key adjoining to each Line, direfting to 
take the Words in conftruing in proper Order. And 
alfo the Notes of Peter Danet, for the Ufe of the Dau- 
phin, tranflated into EngUJh. To which are added, 
a Copious Parfing Index, containing every Word in 
the Fables, with their proper Englip, and a Gramma- 
tical Praxis on them, referring to tlie Rules of Gram- 
mar, by the Afliflance of which young Scholars may 
be enabled of themfelves, to learn .their Leflbns in • 
Pheedrus. For the Ufe of Schools. By N. Bailey, 
The Sixth Edition. 

,6. La Belle Assemblee, being a curious Col- 
le£tion of fome very remarkable Incidents, which 
happened to Perfons of the Firft Quality in France ; 
interfperfed with entertaining and improving Obfer- 

vations 
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vatlons made by them on feveral Paffages in Hiftory, 
both ancient and modern. ' Written in French for the 
Entertainment of the King, and dedicated to him by 
Madam de Gomez ; adorned with Copper-plates. The 
5th Edition, in four neat Pocket Volumes. Pr. 10 s. 

7. Fables and Dialogues of the Dead, written in 
French by the late Archbijhop of Cambray, Author of 
F elemachus, and done into Englijh from the Paris Edi- 
tion of 1718, then Correfted and Revifed, with the 
Author’s own original Manufcript. The third Edition 
correfied, 1 2mo, Pr. y. » 

8. The Gentleman’s Library, containing Rules for 
Conduft in all Parts of Life. The third Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Written by a Gentleman. 

Purpureas, late qui fplendeat, unus, Csf alter, 

A^uitur pannus. Hor. Pr. y. 6 d. i2mo. 

9. Roma Illuftrata, or a Defaiption of the moft 
beautiful Pieces of Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture, antique and modern, at and near Rome. The 
fecond Edition. 1 2mo. Pr. zs. 6 d. 

10. Memoirs of Charles Leuxis, Baron de Pollnitz\ 
being the Obfervations he made in his late Travels 
from Rujfsa through 
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In LETTERS to his Friend, 

Difcovering not only the Present State of the 
Chief Cities and Towns; but the Characters of the 
principal Perfons at the feveral Courts, the 3d Edition 
with Additions in 5 neat Pocket Volumes, Pr. i y„ 
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